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Education Urged 
By Mr. Davis to 
Cut Accident Toll 


Secretary of Labor Speaks at 
Opening of Conference to 
Prevent Casualties 
in Industry. 





Wastage Considered 
Largely P reventable 


Loss in Wages in _Adeo Through 
Injuries to “Workers Is Esti- 
mated at Billion Dol- 
lars a Year. 


Under the auspices of the Department 


of Labor, with representatives of Federal, 


State, municipal institutions and of indus- 
trial corporations participating, a three 
days’ conference on prevention of indus- 


trial accidents opened in Washington, D. 
July 14. James J. Davis, Secretary 
who had planned the movement 
bringing about the at 
the opening session. 

He told the 
that an educationa 
yut by Congressional legislation as well ¢ 
by “to reduce “this 
wastease that 
the mechanism of 
American industry.” should 
be sufety division in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics“as a central agency for 
useful data about preventable accidents. 

The 
templates the 
ton of what 
fety museum, 


c., on 
of Labor, 


conference, spoke 


hundred delegates 
to be carried 


several 
1 program, 


is needed 
and limb 
marvelous 
He said there 


other meuns, 


of life 
otherwise 





a 


movement for the conference con- 
establishment in 
call a national 
on exhibition de- 
protecting work- 
program to bring 
of reporting 


its sponsors 
to have 
vices and equipment for 
It part of the 
about w uniform method 
dustrial accidents. 
President Indorses Conference. 

Secretary Davis, who had by correspond- 
ence obtained the participation of 
sentatives of the governors of some of the 
States, letter President Cvol- 
idge. President's letter was as fol- 
lows: 





ers. is 
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read a from 

The 
“June 22, 1926. 

Secretary: 

that you are 


“My Dear Mr. 

“LT am pleased to not 
an industrial accident 
ference to be held at the seat 
the 


call- 


ing prevention con- 





of Govern- 


ment for of discussing 
remedies. 

“It is difficult to believe that industrial 
accidents have reached an irreducible min- 
imum while the death toll is probably not 
under 23,000; and the nonfatal injuries ap- 
proximately two and one-half million each 
year. Especially should we be hopeful 
of greater imprevement in this record if 
those who claim that 85 per cent of those 
preventable approni- 


purpose 


accidents are or even 


mately right. 
gratified at the large 
of States that to be repre- 
by delegates coming directly from 
the Governors of the States und the large 
number of delegates from associations and 
manufacturers particularly interested in 
reducing the accident records within their 


“T am particularly 
number ure 


sented 


industries. 
interest have 
wish tu extend 


the 


the you 
and 


wishes 


“T thank 
in this 
you 


you for 
matter 


my 


shown 


through best to con- 
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New York to Have 
More Dry Agents 


Will Be Added in Effort to Stop 
Diversion of Industrial 


Aleoh ol. 
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diversion of 
of indus- 
channels, 


effort 
to 
monthly 


to’ stop the 
500,000 gallons 
to illegal 
additional prohibition inspectors 
will be added to the New 
was announced by the 
on July 14. 

was decided upon 
between Commissioner 
ternal Revenue D. H. Blair, Frank 
assistant to Brig. Gen. Lincoln ©: 
drews, Assistant Secretary the 
ury; Director James E. 
ter P. Mills, prohibition administrator 
New York. 

The 
mertal 
will be 


In 
from 
trial 
150 
agenis 
force, it 
Department 


an 
400,000 
aleohol 
and 
York 
Treasury 


following 
In- 
Dow, 

An- 


This action 


a conference of 


of 





Jones, 
for 


new men, authorized in the 

appropriation bill by Congress, 
taken on immediately, Mr. Mills de- 
clared, and their activities centered in 
stopping the diversion of denatured al- 
cohol and the “high-powered beer” 
now prevalent York. 


supple- 


flood of 
in New 
Of the stated, 
proximately 
of 


assigned 


new 
100 


it 
will 
and 
over 
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men 
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control 
industrial plants 


ap- 
used in- 


will 


be as 
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all drug 


using 


spectors 
be 
and 


men 
stores 
permits, 
In @& report submitted to Acting 
hibition Chief Dow, Mr. Mills said 
15,000 “speakeasies” are gperating in 
York city, selling “hard” liquor, and 
“Within the next to 
duce the diversion 
at least 8 per 
ing the 
iNegal 
New 
tors 
York 
spect 


“Bicohol,’ 


Pro- 


beer. 
year hope 
of industrial 
Mr. Mills said follow- 
“A big volume of the 
manufactured and in 
and the udditional 150 inspec- 
special ag will the New 
personnel to in- 
and industrial 
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cent,” 
conference. 
beer is 
York, 
and 

force 

Ul uvsévs of 
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ents Live 
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Cow’s Use of Highways | 
Upheld in Canal Zone 
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Court Holds Animal Need Not 
Carry Bell or Any Other 
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Soviet Raides Duties 
On Several Im ports | 


Automobiles, Razors and Office 
Supplies Among Commodities 
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Madras Suit 
Set for Trial 





hy ew Board of M ediation 
To Function in Week 


Members Meet to Consider Matter 
of Establishing Permanent 











Warning Device. Given Higher Rate. In epte mber | | Quarters. 
commpemenuiniinn mines —s | | ee 
Cows promenading the highways in the dininaisinisiatidiatuapiii The Mgscow Investiu of July 3 has an- | Hiywell Daviés, member of the newly 
Panama Canal Zone are not required to! W, W. Husband Attributes the | "°U"ce! that Soviet import duties have | Controversies ; Over Removal | POOR: CURES OF ASM, SRE Oy 
‘arry i il li : ‘ : been increased on the following commod- 2 5 G . : " ‘ ba 
carry head or tail lights or bells, the Dis- ‘ . ’ ma} : , ie ) e * ‘ e 14, that that board, established to dispose 
" 4 ; : Government's Success to Ex- ities, according to cabled information re- ] roceedings in Case Against ae iS ; ; 
trict Court for the Canal Zone has just ceived at the Depart: of Commerc Ss co of disputes between railroads and_ their 
’ . : > é 2 a mer , ommerce: ’ ‘ . 
ruled in dismissing the suit of one Degnan, ecution of Law and Effec- Automotive vehicles, { spices, coffee, Steel Concerns Decided employes, will begin to function probably 
| who alleged he had been injured and his tive Border Patrol. cocoa, confectionery, ho; alcohol, cork, for Government. | within a week. 
automobile damaged by pumping into a anal cand asbestos, crude and rubber, per- i: teneeeeeniatl The members of the board are: Samuel 
‘ow at 3: : : ary oe ony 7 . ¥ fumery i supplies zors { ‘ ing “ ‘ . 
cow at 3:30 a. m., January 31, 1926. lhe systematic smuggling of aliens from kien office sup} rs and adding The Government's case against fe Na- E. Winslow, of Worcester, Mass., for years 
Wives. wind sak she se es bala = é iS nachines, , , 
ey nion Was against the Panama Rail- | Europe into this country through Canada, Aecopainie 40. (UREN sa tt tional Malleable & Steel Castings Com- | chairman of the House Committee on In- 
‘oad Company, as sner p a= . i According 2 Soviet statement, 1e . 3 . ativan’ taemae Claw 
alleged as : ws = —— = and Cuba, and Mexico, has been defeated, -ac- revised import duth&s on automotive ‘ve- | Pany> of Cleveland, Ohio, charged with vio- terstate Commerce, chairman; former Gov- 
a company was negligent, first cording to the statement of Walter W. : F . 5 P : waa a ernor E. P. Morrow, of Kentucky, vice 
“in allowing the said cow to stray upon s hicles will be ad valorem, replacing the | lations of the Anti-Trust laws has been 3 ; aah 
tl bli a E nae l Husband, Assistant Secretary of Labor former specific duties of 37 rubl 100 Sept 1 13 chairman; Carl Williams, of Oklahoma; J. 
5 7. y ay in : neritcs oa rs Bi f + rubles per se * trial ; ‘level Se . er 13, . 5 
: 1e 9 lic highway in a negligent and un- issued on July 14. Mr. Husband attributed kil on mieieeeriend tie: es p oo set for trial at Cleveland on September 13 Wallace Hanger, for many years engaged 
aw 2 “es ; ‘ “nds s or y 3 : kilos o otorcycles and light <¢ les aoe ¢ nm at nes > . . , Sn 8 Mati 
eae peeve without attendants or other | the success of the government's work in woating Hot sere aie ae pata yes ' 1926, it was announced on July 14 by the | jn mediation and conciliation and labor 
ag ; ar © vehicles Ionut . sing ‘“ . . ‘ sec s > an eig versons, i ay - ic —— , > P 
me Sc warning vehicles lawfully using stopping the smuggling of aliens to the 1; vale gar Seki Poe a Department of Justice. statistics work, and Hywell Davies, of 
such hig ray,’’ ¢ sec) “the <)) > , aa a * - *S > NLA vo rucks anc 4 . an 28 
ich a iW ay, ind second, ‘that said cow rigid execution of the immigration quota ominitines x Controversies over removal proceedings | Los Angeles, Calif. 
Was not equi ith any warning device ‘ed ; in ses. ‘ . 2% a. rr ; . 
a Glan ih rm ae ame hake restriction law, and to the growing effec- The standard fot automotive vehicles of 35 of the defendants residing out of They are in temporary quarters in the 
‘ >of ¢ < Of . ti en ve ean fu : ‘ é Ste é automotive > Ss, 7 ‘ ? 2 ‘ P 5 : : = 
as ; ell, head or tail lights tiveness of the border patrol. and the method of assessment of the duty the Cleveland district hayg been decided Department of Labor. Chairman Win- 
The court, in refusing the permit the Those contemplating illegal entry into | will be published subsequently, according | (2 fVor of the Government With but three | siow, Mr. Davies and other members dis- 
case to so to the jury, ruled that the plain- | the United States, according to the As-] to a statement by the Soviet wuehonien, exceptions, these still being outside the | gyussed, on July 14, arrangements for es- 
tiff had fajled to show the cow in ques- | sistant Secretary of Labor, are learning = : jurisdiction of the trial court, the Depart- | tablishing permanent quarters in an office 
| tion was “an unlawful obstruction on the | that illegal entries are being discovered, R : Cc : A ment of Justice announced. building in Washington. 
aes and added that there is no law and deportations of those having effected ussian ommunist Official Attorney General Sargent issued a state- sccsstiiiasemniniet — 
in the Canal Zone requiring animals on | ; ‘y are bei j k : ; i ; . 
Ss anime illegal entry are being prescribed It was of oO Be Denied Riel ment in regard to the case, the full text 
Rag Posies i pribed. as eht to Enter ; ders Seen 
i. oe to be equipped wiin beils, | announced that the number of deportations a t of which follows:. Many Offic e Hol 
ail lights or other warning rjees | ak : . ate i PTs y ' be ; 
€ ining devices. | during the month of May were one-third M. Sokolinkof, former minister of finance One of the noteworthy cases now being | As Lacking Citizenship Title 
- 5 | more than the average number during the | of the soviet Union an member of the | prosecuted by the officials of the Depart- nr 
Most-F avored-! ation Treaty ten preceding months. The principal | 3xecutive Committee of the Communist In- | ment of Justice, is the case of the United Harry Hull, Commissioner General of 
Witl H iti [ A J cause for these deportations was said to | ternationale, will be barred from the | States vs. National Malleable & Steel | Immigration, stated on July 14 that be- 
ith Faiti Is / rranged be entry into the country without proper | United States by order of the De partment | Castings Company, and others. This case | cause of the intricacies of the immigration 
ba seer a git Staal 2 — of State, if the question of granting him a | arises out of an indictment returned in | law in the past there are many cases of 
_ ++ commercial modus vivendi, providing The operation of the quota restriction | visa is laid before the department by the | the United States District Court at Cleve- | men holding offices of public trust in this 
fou _reciprocal unconditional most-favored- | law was characterized by Mr. Husband as | consul who has the responsibility for pass- | land, Ohio, in Mareh, 1924, charging. 46 | country who lack what might be called a 
ee treatment in respect to customs and ; a conspicuous achievement in regulating | ing on the matter of an American visa for | corporations Which are said to manufac- fee simple title to American citizenship. 
| certain other matters was signed, July 18, | immigration into the United States. At] his passport. |} ture 75 per cent of the malleable iron pro- He said that recently a man holdjng an 
by representatives of the United States | the present time, under the operation of This was disclosed Jt the Depart- | duced in the United States, and 47 individ- | important position found that technically 
and Haiti, it was announced July 14 at | the law, the number of rejections of im- | ment of State. M. Sokolinkof, it has been | uals connected with the corporations, with | he was without a clear title to citizenship. 
the Department of State. The modus vi- | migrants at ports of entry was declared | announced in the press, planned to visit | having participated in a combination in | Mr. Hull did not indicate identity of this 
vendi will become operative October 1 of | sia anaes | the United States as representative of the sntenancnts individual but said there were unquestion- 
Meat present’ year. [Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.] ; Russian State Bank. Continued on Page 6, Column 3.J ably many other similar cases. 
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Agriculture 


| Annual meeting of American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association to be held Au- 
gust 17-20. Page 12, Col. 3 


of location and feed on cattle. 


| X Page 4, Col. 1 

Standards sought by German scientist 

for testing livestock Page 4, Col. 2 

Government publication on “Crops and 

Markets.” Page 12, Col. 3 
Weekly Weather Bureau bulletin. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


See “Commerce and Trade.’ 


ing.”’ 
Anti-Trust Laws 
Anti-Trust suit 


leable & Steel 
been set for 


against National 
Castings Company 
trial September 13. 
Page 1, 


| Appropriations 


| Further analyzation of 
{| tions by last Congress, this time 
| resentative ranking 
member Appropriations 
mittee 8, 


by 
Byrns, 
of House 


Page 


Automotive Bein stry 


i| Panama Canal” Zone 
holds that tail lights 


| necessary and it 


District 
on cows 


not 


are 
is required 
|| torists 

| siennial census 
duction in United 
| per cent in 1925 


Page 1, Col. 
bicycle 


decreas« ae 


reveals 
States 
as compared with 1923. 
| Page 5. Col. ¢ 
|  Deeline in 
is reported for 


production of 
1925 and 1926 
Page 6, 

Automotive ‘sales drop in Mexico, 
to new sales tax 


Banking 
District Court holds bank must 
reasonable care and caution in 


Col. 


Page 


i| Chart showing trend fur 





Col. 5 


Bureau of Dairy Industry testing effect 


“Bank- 


Mal- 
has 


) 


apropria- 
Rep- 
minority 

Com- 
Col, 1 


Court 
un- 
they 
should be so equipped to safeguard m6- 


ab 





motorcycles 


3 
due 
5, Col. 5 


show 
collecting 


draft “s bank can not evade responsi- 
|| bility forkits own neglect..Page 8, Col. 


++ 
past six years 


] of bills discounted and investments of 
| Federal Reserve Board banks. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Net earnings of 12 intermediate credit 
banks for June reported by Federal Farm 
Loan Board Page 9, Col. 2 
Increase reported in number of banks 
operating branches Page 9, Col. 5 
| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 4 
Yearly review of monthly shipments of 
gold and silver Page 1, Col. 7 
“Railroads.” “Foreign Affairs.” 
“Commerce and Trade.” 


Books and Publications 


Publications issued 


States Government 


Chemicals 


by the 


Page 


| 
| 
| See 
| 
| 
| 
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; 


monthly statistical 


in first five months of 1926 


Claims 


Dr. Rodrigo Octavio, president of 


to ill health 


Coal 


Commerce 
France 


Page 2, Col. 





coat ex 


Pag 


report on 


to 5, Col. 





( — —$——— itd a 


eT — 


United 
Col. 5 


| | Commerce reports on imports of baec- 

terivlogical stains, reagents and fine or- 
ganie chemicals Page 5, Col. 

Department of Conmmeree starts 





. 


Con gress 








| by 


6 | 


| service on Chemical 
| imports Page 6, Col. 
| Exports of British chemicals decline 


-Page 5, Col. 7 


the 
Special Claims Commission resigns owing 


portations 





Commerce and Trade 


Netherlands 
iso-propyl 
category 





tax on 
in’ 


Parliament puts 
aleohol, placing it 
as ethyl alcohol, and prohibits 

refund in case of exportation. 
Page 6, Col. 


same 


6 
Favorable trade balance of $286,828,7 
for 1925-26 is contrasted with balance for 


9 9 


the year previous of $1,040,45 


| 
| 
Page 1, Col. 7 





Trade and industrial development in 
Manchuria reported as satisfactory in 
1925. -Page 5, Col. 6 


Soviet Russia raises import duties on 


several classes of commodities. 
Page 1, 4 
Argentina defers enforcement of regu- 
lation# affecting imported foodstuffs. 


Col. 


Page 5, Cal. 1 
New import duties become effective in 
Czechoslovakia. . Page 5, Col. 1 


Improvement reported in economic con- 
dition of Jugoslovakia. Page 5, Col. 1 
Commerce report on grain shipments 
through Constantiople Page 5, Col. 6 
Norway surtux on import 
duties Page 5, Col. 4 
See “Chemicals.” ‘Textiles,’ ‘‘Coal,” 
“International Law.”’ | 


increuses 


Attorney General notifies President 
that signatures of Speaker and Vice 
President on passed bills are not required 
to enact measures into law. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


“Appropriations.”” 


Corporations . 


See “Tariff,” 


Circuit Court of Appeals rules that 
corporations’ actions in buying and ex- 
changing shares should not be taxable 
or construed as “carrying on or doing | 
Qusiness.”’ .Page 6, Col. 4 

Y 
Customs | 

Customs Court reduces duty on metal 
thread cord Page 10, Col. 2, 

Ornamental slippers held dutiable at 
75 per cent Page 11, Col. 7 

Treasury rulings for cleaning and in- | 
spection of imported seeds.Page 5, Col. 2 


See “Commerce and Trade.” 


Education | 


Cuban educator 
American 


making 
schools 


an 
Page 


inspection 


of 2. €oL 5 


Te ‘ 
nee ‘ . 
Fisheries 
Fisheries of Siam the subject of article | 
Commissioner of 


Page 


Fisheries 
3, Col. 7 | 


former 
bureau 


Alaska fishery regulations amended to 
cover salmon in certain waters. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Colombian government planning — to | 
tuke over pearl fishing industry. | 
Page 6, Col. 7 
See “Public Health.” 


Forestry 


chosen 





Director for new California ex 
| periment station of Forest Service. 
' Puge 4, Col. 2 | 
Pine, hemlgeck and spruce trees in| 
Asheville, N. C., reported to be dyiig. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Electrical storms sturt 97 fires in na- 
tional forest in Idaho Page 1, Col. 7 
Foreign Affairs | 
The atin Fund” for education of | 
Persian students in the United States 
will be separated from proposed relief 
appropriation of $30,000 for widow of 
ussasinated American Vice Consul at 
Teheran Page 2, Col. 6 
Kurope on verge of War, says writer 





of article sent to Department of State 
by Ambassador Herrick at Paris. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Executive order prescribing regula- 
tions for keeping consular records. 

"age 12, Col. 4 

Premiérs of Atistrulian States oppose 

proposal of conmmonwealth to change 

present tax syste Page 9, Col, 4 

Proposed Polis!: constitutional changes 

outlined :Page 2, Cel. 2 





Bolivia's nat debt 


223,630 during 


--u 


increased § 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Government Personnel 











~ _Index-Summary of All News Conta 


Board of Mediation discusses selection 

of permanent quarters in Washington. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Orders issued tu personnel of War De- 
partment Page 12, Col. 2 

Daily decisions of the General Account- 
ing Office Page 12, Col. 3 

Decisions of General Accounting Of- 
fice. Page 12, Col. 3 

Staff changes of the Department of 
State. Page 12, Col. 3 
Hi ghway s 

Secretary of W declares authority | 
to grant permit for bridge across Luke 
Pontchartrain, new" Gulf of Mexico, rests 
with War Department rather than with 
Congress Page 6. Col. 5 
Immigration 

Assistant Secretary of Labor says 
smuggling of «uliens from Europe has 
been practically stopped Page 1, Col. 3 

“Departmé nt of State will deny right of | 
entry to Russian Communist. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Inland Waterways 
, Bids to be opened July 16 for Govern- 
ment barges f se on Upper Mis- 
sissippi Page 6, Col. 5 


International Law 


A 
treaty 


nation commercial 
th Haiti. 


Page 1, 


most favored 
is arranged 
Col.. 2 


Tron and Sieel 








Anti-Trust suit against National Mal- 
leable & Steel Cusiings Company has 
been set for tri September 13. 

Page 1, Col. 35 
ee 
Judiciary 

Circuit Court of Appeals rules that 
corporations’ actio in buying and ex- 
changing shares > ld not be taxable 
or construed is rying on or doing 
business.” -Page 6, Col. 4 

Panama Canal Zene District Court 
holds that tail lights on cows are un- 
necessary and it not required they 
should be so equipped to safeguard mo- 
torists. 4. Col 2 

Cireuit Court of Appeals holds as in- 
1dmissible evidences previous negligent 
use of railroad cressing., in damage suit 
resulting from death of boy. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court hel bank must show 
| reasonable care and caution in collecting 
draft else bank can not evade responsi- 
bility for its own neglect..Page 8, Col. 4 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals holds as sut- 
| ficient evidence to sustain conviction of 
trustee in bankruptcy on charges of mis- 
appropriation -Page 8, Col. 3 

Cireuit Court of Appeals rules that tax 
| lien exists on vessel where ship has home 
port, and that cla = enforceable. 

/ Page 10, Col. 1 

Circuit Court Appeals holds, in 
Neponset causes, that dry dock and steve- 





ined in Today’s Issue 


doring companies are not _entitled to 
muritime liens. Page 11, Col. 4 
Writ of certiorari asked for in suit 


against St. Louis & Western Railroad. 
Page 1Q, Col. 7 
Liquor nuisance ‘proceeding ‘dropped 


yy District Court on ground vef.aisjoinder 
and nonjoinder of parties..Page 11, Col. 1 
District Court rules on puient infringe- 
ment Page 11, Col. 


Labor 


Secretary 
prevention 


5 


Davis, at confer- 
of industrial 
of life and limb” 
educational program 
action. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Trade,” “Retail Trade.” 


of Labor 


ence acci- 
dents, 


be 


on 


says “wastage 


can reduced by 


fostered by Congressional 





“Wholesale 


Milling 


“Commerce 


Minis ipal Government 


See 


and Trade. 


See 


Governor of New Jersey protests to 
War Department that New York city 
garbage dumped at sea is being washed 
up on the Jersey shores..Page 2, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Two investigations into naval depot 
explosions Page 3, Col. 2 





Citizens Military 


Col. 7 


Thirty of forty-nine 
Training ¢ Page 38, 


“Government Personnel.” 


Naturalization 
General of Immigration 
declares many men helding offices of pub- 


‘amps open 


See 


Commissioner 


lic trust are not American citizens. . 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Patents 


District Court rules on piutent infringe- 
ce 


ment .Page 11, Col. 5 


Postal Service 
Western 


inges re 


route 
12, Col. 6 
offices discontinued. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


and southern 


ported 


postal 
chi Page 


Three tourth-class 


Prohibition 
York 


by 


New 
augmented 


enforcement 
150 in 
version of industrial 


agents to be 

to stop di- 
Page 1, Col. 1 
ding dropped 


effort 


alcohol e 





Liquor nuisance procee 


by District Court on ground of misjoinder 
ind nonjoinder of purties..Page 11, Col. 1 


Rev. KE. J. Richardson named additional 
delegate 


alcholism 


Public Health 


pamphlet on 


to international congress aguinst 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Government “Nutritive 








value of tish and shellfish.’’.Page 12, Col. 5 
Smallpox epidemic reported in India. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
few radioactive preparations have any 
medicinal value. Pas 2; Cok, 7 
. 7 
Public Utilities 
Time extension granted on construe: 
tion of Hludson River tunnel into New 
York City I 6, Col. 4 
Railroads 
Monthly statistics of earnings and ex- 


Kansas City Southern, St. 


Missouri- 


penditures of 


Louis Southwestern of Texas, 
Kansas-Texus and Missouri-Kansus-Texas 
Railroads of Texus Col. 2 


Circuit Court in- 


Page 9, 
Appeals holds 
of previous negligent 


in Miit 


of us 


udmissible evidence 
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death 
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resulting from or 


boy 
Page 
the 


11, 


Supreme 


Cot 
Writ of certiorari asked of 
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Arkansas damage 


executives makes objection to methed fol- 
lowed in determining railroag@ valuations. 


Page 6,Cul. 1 

Arguments heard on proposed acquisi- |! 
tion of Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Railroad by Atlantic Coast Line. j 
Page 6, Col. 7 |] 

Mobile & Gulf Railroad authorized to | 
issue $300,000 of common stock. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


to operate 


against St. 


issue $45,000,000 general mortgag 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Final valuation placed on Georgia | 
Northern Railway Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


benefits reported by Department of In- 

terior ; Page 9, Col. 7 
Rules outlined for delinquent water 

right payments. Page 4, Col. 7 


Retail Tr ike | 


lien exists on vessel where ship has home 


duction a 
ured, 
rented 
mony 
it 
‘commission 


‘ourt of the United States for review of 


judgment. 
Page 6, Col. 
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Counsel for Southern group of railroad 
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R. R. seeks permission 
brane®f line in Utah. 

Page 6, Col. 
certiorari for in suit 
Louis & Western Railroad. | 

Page 10, Col. 7 
Railroad authorized to 
e bonds. 


Union Pacific 


6 


Writ of asked 


Great Northern FT 


Water power and irrigation costs and |} 








Employment report Page 6, Col. 1 
‘ || 
| 
Rubber | 
See “Judiciary.” |} 
‘J ° . | 
Shipping } 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds, in i 
Neponset cases, that dry dock and steve- 1 
doring companies are not entitled to || 
maritime liens Page 11, Col. 4 1 


Circuit Court of Appeals rules that tax 


|| 
| 
| 





port, and that claim is enforceable. 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 
New England coast line to be checked || 
by Coast and Geodetic Survey. 1] 
Page 6, Col. 4 || 
Commerce report on grain shipments || 
through Constantiople Page 5, Col. 6 1 
See “Inland Waterways.” 1| 
’ Y 
Supreme Court | 
Ruling reads that disbarment of at- 
torney by any State prevents his practice 


before Supreme Court of the United 
States silos .Page 10, Col. 7 
Writ of certiorari sought in action 
where alleged “corrupt prosecution is 
charged .Page 11, Col. 1 | 
Writ of certiorari asked for review of 
Arkansus damage judgment. 1] 
Page 6, Col. 2 


i} 


Tariff | 


In determining cost of sugar beet pro- i 
return on capital was fig- 
ef land, whether 
calculated—testi- 
Commissioner 


fair 
the 
or owned, 
of Tariff 
Senate committee 


and value 

was 
Brossard 
investigation of the 


Puge 7 


Taxation 


corporations’ 
changing 


Cireuit Court of Appeals rules that || 
actions in buying and ex- \| 
should. not be taxable 


shares 


| 
| or construed as “carrying on or doing || 
1] 


business.” 


1 


rupt. 


ankruptcy 
tion 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue rules that 
court has exclusive jurisdic- | 
taxpayer adjudged bank- | 
, 10, Col. 
Appeals holds that sal- 
PAGE 'THREE.] 


where is 


Page 6 
Circuit Court of 
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VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public 
servants and a fair and rea- 
sonable estimate of their fidel- 
ity and uscfulness.” 

—Grover Cleveland. 
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PRICE 5 CENTS. 


Decline Recorded 


In Trade Balance 
For Fiseal Year 


Favorable Showing in 1924-25 
of $1,040,452,.375 Shrinks 
to $286,828,711 in 
1925-26. 


Secretary | Hoover 
Explains Causes 

















Ascribes Situation to Reduced Ex- 
ports and Price of Cotton and 
Grain Compared With 


Previous Period. 





marked decrease in the balance of 
of the United States for the fiscal 
ended June 30, noted when June 
figures, announced July 14 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, completed the est- 
mate for'the 12 months, brought forth a 
statement on the same day from Secretary 
Hoover ascribing reasons for the situation. 


The 
trade 
year 


A preliminary report showed the balance 
of merchandise trade in June favorable to 
the extent of only $1,000,000, coming in tiie 
wake of a favorable balance of $36,000,00¢ 
in May and a series of adverse balances 
for the other months of 1926. 

Decline In Balance. 


The favorable balance of trade for the 


fiscal year 1925-1926 was announced as 
$286,828,711, a sharp decline from the 
favorable balance of $1,040,452,375  re- 


corded for the preceding fiscal year. 

The same report showed that despite the 
marked reduction in the merchandise ex- 
port surplus of the United States during 
the fiscal year, the net import of gold rose 
to nearly $100,000,000. This apparently 
anomolous situation is the subject of a 
statement by Grosvenor Jones, chief of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce, giving reascns 
for the gold inflow. 

June gold imports, atcording to the 
figures announced by the Department of 
Commerce, exceeiled éxporis by $15,244, base 
while silver exports exceeded imports by: 


$2,350,076. This brought an unfavoralae 
gold balance of $97,288,026 for the 12 
months and a favorable silver balance of 


$28,581,356. 

The decrease in the year’s merchandise 
trade bulance, to Secretary 
Hoover, is due tu ua decrease of about 2% 


according 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.J 


Radioactive Waters 


Found of Little Value 


Bureau of Chemistry Reports 
5%. of Samples Analyzed Have 
Therapeutic Efficacy 


The medicinal efficacy of slightly radio- 
active waters and preparations has been 
much misrepresented, according to officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These officials, 
while engaged in the enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs Act, have just finished a 
country-wide survey of waters and drugs 
alleged to be radioactive. Only 5 per cent 
of those products analyzed were found to 
be of value as therapeutic agents, and 
then only under certain conditions. 

A warning against the indiscriminate 
use of products which are highly 
radioactive has also been issued by these 
Bureau of Chemistry officials. The use of 


those 


radium in active dosage is declared to bé 
possible of harm as well as_ good. 


The report of the officials of the Bureau 
of Chemistry follows in full text: 

The 
radium 
pounds, 
tablets, 
washes, 


products analyzed 
included hair 


for content of 
tonics, bath com- 
suppositories, tissue creams, tonic 
face paswders, ointments, mouth 
demulcents, opiates, ophthalmic 
healing pads and other prepa- 
rations in solid, semi-solid and liquid form 
for which therapeutic value because of al- 
leged radio-activity claimed. Only 5 
p@ cent of the products analyzed and 
claimed to be radio-active contained radium 
in sufficient quantities to render them en- 


solutions, 


was 


(Continued on Page 6, aa 


Column 


Electrical Storms Start 


Forest Fires in Idaho 


Heavy electrical storms on the afternoon 


of July 12, started 97 fires in the Kaniksu 
National Forest in Northern Idaho and 
Western Montana, which are expected to 
spread in the next few days, district head- 


quarters informed the United States For- 





est Service July 14. 

During the first 10 days of July fire 
expenses in the northern district of the 
Forest Service amvunted to $10,000. The 
lurgest fires were in Blacksee National 
Forest, where 4,000 acres were burned, the 


Cour d’Alene National Forest, 2,000 acres, 


und Pend Oreille National Forest, 6v0 
acres, 
Reports from the California district 


place expenses of fighting forest fires on 
the national forests of California since 
July 1 at $49,550. During this period there 
were 134 fires, and the situation 
reported as slightly relieved. 
10-day period trom July 
expense for fighting 
throughout 


is now 
During the 
1 to July 10 extra 
fires in the nationai 
the United States 


forests 


—\| | amounted to at out $80,000 


Yr 


Z 
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European 
Treaties 


Signatures on Bill 
Of Congress Heads 
Held Unnecessary 


Measures May Become Law if 
President Satisfies Self They 
Were Constitutionally 
Passed. 


Bills passed by Congress may become 
“Yaw irrespective of the signature of the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House, provided the President satisfies 
ehimself that they were constitutionally 
passed by the two Houses. Representative 
Sinnott (Rep.), of The Dalles, Oregon, 
chairman of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, made this known on July 138. 
He called attention to a copy of an opinion, 
in his possession, written June 13, 1924, 
by Harlan F. Stone, then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, now an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

As far back as the memory of veteran 
members of Congress run it has been cus- 
tomary, after passage of a bill by both 
Houses, to rush it to the Speaker and to 
the Vice President for their signatures 
as part of the vital formalities preliminary 
to despatching it to the White House for 
the President's approval. Attorney Gen- 
eral Stone's opinion, given to the Presi- 
dent, and a copy sent to Mr. Sinnott, who 
was sponsor of legislation involved, sus- 
tained the President's right to sign bills 
despite the omission of the signatures of 
the presiding officers of the two Houses, 
with the suggestion that the President 
would safeguard the validity of any such 
legislation by 
Houses actually passed the bill. 

The bills immediately cited were the 
Sixty-eighth Congress—House bills 9661, 
which as the result of this ruling became 
public law 293, and House bill 6426, which 
became private law 68. The former re- 
lated to adjustment of compensation of 
civilian employes in the field service. The 
latter was an omnibus pension measure. 

The opinion sent to the President held 
that the President not only could sign if 
satisfied that the bills were constitutionally 
passed, but that he also had the power 
to approve bills after the adjournment sine 
die of the Congress which passed them 
but within 10 days 
they had been pre 


in 


esented to the President. 
Text of Opinion. 


The full text of Attorney General Stone's | 
Representative 


opinion, as made public by 
Sinnott follows: 

June 13, 
have the 


1924. 
Dear Mr. 
invite 


President: I 
your attention to the 
known as H. R. 9561, a bill 
tional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, to enable the heads 
of the several departments and independ- 


to 


making certain that the two | 


(Sunday excepted) after | 


1778) 





honor | 
measure 
making addi- | 


ent establishments to adjust the rates of | 


compensation of the civilian employes in 
certain of the field services. 

The official records at the Capitol 
that this bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and that the enrolled bill was printed 


show 


| in calling the extraordinary 


| absolute 
deputies within 30 days. 


on parchment at the Government Printing | 


Office, but was not returned to the Capitol 
until a few minutes after both Houses of 
Congress had adjourned on June 7, 
consequently the bill was not 
either the presiding ‘officer of 
or the Speaker of the House. 

The bill, as you are 
portant of legislation and I 
taken liberty of making inquiry 
the legal questions pertaining to the same 
for 
or 


signed by 


aware, is a very im- 
niece have 


the 


not 
ing the bill it may 
and made a law. 
tution, prescribes the 
bills shall be passed by Congress. It is 
not a constitutional requirement that the 
Signatures of the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House appear upon 
a bill, nor do I find statute expressly 
requiring this. Those signatures are in 
the nature of a certification and serve to 
notify the President that the bill has been 
passed by the two Houses of Congress. 

The law seems to be settled that 
where gnature of a presiding officer 
of a legislative body is in the nature of a 
certification, the Chief Executive can 
satisfy himself concerning the passage 
of the legislation by referring to the 
official records of the houses and if he is 
satisfied that the measure has 
Stitutionally passed, may attach his 
signature and make the bill a law and the 
omission of the signature of the presiding 
officer will not invalidate the act. 

In the present case, in view of the 
fact that the Federal Constitution does 
not require the signature of Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
House of Representatives, I believe 
you would be legally authorized to 
H. R. 9561 after first having satisfied 
yourself that the act was constitutionally 
passed by the two Houses of Congress, 
upon a certificate of this fact by the clerk 
of the House the Secretary of the 
Senate. 


now be signed by 


Section 7, 


you 
of the Consti- 
manner in which 


any 


well 
the si 


been con- 


he 


the 


the 
that 


sign 


and 
The question has been raised as to the 
right of the President to sign a bill after 
the adjournment of The mat- 
ter has the At- 
torney General, 32 Op. A. G. In this 
opinion, with which I agree, it was held 
that the President has the power to ap- 
prove bills after the adjournment sine die 
of the Congress which has passed them 
but within days (Sundays excepted) 
after they have been presented to him. 
Acting upon this opinion, President Wil- 
son June 10, 1920, five days after 
adjournment of the Congress, signed the 
Feceral Water Power Act and on June 
14, 1920, he approved six other acts, which 
may be found in 41 Stat., pp. 1077 to 1079, 
inclusive 


Congress. 


heretofore been before 


225. 


ten 


on the 


May I make the suggestion that you can 
satisfy yourself of the passage of H. R. 
9561 by calling upon the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate 
for certified extracts, under the seal of 
the Senate and the House, of the journals 
of the respective Houses, in order to pro- 
duce consideration documentary 
the fact of this bill having 
by Congress and enrolled for 
presentation to you. 

if, from this evidence, you are satisfied 


for your 
of 


passed 


evidence 
been 


the total 
1924, | 


the Senate | 


into | 


the purpose of ascertaining whether | 
under the circumstances surround. | 


; were submitted to the Polish Diet 


ra 
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Foreign Affairs 


Severe Smallpox Epidemic 
Reported in Indian Province 


Reports to the United States Public 
Health Service from semi-official sources 
assert that there has bene prevalent in 
India a severe epidemic of smallpox. At 
the beginning of the current year in the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack of the Prov- 
ince of Oriss there were reported 15,725 
of this disease with 3,088 resultant deaths. 

In Southern India, however, these 
ports disclése, smallpox was less prevalent 
than during the early months of 1925. 


Project to Enlarge 
President’s Powers 


re- 


Before Polish Diet | 


Authority to Dissolve Parlia- 
ment Increased by Pro- 
posed Changes to the 
Constitution. 


The proposed changes in the Polish con- 
stitution, giving the executive branch of 
the government the right to dissolve Par- 
liament under greatly lessened restrictions. 
have been conveyed to the Department 
State by American Minister John B. Stet- 
son, at Warsaw. 

The changes were drawn up 
Marshal Pilsudski’s coup of May 


of 


following 
13, and 
June 
In general, 
to expand 


16 
by the Council of Ministers. 
all the proposed changes tend 
the powers of the President. 

The diet could no longer be 
session by one-third of 
a clear majority would be 
budget of the government would 
effective automatically if Diet should 
neglect to pass upon it within four months 
after presentation. 

The President could dissolve the Diet on 
the vote of the Council of Ministers, a new 
provision. He could also dissolve it on 
the basis of a decision taken by 
thirds instead of three-fifths majority 
half the legal members present 

The President is also to be given a 


called into 

members; 
The 
become 


its own 
required. 


the 


with 


new 


type of veto power: but the Diet is given, | 


also, the right to pass laws over his veto 
Executive decrees may be issued. under 
the proposed changes in the constitution, 
when the Diet is not in session. 
Minister Stetson transmitted 
formation in 
the Nowy Kurger Polski of June 17, de- 
scribing the proposed changes, and com- 
menting on their significance. This 
was in part as follows: 
As compared with the 
stitution in force now, 
changes are as follows: 
In article 25 paragraph 2. the month of 
the me@ting of the Diet is changed from 
October to September. 
In paragraph 3 the 


this in- 


laws of 


the 


the con- 


project of 


innovation consists 


Diet in the future at 


majority 


of an 
of 
The change then 
requires the absolute majority of the legal] 
number of deputies instead of one-third of 
number of deputies, 
term for calling the extraordi- 
session (within 30 days) 

In the last paragraph the change states 
that the Diet after the session in Septem- 
ber should be closed after the lapse of four 
months from the day of the presentation 
by the government of the budget plan. 
In case the project of the budget will not 
be approved within that time by 
the budget acquires legal force and 
such will be published in the Official 
zette. This change puts a finish to the 
discussions of the Diet which until now 
were carried on “ad infinitum’ and on 
the other hand exempts the future govern- 
ment from ruling the state under ‘‘ex lax’”’ 
conditions. 

Dissolution of Parliament. 

Article 26 of the constitution recognizes 
the right of the President of the Republic 
to dissolve both legislative bodies as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Diet and Senate 
taken on thé basis of a majority of two- 
thirds of votes with half of the legal num- 
ber of deputies and senators present. 

Another case provides for 
tion of the Chamber by 
the Republic on the 
of Ministers. Further changes planned are 
that new elections must take place within 
120 days and not 90 days as it was before. 

Article 3 introduces a kind of ‘‘veto” of 
the President of the Republic against an 
approved law, and demand 
reasoned document reexamination 
the refused law. In however, the 
Diet approves the rejected law without 
change by an absolute majority of the lega! 
number of deputies the President orders 
the publication of this law. 

Article 4 to Article 38 suggests the allo- 
cation to the President the 
of right to issue orders 
interval between the 
tive until the next meeting of the Cham- 
bers. Such orders can also be issued 
the President when the Diet is 
However, no orders can in any way 
fere with the constitution nor change same. 
Orders issued by the President 
effectiveness in case they 


the request 


of the legal number 


lishes the 
nary 


Ga- 


the 


he can ina 
the 


case, 


of Republic 
during the 


effec- 


the 


Diet’s segsion, 


by 
closed. 


their 
not presented 
to the Diet within 15 days after 
ing. 

Article 5 decides the closing of the pres- 
ent session sumetime during 
of July with the application 
of Article 1 of this law. 


lose 
are 


its meet 


the month 
of provision 
Finally, the Presi- 


dent is entitled to issue orders on the basis | 


of the new Article 4 of this law 
cember 31, 1927. 


until De- 


that the bill in question did pass the Con- 
gress, then I would make the further sug- 
gestion that request the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to send you the 
enrolled bill, accompanied by attesta- 
tion of the fact that this the bill, duly 
enrolled, and that it originated in the 
House of Representatives. With the rec 
ords made as suggested, I believe the bill 
will then be read; signature. 

Your attention invited H, 
6426, which is in a like situation 


you 


his 


is 


for your 


is also to R. 
Respectfully 

HARLAN F. STONE, 
Attorney General. 


The White House, 


(Signed) 


To the President, 


0,(20 Cases | 


| dangerous than the situation in 





} which 


| Premier 


| intensive 
| its neighbor. 


a two- | described 


a translation of an article in | : 
| all preparing it—so today 


| a politician 


article | ° 
} in 


session of the | 


} Coue 


really 


and estab- | 


| ception 


} this 
| ropean 


the Diet, | 


as } 
| avoided with a minimum of judgment, 


| on 





dissolu- | 
the President of | 
motion of the Council 


of 
| 


inter- | 





| : 
semi-alliances creates a 


Education 
Public Health 


Europe on Verge of War, Says Author of Artiele, 
Called Pertinent iby A Ambassador Herrick 


“Chaos of Treaties’ 
Declared Dangerous 


Writer in Berlin Newspaper Says 
Situation Is More Perilous 


Than That of 1914. 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
has forwarded to the Department of 
what he terms be interesting 
pertinent article regarding 
litical Alignments” 
Vossiche Zeitung, a Berlin newspaper 
“The key sentence of this article,” 
bassador Herrick notes, ‘reads as fellows 
‘This chaos of treaties, 
alliances creates a situation which is more 
1914." 

Europe, according to R. N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. author the artiele, on the 
threshold of a new and the only 
factor which prevents war from breaking 
the -general of 


Paris 


State 


at 


and 
Po- 


to “an 


European 


Am- 


alliances and semi 


of is 


war, 
out is impoverishment 
Europe. 

Supposed Danger Spots Listed. 


“Alsace-Lorraines’ have 


Twelve new 


been created by the peace treaties, accord- 
ing to the 
are 


instancé™™ Miss 


the most dangerous of 
and Italy. If, 
Gibson, who shot 
had Serbian, 
Albanian, 
English, southern Europe would have been 
plunged into war. the writer 

The League of Nations, Mr. 
Kalergi surrendered 
aims in Vilna, before Italy 
in Great Britain in Mosul, 
and is capable of preventing war only 
tween small 

Each 


author, 


in Bessarabia 


for 


Mussolini, been 


Greek, Tyrolese or instead of 


savs 
Coudenhove- 
moral 


states, has its 


before Poland 


Corfu, before 
be 
nations 


nation in Europe cultivates more 


neighbor to 


Kalergi. 


relations with the 
according to Mr. 
the younger generation is growing up with 


been 


and 


which has 


childhood 


enthusiasm for 
to them 
colors. 


war 
their 


an 

in in 

ideal 
Text of Article. 

received 


article, as 


State, 


The full of the 
the 
Europe is on the threshold of a new 
Today, in 1926, the danger in Europe 
is greater it was 13 years ago As in 
1914. European 
they were 
hardly 
return 


place 


text 


at Department of follows: 

war. 
war 
than 
‘arcely Was a 


when there s 


politician desiring war—though 
there is 
the 
taking 
historical 
to a 


who wants to see 


of war, though the events 


Europe, from a 
the 


break out 


when seen 


of constitute prelude 


point 
new 


view, 
war which ma) at any mo- 
ment. 

Th Ss fact 
cially for several 
the lack of courage that keeps people from 
looking straight at the facts and from 
clearly understanding and judging the 
danger that hangs over us. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald rightly called the 
people that will 
the re- 


“Peace 


and semi-offi- 
chiefly 


is denied officially 


reasons It is 


Locarno 


has 


policy hope peace 


be m 1ined by constant 


petition of t is assured.” 
But in the end this system leads to a dan- 
self-deception and to a sinful de- 
of others. <A day will when 


up from this 


the phrase, 


gerous 
come 


Europe will wake auto-sug- 


gestion and find herself before the alterna- 


again 
the 
general 
Says War Can Be Averted. 
would be ridiculous to 
danger unavoidable. 


banish 
Eu- 


tive either to or 


and 


begin war 


danger destroy present 


system by a revolution. 


It this 


be 


consider 


war as It can 
good 
will, and initiative The only question is 
whether official Europe hi 
minimum. 
Whether the 
under 
incidents. 
The 
danger 


as Europe 


is this necessary 
war breaks out not, de 
the present circumstances, 
Neither no. 


or 
pends, 
is 


wat peace 


certain thing that is certain 


that will 
maintains her 


only 


is the of war continu 


long 


course. 


1e 
as present 
seems have 
ylution at 
Alsace-Lorraines 


Western Alsace-Lorraine to 
found a 
But 
have arisen 
This 
the small 
Italy 
the 
zone 


permanent s¢ Locarno. 


at least a dozen new 
in Eastern 
dozen Alsace-Lorraines 
territory between 
the hand 
hand It is 
of Europe that all 
1871 have taken 
Russo-Turkish War, 
War, 1885; Greco-Turk 
Balkan War, 1912: World 
Russo-Polish War, 1926 
These Alsace-Lorraines 
Memel question, (2) Vilna 
Danzig and the Corridor 
Upper-Silesian question, 


Europe. 


of lie on 


Germany and 
in 
this 
Kuropean 
place, 


on one and Russia on 


other in voleanic 
wars 
since namely: 
Serb-Bulgarian 

War, 


War, 


1877 
1897; 


1914; 


ish 


new are: (1) 
(3) 
question, (4) 
(5) Western 


(6) German-Czec! 


question, 


Ukrainian question 
@) 
Southern Tyrol question, 
question, (10) 
Macadonian 
question. 


1 ques 
border 
(9) Italo-Jugoslav 

question, (11) 
(12) Bessarabian 


tion, Hungarian question, (8) 
Albanian 


question, 


To this is to be 
lem, the 
Anschluss. 

These questions are 
portance. 
medijate 


added, as a special prob- 
question of the Austrian 
not all of equal im- 

offer an = im- 
others represent 
hatred 
all these regions one 
insecurity and the 
the system or 


changed 


of 
of 
only a of 
and distrust. But 
finds a feeling of 
viction that either 
frontiers must be 
To the national in 
now added a political chaos. 
New Treaties Cited. 
The or:ginal of 
Venizelos, to stretch 
between Finland 
of States, 
arose the Little 
separate treaties 
treaties of friendship, 
tee, and alliance, and 
over Eastern Europe a network of mutual 
obligations. In these treaties are included 
the agreements the members 
the Little and Poland, Austria, 
Italy, the Baltic and Balkan 
agreements, agreements, the 
Berlin Germany and Rus 
and the League of Nations Pact. 
of 


Some 
danger 
source 


them 
war, 
lasting national 
in 
con- 
the 
chaos this 


region 1S 


idea 
the 


great Masaryk and 
of land 
federation 
In place of it 
and a 


make 

and 
was frustrated 
Entente 
which 


Greece a 
series 

are 
neutrality, 
which 


guaran 


have spread 


between 
Entente 
France, 
the 
between 


and 
Locarno 
treaty 
sia, 

This chaos treaties, alliances and 
situation which is 


more dangerous than the situation in 1914, 


which appeared in the | 


of | 
designated as | 


of 


| 








? than with the latter, 


; of 


} alliance 











4 


| exist in 1914 is the League 


| remembered 
; its 
| before Italy 


1 as 


when the two great systems of the Triple oF ull Text F t Forwarded 


stood opposed to 
it 
the 
an important 


Alliance and the Entente 
each other. <At that time, 
scurity and uncertainty 
gations that were 
the outbreak of the war 

The main safeguards the 
break of a war are the general impoverish- 
hand, and the 


was the ob- 
treaty obli- 
cause for 


of 


against out- 
ment of Europe on the one 
war experience, 
The general 
Without 


on the other. 
impoverishment of 

doubt, the only 
that has prevented until now 
of a European war. But 
not insurmountable. 

War Said to Be Idealized. 

The security of European peace is like 
based war experiences; but the 
two wars that have been fought since the 
World War us against having con- 
fidence in this element. The strong anti 
military propaganda in Europe since the 
World War is opposed by 4n even stronger 
propaganda in favor of idealizing war and 
war fame of each 


Europe 
element 


is, any 
the outbreak 
is 


? 
this bostacle 


wise on 


warn 


nation 
The the 
generations which 
World War, but 
enthusiasm and 
would not 
has been de 
them in childhood ant 
in ideal In this con- 

be noted psychological 

that the human instinct of 
self-preservation forgets odious and 
sad quicker than the beautiful Thus the 
war- 


danger increased 
up of those 
fought in the 
have experienced the war 
which, in an adventurous spirit, 
hesitate to go that 


war is by 
growing 


have not 


to war 


scribed to their 


school days 
to 


phenomenon 


colors 


nection is the 


the 
of war 


stronger 
tragic side. 


heroic side has left on many 


riors a impression than has the 


Another not 
The 
that it is capable 
small 
it also showed that it was 
check the 
of Europe, 
has different measures for the 
the strong. It still clearly 
how the League surrendered 
before Poland in Vilna, 
in Corfu, before Great Britain 
Mosul. Therefore the guarantee of 
peace through the League of Nations has 
to judged for the with much 
scepticism. 


that did 
of Nations. 


peace guarantce 


League proved last year 
of preventing a war between 
of Europe, but 
not sufficiently 
perialism of the 
and that it 


weak and 


states 


to im- 


strong 
great Powers 
is 
moral arms 
in 
be 


present 


The 
every 


mere fact that in 
State cultivates more intensively 
relations with the neighbor 


Europe nearly 
the 
of its neighbor 
constitutes a constant 
of war. We this 
constellation in the alliance of 
Poland and Czechgslovakia, in 
Jugoslavia, 
between 
Italy 
Ententes Called Menace. 
FE:ntentes constitute a permanent menace 
to a power which lies between 
and not a party to their 
ment. Only the adherence of the latter 
to the pact of friendship between its two 
neighbors can lead toward a real and per- 
urity of peace. 
the eastern-European 
Bessarabia. <As 
unsolved, European 
peace will remain unstable. The interna- 
tional position of Bessarabia is a paradox: 
Rumania annexed it, but Russia not 
recognize the annexation and regards it 
illegal occupation. England and 
France share officially the Rumanian point 
of view—-Germany and- Italy 
Should, insurrection 
out in 
troops 
such 
the 


danger see dangerous 
France with 
the alliance 
in the 


Gerinany 


Czechoslovakia 
of 
Russia 


with 
Friendship 


and and between 


and Spain. 


two allied 


States is agree- 


manent 
The 
powder 


sec 
mateh for* 
barrel is 
this question 


long as 


remains 


does 


an 


do not 


therefore, an 
and Russia her 
Dniester to it, 
would be considered from 

French standpoint 
from the 
would be 
attempt by Russia 

from foreign 
not an aggression. 
Russian treaty 
to a neutrality 
Polish-Rumanian treaty 
declare war on such a case. 

If Italy prohibits the passage of troops 
and ammunition, France will have 
the passage through Danzig 
loniki for sending support to 
allies. And it 
aid could come 
then 
open 
bor, so 


break 
Bessarabia send 


across the 


support 
an action 


English and as 
Russian 
Italian 


only 


aggression; 


it 


German- 
regarded 
to clear 
occupation, 


standpoint 
as an 
her territory 
therefore 

The German binds Ger- 
while the 


compels Poland to 


many strict 


Russia in 


only 


sea Sa- 


and 
her eastern 
questionable if such 
time. Poland would 
prefer to have Germany an 
than neutral neigh- 
make sure of French aid hy 
(through southern 
On the 
in her 
immediately 


is very 
in 
probably 
enemy 


rather a 


aus to 


land Germany and 
other hand, a 
conflict with 
eall forth an 
on Vilna and most 
ttempt of German volunteers 
Danzig. 
an-Polish war 
become 


Czechoslovakia) 

of Poland 
Russia would 
attack of Lit 
probably 


to take 


failure 


huania 
ania 
possession of This, would 
provoke 
automatically 


War, 


a Ger which would 


a Franco-German 
Thus the of Bessarabia 


new at 


question 


ope into a 


can 


plunge Ew War any 


time. 
Sees Peril in Italian 
second acute 


Aims, 
The danger 
Italy, 


imperialistic and 


war 
not make 
military 


lies in 
of her 
aspirations and 
necessity of territorial 
political expansion, 

certain yet in which direction 
this Italian pressure aiming «and 
whether this imperialism is directed chiefly 
at Africa, Asia Europe. It is certain, 
however, that open Italian imperial- 
strong element of insecurity 
and that an incident or a crime 
to the most far-reaching 


who does a secret 


who points out the 
and strong 
“It is not 


is 


or 
this 
ism 
for Europe 
can lead 
consequences 

“he 


attempt on 


means a 


any day 


for in Miss Gibson, who made 
Mussolini (Premier of Italy), 
Serb, a 


stance, 
an 
were a Tyrolese, a 
Albanian, we 
ne, 

“Thus, 
today 


Greek, or an 
probably would be having a 
southern Europe. 
madman can plunge 
war. So 
Furopean peace—only seven 
the of the World War. 
“These two examples show 
Kuropean peace and 


reform 


War in 


any Kurope 
into a unstable 


years 


new is 
since 
end 
the 

the necessity 
of the 


dangers 
of 
European 


to 

an immediate 
system. 
Arbitration Treaty Proposed. 

“All European powers which realize this 

danger 

tion 


and desire to press for 
come together as 
possible to a pan-European conference and 


Ils preven 


ought to as soon 


| 


| 








al 


| 





| the 


| objectionable features of this 


' 
| 
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By Envoy at Paris 


Referred To as “Interesting” to 
position of New Political Align- 
ments Abroad. 


collective tretay 


work out a on the fol- 


lowing basis: 
1. Obligatory arbitration system, the ap- 
all 


any 


plication of which is guaranteed by 


signatory against 
that 
arbitration decision, 
European state. 


powers; solidarity 


power refuses 


an 


arbitration or violates 
or attacks any 
2. Dissolution of all political agreements 
concluded between European states, in fa 
vor of the pan-European collective agree- 
ment. 

3. Pan-European Minorities Commission, 
Pan-European Colonial Agreement, and 
Economic Entente. 

No state should be forced to sign this 
pan-European peace pact; but the adhe- 
sion to it should be open to all European 
states, including England and Russia. 


If, be expected after the Ge- 
neva England and Russia can 
not or do not desire to join this pact, meas- 
ures should be taken towards the exten- 
sion of the Locarno Agreement with Eng- 
land on a pan-European basis. A similar 
agreement of friendship should con- 
cluded with Russia on the basis of a final 
solution of the Bessarabian question. For 
Europe must understand at last that this 
question not a local conflict between 
Russia and Rumania, but European 
question of first importance, and nothing 
omitted that might bring about 
speedy and final solution of it. Should 
a compromise fail, Europe ought to accept 
the loyal offer of Russia to solve the Bes- 
sarabian question by a plebiscite. 

Measure Called Radical. 


might 
experience, 


as 


be 


1S 
is a 


can be 


It is evident that such a radical measure 
of solving European questions is difficult, 
but it is the only way to peace. 

The road now Europe leads 
European peace has not returned 
War. We live in a con- 
war and peace, but not in 
we experience now is the 
continuation of war, only ‘in a different 
form. We are still the scene of economic- 
political warfare. This bloodless warfare 
ean change any day into bloody one. 
The inertia of Europeans is stronger than 
their They are drifting toward war 
not are warlike, but because 
they are blind. Only when airships laden 
With «poisonous bombs will bombard their 
cities will they realize what has happened, 
what they could have avoided, and what 
they had failed to do. They will then try 
to turn history back and see how they 
could avoid this senseless misery and suf- 
fering. But it will be too late. 


followed by 
to war. 
since the World 
dition between 
peace. What 


a 


fear. 
because they 


Garbage Disposal 


Brings Complaint 


Refuse From New York City Is 
Washed Up on New Jersey 
Shore, Says Governor. 


Governor A. Harry Moore, of New Jer- 
sey, has informed Secretary Dwight F. 
Davis, of the Department of War, that he 
again is receiving complaints that the 
northern section of the New 
littered with garbage from New York City, 
which has been dumped at sea, it was an- 
nounced on July 13 by the department. 

Secretary Davis, in reply, informed Gov- 
Moore that this situation has been 
brought to the attention of the supervisor 
of New York harbor, and instructions were 
given to the effect that none of the New 
York City garbage should be dumped with- 
in a radius where it would reach the New 
coast. Every effort will be made, 
the Secretary said, to prevent the discharge 
of this garbage elsewhere than at the au- 
thorized dumping place, whieh is placed at 
22 nautical miles from the New Jersey 
coast. 


ernor 
Jersey 


At_the same time the department. an- 
nounced that it has called to the at- 
tention of the mayor'of New York City the 
method of 
garbage disposal, and stressed the impor- 
tance of the early completion of that city’s 
program for construction of incinerators 
for the disposal of garbage on shore. 


Cuban Is Studying 
American Schools 


also 


Miss de los Rios Paying Particular 
Attention to Primary Educa- 
tion Methods. 


Miss Catalina Fernandez de los Rios, in- 
spector general of kindergartens for the 
Republic of Cuba, is making an inspection 
of American educational institutions, with 
especial reference to primary education, 
according to Miss Heloise Brainart, chief 
of the Division of Education of the Pan 
American Union. 


Miss Fernandez, during her stay in the 
city of Washington, has conferred with 
Dr. John T. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and with other mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Education. She an- 
nounced that Dr, Arthuro Montori has 
been selected by the President of Cuba 
to be attached to the Cuban Embassy in 
Washington, for the purpose of making a 
continuous study of educational methods 
which may be of service to his Republic. 

The Cuban schools, according to the Pan 
American Union, are handicapped by lack 
of financial sustenance. This, it was stated, 
is partly attributable to the fact that all 
of the schols of that Republic are en- 
tirely free and dependent upon public 
funds for support. 


Jersey coast is | 
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Public Welfare 


Rev. E. J. Richardson Named 


To Congress on Alcoholism 


The Department of State announced on 
July 14 that the Reverend E. J. Richard- 
son has been chosen ag an additional dele- 
gate on the part of the United States to 
the 


International Congress against glco- 


holism opens at Dorpat, 


which 
on July 18. 
The State 


Esthonian 


Esthonia, 


has asked 
to 


Department the 


Government accept the 


notification of his appointment in lieu of 


the certificate of designation which was 


too late to reach him. 

Other delegates representing the United 
States at the Congress are Bishop James 
at; Dr. 

Dinwiddie, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 


Harry 8. 


Cannon, 
Edwin Cc. 
and Mr. 


Bishop John L. Nuelsen; 


Warner. 


Imbrie Relief Plan 


Is Separated From 
Fund for Education 


Bill, Awaiting Congress, 
Amended So as to Be Paid 
Out of Funds in Treas. 
ury Department. 


Is 


The “Trenton Fund" for the education 


of Persian students in the United States 
will by a passage of the 
bill) which up before Congress 
this winter an appropriation of 
$30,000 for Mrs. Katherine Imbrie, the 
widow of American Vice Consul Ribert 


Imbrie, who was killed in Teheran, Persia, 
July 18, 1924. 


not be reduced 


will come 
asking 


This is disclosed by the bill as reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the measure being changed to 
make the proposed appropriation a simple 
“relief bill’ giving the widow of the mur- 


| dered vice consul $30,000 “out of any funds 


not otherwise appropriated" and not appro- 
priating the money out of the $110,000 
paid by Persia to the United States for 
the expenses in connection with sending 
the cruiser “Trenton” to Persia to bring 
Major Imbrie’s body back to the United 
States, 

Mrs. Imbrie already has been 
$60,000 by the Persian government, 
Melvin Seymour, an American 
with the vice consul when he 


tacked, received $3,000 indemnity 
juries. 


paid 
and 
Who was 
was at- 
for in- 


High Honors Paid to Bedy. 

In addition, the Persian government ac- 
corded the murdered American official the 
highest military honors, and his body was 
escorted to the port of Bushier by a de- 
tachment of soldiers headed by two gen- 
erals. 

The $110,000 paid by 
funeral voyage of the U.S 


Persia for the 
. cruiser Trenton 
the Department of State, 
which collected it, to form the nucleus of 
an endowment for the education of Per- 
sian students, to be known as the "Tren- 
ton Fund.” 


Mrs. Imbrie has sought additional 
lief, beyond the $60,000 paid her by 
Persian government, and asked she 


re- 
the 
be 


| Siven the $110,000 of the Trenton Fund. 


Senator William M. Butler of Massachu- 
setts introduced a bill, and duplicate 
was introduced in the House, formally ap- 
propriating the balance of the $110,000 
for the purpose of establishing the educa- 
tional fund after Mrs. Imbrie should first 
be paid $40,000 of this money. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, in con- 
sidering the Butler bill, struck out the 
entire original text and added five new 
lines appropriating $30,000 out of the 
treasury, and also amended the title of 
the bill to read “F@r the Relief of Kath- 
erine Imbrie.“’ The bill was reported out 
favorably in this form and is now ready 
for consideration when Congress re- 
assembles in December. 


a 


Prohibition, 
Legislation 


Dr. Octavio Resigns 
As Head of Special 


Claims Commission 
Brazilian Jurist Assigns as Rea- 
son Impairment of Health 
by High Altitude 
of Mexico. 

The Derertment of State has announced 
that Dr. 


jurist who had presided over 
United 


Rodrigo Octavio, the Brazilian 
the Special 


Claims Commission, States and 
had resigned. 


Dr. Octavio had been absent from Mexico 


Mexico, 


City ever since handing down the Santa 
Ysabel decision against the United States, 
the massacre of 


Santa Isabel 


by which damages for 


seventeen Americans at on 
January 10, 1916, were denied. 

The _ reason Dr. Octavio's 
resignation is that his health is adversely 
by altitude of Mexico City, 
is 7,850 feet the Dr. 
Octavio is also understood to have resigned 
which 


given for 


affected the 


which above sea. 


from other claims commissions 


Mexico has established with European 


of 
Department 


a member. 


the 


countries, which he was 

The 
accuracy of press reports from Mexico io 
the effect that Dr. 
Octavio’s rtsignation wass that the United 
had that it 
would not accept any of the decisions of 
the Brazilian jurisst. Dr held 


the United States rep- 


of State denied 
one of the reasons for 


States Government indicated 
Octavio 
office under a treaty, 
resentative on the same commission being 
B. Judge Perry's dis- 
senting opinions are official 
it was 


Judge Ernest Perry. 


not, however, 


expressions from this Government, 
pointed out. 

Dr. Octavio was chosen by mutual con- 
sent of the United States and Mexico on 
May 6, 1924, under the Special Claims Con- 
vention which, has jurisdiction over the 
claims of Americans against Mexico during 
the revolutionary period of 1910-1920. This 
convention was signed September 10, 1923, 
and ratifications were exchanged on Febru- 
ary 19, 1924. 

No successor to Dr. Octavio has been 
chosen. No time has been set for the 
next meeting of the Special Claims Com- 
mission. It is pointed out at the Depart- 
ment of State that the work of the Special 
Claims Commission does not have to be 
finished until 1929. 

This commission is distinct from the 
General Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico, of which C. V. Van Vollen- 
hoven, of the University of Leiden, 
Holland, is presiding commissioner. The 
latter commission sits in Washington and 
has jurisdiction over claims of both 
Americans and Mexicans dating from the 
last claims convention in the sixties to 
September 1, 1926. 

A rehearing of the Santa Isabel decision 
has been asked by the United States. 
One of the early meetings of the commis- 
sion, when Dr. Octavio's successor has 
been chosen, will pass upon this request. 

‘The United States Government bases 
its claim for a reopening of the case on 
the ground that Judge Ernest B. Perry, the 
American Commissioner, was not present 
when Dr. Octavio and the Mexican Com- 
missioner, F. Gonzalez Roa, decided against 
the American claimants and did not vote 
on the decision of April 26, 1926, which 
held that ‘‘the Mexican Nation is neither 
morally nor legally bound by the events 
at Santa Isabel.”’ 

Judge Perry later handed’ down a dis- 
senting opinion, in which he stated: 

“The opinion of the presiding commis- 
sioner (Dr. Octavio), instead of applying 
the principles of equity, attempted to re- 
lieve Mexico from an obligation which it 
legally and morally bound itself to per- 
form.” 
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Labor 


Alien Smuggling 
Is Defeated Here, 
Says Mr. Husband 


Government’s Success Attrib- 
uted to Rigid Execution of 
Law and Effective Border 

Patrol. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
to be practically nil, due to the rigid ex- 
aminations abroad. Many countries, in 
May, had exhausted their quotas for the 
fiscal yeur. 

“There used to be a carefully conceived 
and executed system of bringing in aliens, 
contrary to law, from Cuba, Mexico and 
Canada, a8 gateways into this 
try,” said Mr. Tiusband. “The 
istration ot the quota law 
led to various subterfuges, with 
pressure for the 
from Europe and 
not be admitted lawfully 
of this country. Many 
past have in getting 
country. But today, with the 
“working of the border patrol, 
beaten the alien smuggler system. 

“At one time there were 26,000 
waiting to come into this country unlaw- 
fully, by boats or in any other way. They 
have tried to get in in various places. 
We put in border patrol down in Florida, 
caught many of the smugglers, and made 
the alien smuggler business on the Florida 
coast very unprofitable to the schemers. 
They used to be brought in in parties of 
20 30, to the expenses of the 
smuggling promoters. We caught the 
smuggled aliens and deported them to 
Cuba. There were the same attempts 
neross the border from Mexico and 
have deported the aliens back into 
They have tried to come across the 
Canadian borders but the deportation 
conditions there are a little different . We 
eannot deport aliens to Canada except 
where the aliens involved had applied for 
admission into this country and have been 
rejected within a year preceding. 

Problem of Seamen. 

“While we have beaten the 

alien-smuggler, there is still a loop-hole in 


coun- 
admin- 

has 
constant 
admissions of the aliens, 
elsewhere, Who could 
under the laws 
these in the 
into this 
successful 
we have 


of 


succeeded 


aliens 


or save 


we 
Mex- 


ico. 


European 


this work caused by the alien seamen de- | 
into | 
about | 


putting 
still 
but 
American 
ago the 


secumen 


their ships 
American There 
20,000 of these cases annually, 
of these re-ship in vessels out of 
ports. Up about two yeurs 
number of these deserting alien 
used to run upproximately 36,000 
Under the seamen’s law in 
these seamen have the right of shore leave 
which we cannot stop except under certain 
circumstances, knowledge of their 
plans to come into this country to stay. 
“We have reduced to almost nil the 
Nnumber of rejections of those coming by 
steamships aS passengers for entry at our 
ports, and fortified by consular documents. 
This is due to the rigid precautions taken 
by immigration inspectors not only at 
home but abroad, the spread of public 
health service activities in the gateways 
of immigration traffic abroad, and the co- 
operation of the steamship companies who 
id laws and expense in 
inadmissible aliens. 


from 
ports. 


serting 
are 


some 


to 


force 


as to 


the bringing over of 
The public health service of 
ment has been active 
work of inspection in Great Britain, 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Germany 
Poland. 

“Putting into effect that enormously 
restrictive law, the quota restriction law 
under which only a certain number of im- 
come in from each foreign 
year, has been proven 
a conspicuous achievement. The greatest 
sources of immigration restriction 
lems have been in the countries of southern 
and eastern Btreope. These countries used 
to flood this country with from $00,000 
to 1,000,000 immigrants year. Today, 
under the quota law, their combined quota 
is approximately 21,000. At last accounts 
there were 1,400,000 aliens on the weiting 
list in those countries, with their available 
quota a little less than 21,000. And the 
extension of the border patrol system, its 
tightening up all along the line insofar 
@s funda have permitted, has stopped such 
aliens from getting around the law by 
trying to smuggle themselves across the 
land borders. 


in this 
Hol- 
and 


especially 


migrants may 
country each now 


prob- 


a 


Quotas Exhausted Early. 


“During last May, for instance, 17,448 
aliens came the United States 
immigrants charged to the quota and 16,- 
185 natives of certain countries to which 
the quota does not apply, principally Can- 
ada and Mexico. 
ended May 31, Jast, a total of 147,586 aliens 
of the quota immigrant class were admit- 
ted, or 90 per cent of the annual quota. 
And during May Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Tinland, Hungary, Latvia, Norway, Ru- 
mania and Sweden had already exhausted 
their quota for the whole year. 


in to as 


The story of the deportations may be 
summarized this way in figurest 1,063 un- 
desirable aliens deported from the United 
States during May, which is more than 3 
per cent above the average number of de- 
portations for the preceding ten months of 
the fiscal year. Approximately one-half 
of these deportees were sent to Europe, 285 
to Mexico, 172 to Canada and less than 3 
each to the other countries. Entering the 
country without proper visa was the prin- 
cipal cause for these deportations. Then, 
1,731 aliens seeking admission during the 
month were rejected, because they 

failed to secure visas from the American 

eonsuls ubroad. The majority of these 
were debarred the international land 

boundaris, 1,201 fom Canada and 234 

from Mexico, having been turned _ back. 

The others were turned back at the sea- 

ports. . 

“Here another interesting feature. 
During the same month, 52,777 aliens were 
admitted into this country, At the same 
time 19,521 aliens left the United States. 
Fhis left a net increase of alien popula- 
tion of the United States, for the 
month, of 33,2 But of the 52,777 

- mitted, 19,244 only visitors 
country, not permanent 
dence. And aliens 


same 


at 
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one 
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ary bonus is either compensation or profit 


and liable to income tax levy. 
Page 10, Col. 


Circuit Court of Appeals rules that man | 
lien exists on vessel where ship has home 


port, and that claim is enforceable. 
Page 10, Col, 
See “Automotive Industry 


Affairs.” 


Textiles 


Commerce show little 
French textile situation during 
Page 

textile 
Page 5, 

cotton 
Page 


reports 
in 
5, 
Increase reported in 

Commerce 
tion in June 


7 ° 
Trade Practices 
Federal Trade 
complaint against 

quit business 
Federal 

three complaints 

plated ware 


report on 


a, 


Commission 


concern said to 


Commission 
of 


Trade 


Page 6, 


1 
“Foreign 


change | 
June, | benefits reported by Department of In- 
Col, 4 
importa- 
Col. 7 
consump- | 
Col. 2 


dismisses 
have | 
.Page 6, Col. 2 
dismisses | 
misbranding silver- 
Col, ¢ 


‘| Veterans 


Audit and Inventory departments 
Veteruns’ Bureau are placed under 
Chief the Division of Supplies. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Veterans’ Bureau X-Ray films to 

sent to receiving hospitals. Page 12, Col. 7 


of 
the 


of 


be 


‘Water Power 


Water power and irrigation costs and 


terior ‘ Page 9, Col. 7 
Decision held in abeyance on applica- 
tion for water power project at Grand 


Falls, Canada Page 6, Col. 2 


\ Weather 


bulletin 
corn 
Page 


Wholesale Trade 


Page 6, 


Bureau 
week 


Weather 
fair 


crop 
for 


reports 
and cotton. 
4, Col. 3 


generally 
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Two Investigating Bodies Are Named 
To Inquire Into Naval Depot Explosion 


One Will Survey Damage Within Reservation, Other That 
Caused in Surrounding Country 


A of 
vestig 
stances, 
fatal explosion at the 
J... Naval Ammunition 
started July 10, were 
14, by the Department of 

The court 
Admiral R. 
dent, will 
morning of July 

The board of investig 
Rear Admiral Frederick R, Harris (Civil 
Engineers Corps), U. S. N., is the senior 
member, will meet at 10 o'clock on the 


court of inquiry and a board in- 
ation, to inquire into the circum- 
effects and possible cause of the 
Lake Denmark, N. 
Depot, Which 
appuinted on July 
the Navy. 
of which 
S. N., 
o'clock 


inquiry, Rear 
Coontz, U. 


at 10 


of 
E. 
convene 
16. 


is presi- 


on the 


ation, of Which 


morning of July 15. 


Navy 
inquiry 


the 
of 


issued De- 
The court will 
circumstances surround. 
ing the explosions, into damages located 
within the Depot and into injuries 
tained by persons within the depot. 


A statement by 
partment said: 


inquire into the 


sus- 


‘The court,” the announcement contin- 
ued, “will give its opinion as to whether 
any offenses have been committed or 
rious blame incurred and, in case its opin- 
ion be that offenses have been committed 
serious blame incurred, will specifically 
further proceedings be 


se- 


or 
recommend that 
had. 

“Also the court of inquiry will give its 
opinion and make such recommendations 
as it may deem pertinent in the light of 
this inquiry, whereby future disasters of 
this nature may be averted. 

“The board of investigation will inquire 
and report upon personal injuries and 
property damages suffered by individuals 


Marine Is Entered 
For Flying Trophy 
Capt. H. D. Campbell Flies 839 


Hours in Year Without 
Any Accident. 


Db. Campbell, U. S. M. C.,, now 
Diego Air Station, 


selected as a candidate 


H. 
stationed 


Capt. 


at the San 


California, has been 
the Herbert Schiff Memorial 
Navy 
This trophy is awarded for the flyer 


for Trophy, 


the Department announced on July 


14. 


having to his credit the greatest num- 


ber of hours in the air without accident. 
The trophy was donated by the family 
of Herbert Schiff, United States Naval Re- 
serve who was killed through 
cident while flying about three years ago. 
It a beautiful engraved cup which is 
competed for annually by the Navy and 
Marine Corps aviation personnel, and the 
name of the winner is engraved on it. 


Corps, ac- 


is 


without 
June 30, 


Captain Campbell's. flying time, 
accident, for the year ending 
amounted to 839 hours and 50 
This officer, over a period of about 
years, has had a total of 2,404 hours and 
10 minutes in the Without ever hav- 
ing had a crash or even a damaged land- 
ing gear. 


air 


Permit Given New York ‘ State 


To Build Road at West Point 


of War has granted a 
of New York to ex- 
tend a road on the West Point Reserva- 
tion to connect wtih the Storm King 
Highway so that no inconvenience will be 
brought upon public travel over this high- 
way during artillery target at 
West Point. 

The Department of War, on July 14, an- 
nounced that the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works of New York had advised the 
Department that such public travel hid 
been impaired because of the closing of 
the Storm King Highway, which is on the 
West Point Reservation, during the 
practice period. 

The order to extend the road to connect 
with the Storm King Highway is expected 
by Department officials, it was said, to re- 
lieve traffic congestion and make it pos- 
sible to conduct artillery target practice 
without firing over a traveled highway. 


The Secretary 
permit to the State 


practice 


target 


abroad, the other merely planning visits. 

“T repeat, the number of European smug- 
gled-in aliens has been very largely elimi- 
nated. It is hard for them to get into the 
United States and they are learning that 


| We are finding them and getting them out 
of 


the country. 
other side of 
to try 
that 


They 
the 


to 


are finding 
ocean that it is un- 
set in’ here unlaw- 
will ultimately 


out on 


the 


fully and we always 


Gavbout one-third of them intended tuo stay | catch them and send them away; 


NS 


| facts. 


| States on 





1s. N., 


| of Rear 


| Browning 


| Lieutenant 
| corder. 


| proceed “at once to Lake Denmark, N. 


| They 


minutes, | 
five | 


| of immigration officials, 


deportation, 
| 5 
lowing reasons: 


| States in violation of the Immigration 





and 
Den- 


the Army 
Lake 


make an ap- 


without the confines of 


Navy 


mark, 


ammunition depots at 
N. J. The 


praisal of the actual property damages and 


board will 


nature und extent of persunal injuries suf- 


fered by individuals without the confines 


of the said Army and Navy depots and 


will estimate the cost of necessary repairs 
and medical treatment. 

“Its report will be absolutely limited to 
The 


consider, 


board is without authority to 


or to take any steps toward the 
claims.” 
Ki. H. 
Advocate General of the 
Washing 
conferences with the Attorney General and 


Comptroller General of the United 
the subject of arranging to pay 
claims after the investigation is completed. 

Admiral LE. W. Eberle, acting Secretary 
of the Navy, said a civilian lawyer from 
the office of the Judge Advocate Generai 
of the Navy will sit with the board. 

The court of inquiry is composed of Rear 
Admiral R. E. Coontz, U. S. N., president; 
Captain Byron A. Long, U. S. N., member; 
Commander E. R. Gaylor (C. E.C.), U. 8. 
N., member; and Captain S. C. Brown, U. 
judge advocate. 

The board of investigation is composed 
Admiral F. R. Harris, U. S. N., 
member; Cuptain R. P. Crandall 

member; Commander H. W. 

(S.C.), member; Lieutenant 
McDowell (M. C.), member; and 

Ira P. Griffen (C.E.C.), re- 


adjustment of 
Judge 
returned to 


Rear Admiral Campbell, 


Nav y, 


ton on July 138 and on July 14 held 


the 


senior 
(M.D 


Ralph W. 


Capt. Otto Dowling, who in com- 
mand of the Ammunition Depot when the 
catastrophe occurred and who was re- 
ported to have lost his sight in the ex- 
plosions, was reported by Admiral Eberle 
as “recovering rapidly.” 

The Secretary of the Navy is in receipt 
of a message of condolence from the _— 
Lord of the British Admiralty, as follows 

“Have learned with deep regret of tins 
terrible disaster to the U. S. Naval Am- 
munition Depot at Lake Denmark. <Ac- 
cept my heartfelt sympathy.” 


was 


Experts to Study 


Cause of Explosion 


Two engineers of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, S. P. Howell, 
of Washington, D. C., and D. 1%. Gawthrop, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been directed to 

a 
to investigate the recenk explosion at the 
United States Naval Ammunition Depot. 
go at the request of the Department 

the Navy, through the 
Mines. 
The investigation, it announced 
July 14 will be directed toward determin- 
ing the causes of the explosion, the pres- 
ent explosive gonditions and of 
further explosions, 

Mr. Gawthrop is attached to the Bureau 
of Mines Experimental Station at Pitts- 
burgh. The bureau's explosive laboratory 
there is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 


of made Bureau 
of 


was on 


danger 


Approves Deportation 
Of Canadian Immigrant 


Board of Review on 
Cases of the Department of Labor at a 
hearing held recently approved the de- 
portation of a native of Canada from De- 
troit, Mich., who, according to the records 
entered this coun- 
try without inspection and without an im- 
migration visa, it is announced at the de- 
partment. ! 

The board, in recommending the alien's 
based its grounds on the fol- 


The Immigration 


1, That the alien was in the United 
Act 
of 1924 that at the time of his entry, 
he was not in possessioh of an unexpired 
immigration visa. 

2. That he entered without inspection: 
and 

3. That he was a person likely to 
come a public charge at the time of 


entry. 


in 


be- 
his 


Date Set for Mr. Davison. 
Trubee Davison, of New York, the 
Assistant Secretary of War in charge 
of aviation, will be sworn into office on 
the morning July 16, Secretary of War 
Davis announced on July 18. 
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Steps for Reducing Accidents in Industry 


es 


President In Letter 
Commends Purpose 


Cites Assertion That 85 Per Cent 
of Casualties Are Due to 
Preventable Causes, 


1.1 


hope 


[Continued from £ 
and to express 


Page 


ference ny for its 


| every possible success. 


“Very truly yours, 

(Signed) “CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

Program For Opening Day. 
The program the opening 
besides addresses by Secretary Davis 
Frank Morrison, s: of the 
American Federation of included 
appointment of committees, and presenta- 
tion of papers by Louis Resnick, of New 


of day’s ses- 
cretary 
Labor, 


| York City, representing the American Mu- 


| Trenton, 


s 
| 


| 


Charles 
deputy 


James 


Hi. Weeks, 
State Commis- 

| sioners of Labor: A. Hamilton, of 
Labor: Leonard W. Hatch, of Albany, of 
the New York State Department of Labor; 
John P. Jackson, of the New York Edison 
Company; L. W. Chaney. of United 
States Bureau of Labur Statistics; L. W. 
Larkin, Bethlehem Stee] Company, and J. 
M. Woltz, safety director of the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Sheet and Tube Company. 

Mr. Resnick said that in the Fourth of 
July celebration yeal 100 persons 
were killed and 1,000 injured; 
9 persons literally blow 79 chil- 
dren burned to death started by 
so-called harmless sbarklers, disfigured 
for life, 150 m: ade partly totally sight- 
less, fall to cele “bri ite our independence as 
a nation.” Yet, an identical so 
far incomplete study the 
American Museum of which he 
is assistant to the President, shows that 
the Fourth of July « for 1926 
approximate half of thos 1925. 

lle said that only or 
cent the indystries America are 
members of: orgamizations actively in- 
terested in industrial accident prevention. 

“The Workers’ Interest in Safety Prob- 
lems,’ was the subject of the address of 
Mr. Morrison. He that every ar 
19,550 workers are needlessly killed and 2,- 
125,000 needlessly injured in industrial ac- 
cidents. He said the employers suffer 
physical injury because of industrial 
cidents to their employes, und in the States 
there are Weorkmen’s compensa- 
tion the employer passes along 
financial responsibilty reugh insurance 
premiums charged up to overhead expenses 
as part of production costs. 

Text of Mr. Davis’ Address, 

The full text of Secretury Davis’ speech 
follows: 

Gentlemen: 
ington I speak 


Safety; of 


N. J. 


of 


seum 


the 


an 


a 
more th 

Luo pieces, 
in fires 
79 


or 


he added, 
nation-wide 
of Safety, 


of 


isualties 
lor 
10 12 


also per 


of of 


Said ye 


no 
ac- 


in which 


laws, his 


In welcoming you to Wash- 
a sincerity and 
warmth such as I seldom felt before. 
From the days when | was an ironworker 
and saw'men at my side killed or injured, 
I have had at heart this question of cut- 
ting down the tol! of accidents in Ameri- 
Fer months I have had this 
view. Now it 


with 
have 


can industry. 
conference in ; 
to see here the representatives of so many 
States, so many orge#nizations, alike filled 
With a zeal for preventing industrial acci- 
dents. Now met to consider ways 
and means to that end, but before coming 
to the purpose and program of 
ference, I have first the honor and pleas- 
ure of reading a letter from the 
President of the United States, in which 
he conveys his hearty approval of the 
work you here to Undertake, and 
wishes you every success, (Here Secretary 
Davis read the letter quoted above.) 

In 1924 I had to speak at a 
meeting of the National Safety Council in 
Louisville, Ky. At that conference I laid 
down three propositions which I thought it 
the province and the duty ot the Secretary 
of Labor to forth and commend to 
our lawmakers administrators. The 
propositions were 

1. To create in the Department of La- 
bor an agency, adeuuately Staffed, which 
should coope~te existing conditions 
in bringing together complete accident 
statistics regarding industries not 
covered. 

2. To provide tv 
tion of accident data 
to American industr 

-3. To develop in the Department of La- 
bor an ind@pstrial sifety Museum which 
should exhibit the litest and most efficient 
safeguards. 

Holds Education Is Needed, 

You will notice ut Once that this is lim- 
ited to an educational Program. In my 
estimation an educational program is ali 
that is needed tu reduce this wastage of 
life and limb that disfigures the otherwise 
marvelous mechanism of American indus- 
try. I have two reasens for keeping to an 
educational program. In the first place, 
education is all Government can un- 
dertake: in the second place, education 
all that. American industry needs to correct 
its faults. If the inagement and work- 
ers of every Americ industry knew the 
extent of accident tn Industry as a whole, 
that would be sufficient to fire every 
to the utmost efforts to reduce the danger 
his vwn particular plant. 
As it each employer knows only the 
number of injuries “nd fatalities in his 
own experience. Beilg & hUmane man he 
takes such measures ‘is he Can to prevent 
these. But if every employer knew the 
grand annual totul of loss by accidnt and 
injury, I believe every One would double 
his efforts to reduce vecident to the vun- 
ishing point. It just that information, 
that education which we must spread. 1 
am convinced education will do the 
work. 

Few of us truly grave need 
of such an enterprise aS we have under- 
taken. Few of us realize how needful it is 
for us to shape wise and compre- 
hensive scheme informing American 
industry as to just where it stands in the 
appalling number of accidents that still oc- 
cur every year. To begin With, we have 
no agency whatever entitled to answer 
with any authority the GueStion, “Are ac- 
the they 
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nik 
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such 
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som 


for 
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clining?” 
Some 


few 
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civen 
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but when 


can ve 


answer 
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development. 


“smallest number Was 


l ards will 


| attracted to 


| and toil. 


comes to the broad, national consideration 
of the problem, have means of 
gathering the facts in the first place, and 
still an for giving them out. 
At this moment I have reach to 
tered points of information for the facts 
I want. But let me give you few of 
those facts, us I have been able 
them, 


we no 


less ugency 
to scit- 
a 

to learn 


Cites Accidents in Pennsylvania. 

rom the of Workmen's Com- 
pensation, of the State of Pennsylvania, I 
learn that in a period of 10 years in that 
State there were 24,699 workers killed, and 
the appalling number of 1,811,699 workers 
who were injured. No doubt the statistics 
on fatal and nonfatal, in these 
branches of labor, if the facts were avuil- 
able, would add still more 
sum of 


Bureau 


accidents, 


to this enormous 


accidents, most of them prevent- 


able. 

In the single 
Labor Bulletin 
ports a total of 
that this‘is 
number 


year of 1924 the official 
of the State of Illinois 
54,184 accidents. It is true 
a reduction by over 7,000 in the 
accidents for 1923, but it still 
is a ghastly of casualties to hap- 
ven in time of peace at the presumably 
peaceful labor producing American 
goods. In reporting on this matter of ac- 
cidents the Illinois Department of 
declares that ‘taccidents are far too numer- 
ous,” and that until the present high acci- 
dent rate is reduced it cannot be said that 
the citizens of Illinois have reason to 
proud of their State’s record in the 
tant matter of accident prevention. 

It that 
nois are of 
States, these 


re- 


ot 


number 
of 


Labor 


be 
impor- 
is true Pennsylvania 
two our greatest 
In States industry 
developed and extended 
toll 
highest. 
were 


and Illi- 
industrial 
has been 
as in few 
bound to 
totals 
of 


others. 
be the 
of loss 

injury in 
believe the 
staggered. The 
fields of the re- 
r than this wast- 
age of life and human power through care- 
lessness in the arts of peace. 


Without accurate 
~ 


Their of injury is 
But if to 
added the sum total 
every State in the Union, 1 
whole country would 
casualties the battle 


cent war were no greate 


their 


be 
on 


figures, we can only 
estimate the number of industrial fatalities 
we permit to happen every These 
estimates vary from 12,500 to 000 annual 
deaths. The only record of fact 
we have has been maintained by the United 
States Bureau of Statistics. 
assembles the records of the 
pensation jurisdiction, namely: The several 
States and the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission. The largest 
number of fatalities recorded by these 
agencies was 12,531, for the year 1918; the 
9,382, in 1921. The 
recorded nonfatal accidents were greatest 
in 1924, with a total of 1,666,522. 
Data Called Incomplete, 

Even these figures, a moment’s consid- 
eration will show, must be short of the 
facts, since the compensation laws do not 
cover agriculture and steam railways. It 
is nevertheless clear enough—only too 
clear—that this toll accident has re- 
sulted in wu wage loss of over one billion 
dollars. You can not tell me otherwise 
than that the shrewd American employer 
has only to be told of such a loss in money 
to be stirred to redoubled efforts to blot 
out this fearful and needless waste. I 
leave out of the reckoning the stir he must 
feel to be reminded of what suffering this 
means in the ranks of his employes and 
their families. The loss in money alone 
is enough to convice the most careless that 
such a blot on the otherwise splendid struc- 
ture of American industry should not be 
tolerated any longe1 

Failure to give proper consideration to 
matters of safety, and frequent accidents 
and disasters within a particular plant 
will have a permanent effect upon the en- 
tire industry. 

A youth reared in the shadow of an in- 
dustry wherein the risk of life or limb is 
great, naturally shuns that’ industry. 
Mothers and wives familiar with the haz- 
urge their loved ones to seek 
less dangerous employment. An industry 
that fails adequately to protect its work- 
ers will sooner or later be affected in the 
quality and character of workers who are 
it. 


year. 
o- 


oo 


positive 


This 
various com- 


Labor 


of 


It to exaggerate 
through 


and upon in- 


is, in fact, 
annual 
cident upon the worker 
dustry general. We must lose no time 
learning the reality and grasping the 
situation as we find it. Let us therefore 
to grips at once with pur- 
pose of this conference. 

Urges “Museum of Safety 

After transaction of the 
you will find as the first 
program in your hands the establish- 
of national museum of safety. It 
said that Washington, it is 

industrial city, is not a suitable 
for the establishment of such 
museum. Since this city becoming 
more and more a national possession, 
drawing all the people to it, this objection 
loses much of its force. While an _ in- 
dustrial city might have more visitors, its 
visitors would not be so diversified or rep- 
resentative. 

The importance of Such a in 
Washington would not be conditioned by 
the number who came to see it. Its value 
would be found in small degree in 
projecting to the public mind the fact that 
the national Government takes ain interest 
in the preservation of its citizens from the 
hazards of their callings. 

Think, a minute, 
a museum would be in 
all our museums the 
has been on display. Now must put 
the himself on display and show 
how he can save himself from harm. We 
build vast and beautiful exhibition halls 
for the display of man’s products in art 
We take the bones of prehistoric 
beasts dug up by the explorer and house 
them in marble palaces. But nowhere is 
there evidence of the concern we should 
have as a people for the safety of the 
man who works. For the moral influence 
alone that would radiate from a museum of 
safety appliances, I urge its and 
Its practical seen 


impossible, 
and 


loss waste aec- 
both 


in 
the_ real 
. 


busi- 
item on 


necessary 
ness, 
the 
ment 
has been 
not an 
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as 
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is 


museum 


no 


such 


far in 
of man 


for how unique 
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so 
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worker 


building 
value 


is 


at a glance. 


You cannot tell me that the American 
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at States Represented; 


Cities Send Delegates 


Secretary of Labor Urges Federal 
Bureau Be Created to Dis- 
seminate Information. 
man as filled 


en- 
this counutry 


employer is otherwise than a 
humanity 
The employers of 
are concerned in the safety and health of 
the and I b@lieve few American 
employers are without human interest in 
of their workers, not as em- 
ployers but as men. Once the 
lesson in 
spirit enterprise 
him introduce them in his 
factories. No American employer is will- 
ing to lag behind any American em- 
ployer. Once show him what some more 
progressive man is doing for men, and 
he will strive to outdo the other fellow 
in the same line endeavor. In a safety 
museum such as I have in mind, we should 
form a pool of new ideas. We should 
vite every to contribute any new 
the sum of all the 
would be open for any and all to copy. 
Would Show Savings in Dollars. 

In addition to actual and practical safety 
would have in this museum 
and tables to prove beyond the 
shadow a doubt the hard money saving 
there in limbs 
and lives of these worke Safety 
not humanitarian; safety good 
business. We must prove both points, 
practical demonstration that 
dispute. 

Just 
peak of the 


with as he is with business 


terprise. 
workers, 
the well-being 
set before 


American employer object 
safety 


will 


an 


devices, and his of 


force to 
other 
his 


of 


in- 
man 
and ideas 


idea of his, 


devices, I 
charts 
of 
is saving 


fingers, hands, 


rs of ours. 


is only is 
by 
is beyond 
now this country of ours stands at 
world because 


Our 


the of its enor- 


mous productive power. skilled work- 
men are driving our high-speed machinery 
to the with the result that we are 
richer than any other people ever were in 
all history. But our example of prosper- 
ity being copied. Other nations 


secrets of 


utmost, 


is are 
and 
in time will become sharp compétitors of 
ours. <Against that coming competition 
must look to this waste in lives and 
limbs. If we had no humanitarian ren- 
sons for protecting our human machines 
needless annual total break- 
age, the hard economic safety of the coun- 
try must in time to the hard 
business principle of saving money by 
men. This is the to be 
and we need the museum I have 
as where the entire 
might go to school, and 


our success, 


we 


of 


drive us 
saving 
taught, 
urged classroom 
business nation 
learn. 

We shall take up the problem of gather- 
ing the necessary statistics on industrial 
accidents. Before we can begin on this 
campaign against accident, we must know 
precisely what is happening, and what it 
is with which we must grapple, and where 
we must go to find it. For that purpose 
it is proposed to create a safety 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
it properly belongs. It 
the experience of the Interstate 
merce Commission, the Bureau 
and the Bureau Labor Statistics, that 
some central agency imperative if we 
are to bring together in any useful form 
the data on accidents we need from every 
source States, municipalities, and _pri- 
vate concerns are all more or less limited 
in the range of facts they are 
collect. The problem to get all the 
facts, to learn of every possible cause of 
accident, so that we may know the reality 
what goes on throughout the 
industry. 

I am happy to report that certain indus- 
trial organizations have already made 
muarkable strides in cutting down 
themselves and to their workers 
accident. This is true the 
steel industry as a whole. 

Worker’s Interest Discussed. 

Finally we must consider the 
own of the safety question. 
true that the employer has «a major duty 
to perform in surrounding his workers 
with the proper precuations in work that 
involves dangerous operations or possible 
injury to health. But the employer does 
not do it all. The worker must play his 
part in saving himself from needless ex- 
posure to risk and injury. If 
need education in accident prevention, the 
worker needs it as much or more. Here, 
fortunately, we may play to his natural 
desire for self-preservation. The intelli- 
gent worker has always to be reminded of 
sufferings in mind and body 
warned away from the carelessness that 
may cost him a leg or an arm. No intelli- 
gent worker will fail to to the 
appeal to his heart when reminded of how 
his family will suffer in case of his death. 
But we must see that these cautions, are 
everlastingly borne in mind. We must 
work up means by whiclf every man 
who toils may be kept forever reminded, 
minute of the day, of the duty he 
owes to himself, to his family, and to his 
employer, in observing due caution in 
handling the machine so ever ready to do 
his will, but so ready to do him harm at 
any forgetful moment. 


lesson 
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where 
from 
Com- 
of Mines, 


is shown 


of 


is 


able to 


is 


of nation's 


re- 

loss to 
through 
iron 


of and 


worker's 
It 


side is 


his to be 


respond 


a 


every 


Ve 
perience of the National Safety Council 
and the Casualty Insurance companies. 
We stand to learn a great deal from these 
sources, for in some lines the facts pro- 
vided by these organizations are 
the only reliable statistics we 
hand. 

Frew 
plosion 
in Minneapolis. 
attention on a fact never known before— 
namely, that when inflammable 
mixed with in due proportion, a _vio- 
lent explosive is formed. It is a curious 
fact that in spite of this destructive ex 
plosion in a flour mill, in spite of a series 
of such explosions in mines, there are 
mills and factories in which the same dan- 
ger lurks and where until recently no 
preventive measures™were taken. It is 
strongly suspected by those who have been 
investigating these accidents that many 
attributed to ordinary fire 
really the outcome dust 


have 


the ex- 
great flour 


of you here will remember 


that destroyed a 


air 


such 


were of explo- 


sions. 


employers 


hazards ; 
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shall also review the statistical ex- | 
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Government 
Scientists 


Fisheries of Siam 
Have Unique Types 


Former United States Commis- 
sioner Writes Article Dealing 
With Subject There. 


Dr. Hugh M. Smith, former comissioner 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
who fer the past years has been ad- 
in fisheries the Siamese Gov- 
ernment recently written 4n article 
dealing with the fisheries of Siam, it was 
announced on July 12 Lewis Radcliffe, 
Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau 6f 


few 
viser to 


has 
by 
Fisheries. 


Dr. Smith, 
authority 


who is recognized as a world 
fish and fisheries, discusses 
in article the various types of fish 
habitating in Siamese waters. He char- 
acterizes the world fishing industry as seé- 
ond only to agriculture. 


on 
his 


In a recent adress before the Bangkok 
United Club, Mr. Radcliffe also has been 
informed, Dr. Smith set forth that Siam’s 
fisheries “afford a veritable paradise to 
students of fisheries.’ Among the fish 
which found in the waters of that 
country are the climbing fish, the walking 
fish, the fighting the wrestling fish, 
the shooting fish, and the singing fish, as 
Well as many other types, he declared. 


can be 


fish, 


Thirty Training Camps Open; 
Enrollment Put at 18,000 


The Department of War, on July 14, an- 
nounced that 30 of the 49 citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps to be held during the 
summer are open and that approximately 
18,000 young men are under training. 

All camps in the Third, Fourth and 
Ninth Corps Areas are open, but, the De- 
partment there still about 
3,000 the remaining corps 
Second, Sixth and Sey- 
Corps Areas have large camps open- 
in August; two camps 
in the Fifth Corps Area will open on July 
15, and two camps in the Highth 
Area will open in August. 


declared, 
vacancies in 
The First, 


are 


areas, 
enth 
ing early 


large 


Corps 


what we 
that 
dust 
study 


It is to be haped 
of this subject of 
will lead to closer 
and to accurate 
information that will help us to wipe out 
these dangers forever. 

We as I proud of 
our quickness to adapt ourselves to new 
knowledge. We should seriously question 
this pride when we reflect that so simple 
a% means as rock dusting in mines for the 
prevention of dust explosions is only now 
coming into use with us, when it has long 
been common in other mining countries. 
Here we open another door to studies we 
need to undertake. 


must learn. 
consideration 
explosions alone 

of 


our 


conditions, so 


Americans, say, are 


At one of the sessions we shall open for 
discussion a new, and to my mind a very 
impressive, phase of the general subject 
of accident prevention. This is the cash 
return, the money profit in preventing in- 
jury. Our employers do the right thing 
When they think they can afford it, but 
we need to prove that safety devices are 
a paying investment. We ned to prove 
that safety is profitable as well as ethical, 

No subject has stirred a keener interest 
that the question of the influence of acci- 
dent prevention on the volume of produec- 
tion. The pionecr advocates of accident 
prevention were met on every hand with 
the objection that such effort would inter- 
fere with production. While in occasional 
instances it has been proved that increased 
production went along with accident pre-+ 
vention, it has remained an open question 
whether the reduced accident rate had 
more than a casual relation to higher pro- 
duction. Two important investigations are 
now under way for the purpose of throw- 
ing light on this matter, and at 
We shall hear the 
knowledge gained. 


this con- 


\ 
ference of important 


On the last day of the conference, a dis- 
of the statistical activities of two 
Iederal agencies which haye for 
many years and in very elaborate fashion 
kept records of accidents on American 
railways and in American mines, will 
prove most interesting. These records, 
carefully kept and thoroughly analyzed, 
have been a most important factor in help- 
ing toward accident reduction in these 
two industries. And I am sure that the 
experience guined in two instances 
will help the attack accidents in 
lines. 


cussion 
of the 


these 

in on 

other 
Proper Lighting Held Important. 

The matter of lighting of work 
acquires interest and importance from two 
considerations. An unsatisfactory lighting 
scheme injures the worker by damaging 
his eyes and in itself promotes accidents 
wherever the worker is unable to see with 
sufficient What he is doing. 
Lighting has been for the most part con- 
sidered as a factor in production. It has 
been shown in many instances that the 
installation of an adequate lighting sys- 
tem has been followed by an increased pro- 
duction which very soon more than bal- 
anced the cost of the improvement. It is 
now appropriate that more attention be 
gtven to better lighting as a factor in re- 
ducing accident. 

On Friday afternoon at our final session 
we shall consider the possible contribte 
tions the State organizations to the 


proper 


clearness 


of 


| development of national accident preven- 


tion statistics and to a final review of the 


| functions of the United States Bureau of 


absolutely | 
on | 


Labor Statistics in 
prevention. 


Some 


furthering accident 


one has said, “An accident com- 


| pensated is an apology; an accident pre- 


mill | 
The event served to focus | 


dusts are | 


These instances stand as examples ot | 


vented is a benediction.” -It has naturally 
been the case that the multifarigus details 
of compensation has absorbed a large part 
of the time and energy of industrial offi- 
cers, to the partial exclusion of the possi- 
bilities of preventing accidents in the first 
place. I am hopeful that this conference 
will strike a new note in what we all, I 
think, are agreed is a matter of supreme 
importance—the prevention of these in- 
dustrial accidents which kill and maim too 
many Americans in the arts of peace; [ 
have indicated the line along which we 
propose to attack this pressing problem, 
and from the broad and responsive attend- 
I see gathered here from all parts of 
I feel very sure we shall see 
substantial results from our efforts. 


ance 


the country, 
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Effect of Location 
And Feed on Cattle 


Being Investigated 


“* 
“ 





“Pest Herds Maintained in Sev- 
eral Dairying Sections by 
Department of Agri- 

culture. 





* ee 


“» Because of the differences of climatic 
f-eonditions, the kinds of feeds grown, the 


“types of farming, and other variable fac- 
“tors as existing in different sections of 
“‘the country, the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 

‘try of the Department of Agriculture is 
“maintaining stations in widely separated 

geographical sections. The statement of 

the bureau explains that there are prob- 
‘Jems peculiar to the various dairying sec- 
* tions and these problems must be solved 
“4n the light of the local practices and 
difficulties obtaining in the respective sec- 
tions. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry, because 
of the local problems, according to the 
statement, assigns herds of cattle to these 
different so-called field stations. These 
test herds are committed to the peculiar 
conditions obtaining in those respective 

regions and the feeding and breeding re- 

sults are interpreted in terms of success- 
ful dairying practices in these communi- 
ties. 

For example, experiments in feeding and 
management are being conducted at Ard- 
more, S. Dak. These observations in- 
clude such factors as the cost of raising 
heifers and comparative tests between the 
relative value of native and cultivated 
pastures. The average feed cost of raising 
12 dairy heifers to one year of age was 
$28.54; and of raising them to two years, 
$59.64. The comparison of native and ¢ ul- 
tivated pastures showed, for last year, the 


following returns over grain cost from 
milk produced per acre: Native, $5.50; 
sweet clover, $12.23; wheat grass, $10.96; 
brome grass, $10.29. For the preceding 
year the results were: Native, $11.27; 
sweet clover, $14.30; wheat grass, $21.09; 
brome grass, $16.77. 
Pasturage Determined. 

At Huntley, Mont., where the Bureau 

of Dairy Industry maintains a herd of 


dairy cows under irrigated conditions, the 
carrying capacity of an acre of pasture 
has been determined. This experiment 
“has been in progress for six years and the 
yearly average indicates that the grazing 
season has a duration of 137 days, with a 
total of 292 cow days per acre per year. 
his is at the rate of slightly more than 
wo cows to the acre. Alfalfa constituted 
the supplementary feed and this averaged 
973 pounds per cow for the season. With- 
out deducting hay the average 
production per acre was 7,554 pounds of 
milk and 291.8 pounds of butterfat. Irri- 
gated pastures receiving a supply of 
manure each year for four years yielded 20 
per cent more cow days per acre than 
the pastures receiving no manure. 
Comparative experiments to determine 
the relative merits of varying constituents 
of rations for dairy cows afforded results 
which should be of inteyest to most of the 
owners of the 26,000,000 
dairy cows in the United States. 
parisons included, first, full grain ration 
with roughage; second, limited grain ration 
with roughage; third, roughage alone, with 
no grain. The roughage in all three ra- 
tions consisted of alfalfa hay, corn 
and beets. Thus far, six cows have com- 
pleted records on the three rations and the 
results follow: The financial 
returns cover of feed of 
pasture averaged $89 for the full grain 
ration: $134.98 for the limited grain ration; 


for feed, 


approximately 
The com- 


silage, 


comparative 


cost in excess 


23 


and $109.81 for the exclusive roughage 
ration. A dozen cows have completed rec- 


ords on two of the rations and the com 
parative The average re- 
turn over cost of feed in excess of pasture 
is $83.97 for the full ration, and 
$107.02 for the ration of roughage alone. 
The 12 fed roughage produced 
on the average 12,128 pounds of milk and 
436.05 pounds of butterfat 
Additional Projects. 


results follow: 
grain 


only 


cows 


Other than the expirements relating to 
the carrying capacity of an acre of irri 
gated pasture and comparisons of three 
planes of feeding dairy cows, there ure 
three additional major projects of investi- | 
gational work at the Huntley, Montana, 

, Station. These are: The effect of preg- 
mancy and other factors on the weight 
of cattle; breeding experiments, and the 





proving of bulls. Under the latter designa- 
tion, 30 pure bred Holstein-Friesian sires 
were loaned to dairy farmers on the Hunt- 
ley reclamation project and in the Yel 
lowstone and Big Horn Valleys, during 
1925 For instance, a young bull now in 
the service of the Huntley Experiment 
Station was proven by a farmer. The 
value of this method of proving sires is 


apparent when we are told that this par- 
ticular bull has remarkable 
transmitting ability. 

With what degree of efficiency and profit 
ean dairy be on dry- 
land farm, alloting a minimum 
amount for the of commercial 
feeds, is a problem being attacked at the 
Woodward, Oklahoma, station. If prveduc- 
tion records can be accepted as a criterion, 


demonstrated 


cows maintained a 
only 


purchase 


this problem is being solved with a re- 
markable degree of success. Without any 


specific allusion to this particular feeding 
we are told that 12 heifers 
completed official records, with an average 
production of 15,893.38 pounds of milk and 


cows and 


657.21 pounds of butterfat, at an average 
age of four years. If we do not include 
the records of four 2-year-old heifers, the 











average production was 17,102.9 pounds of 


milk and 600.47 pounds of butterfat. 
of these cows earned the distinction 
State champions in their respective 
classes. 

Heifer Raising. 

The dairy herd at Jeanerette, 
ana, is composed of 21 pure-bred 
cows, 18 heifers under 2 years old, and 
young bulls. The cost factor 
heifers being investigated and as 
result we are told that the outlay for rais- 


Louisi- 


12 
of 


1s 


Four 
of 
age 


Jersey 


raising 
a 


ing 13 pure-bred heifers from birth to 1 
year of age was $78.90, and to 2 years 
of age, $128.93. The cost of raising 12 


_ferade Jersey heifers was $74.15 for the 
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E. I. Kotak to Direct 


New Experiment Station 


E. Kotok has been made director 
of the new California Experiment Station 
it 


Agri- 


Issac 


Service, is 


of 


of the United States Forest 


announced at the Department 


culture. 
Mr. Kotok has been for several years in 
of 


Catifornia 


charge national forest inspection in 


and is the author of several 


bulletins on forest fires. He has been in 


the forest service for about 15 years. 


Other appointees to the California sta- 
tion include Duncan Dunning, A. E. 
Wieslander and Harold W. Siggens, Cali- 
fornia foresters. This station was re- 


cently created by Congress and will con- 
duct investigations on the natural growth 
after logging in the California pine region, 
danger and control, and the 
of 


Standards Sought 
By Scientist for 
Testing Livestock 


forest fire 


relationship chaparral to erosion and 











German Veterinary Now En- 
gaged in Study of Bureau 
of Animal Indus- 


Cooperative pians for international 


standards for livestock inspection are being 
sought by Dr. Otto Bederke, German vet- 


erinary scientists now engaged in a study 


of 


methods of the Bureau Animal 


of the 


announced at the De- 





Industry, it was 


1 
I 
partment 


The full text of the department's state- | 


of Agriculture. 


ment follows: 


Dr. Otto Bederke, instructor in the 
Medicolegal Clinic of the Veterinary Col- 
lege in Bérlin, is with the Bureau of 


Animal Industry, where he will spend some 
time in the study of the methods employed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the control of various infectious 
animal This course of study 
sponsored the Directors of the Inter- 
national Education Board. 

He desires to study with a view to per- 
fecting cooperative plan by which 
nations can establish for uni- 
form inspection of livestock; the relations 


diseases. is 


by 


some 


standards 


between veterinary science and _ cattle 
breeding; the special methods of investi- 
gation employed in the laboratories of the 
bureau, particularly, tuberculosis and 
rabies. 

Dr. Bederke is interested also in the 


‘legal requirements that are in force in the 
United States for controlling efforts made 
in the eradication of Texas fever, foot-and- 
mouth disease, tuberculosis, etc. 
Following his studies in the laboratories 





at Washington it is his intention to visit 
the localities in Nebraska, Wyoming, and 


the Dakotas, in which infectious anemia 
of horses has proved very destructive dur- 
ing several years, that he may investigate 
the t first hand. These investi- 
gations be carried in cooperation 
with Dr Es, the University of 
Nebraska 

In addition, 
courses 


disease a 
will 


L. 


on 


of 


Van 


he will collect data on the 
medicine given by 


the various colleges in this country. 


in veterinary 





Trees in Asheville 
Are Reported Dying 








Condition 





Is Attributed to 
Droughts Last Summer and 
Last Spring. 
Many pine, hemlock, and spruce trees 


gz in Asheville, N. C., E. H. Froth- 
director of the Appalachian For- 
Experiment S reported to 
United it was 


the Department 


are dyin 
ingham, 
est 
the 


tation, has 
States 


July 


Forest Service, 


on 12 at 
of Agriculture 
to Mr. 


trouble seems to be due to the drought 


According the 


of 


Frothingham, 


and 
few 


last summer last spring. Some 
dead twigs and others 
Bark lice are 
reported unusually plentiful on white pine 
this year and are killing small branches. 

of trees supposed 


to have been killed by the summer drought 


trees 


have only a 


have an entire dead top 


Inspection hardwood 








of 1925 has shown that most of the trees 
which lost their leaves last fall are grow- 
ing this year, but many have dead tops. 
Some are sending out shoots from the 
trunk near the bottom of the tree. This 
new growth, foresters say, probably will 
not survive 

Last fall soil down to the depth of a 
foot had dried to a moisture content of 
5 to 10 per cent. This season the moisture 
content is 15 to 30 per cent, which is con 
sidered low. The main root level of trees 
in the Asheville region is very shallow, 
Mr. Frothingham reported. 
first vear and $121.07 up to 2 years of 
age. The three cows that completed of- 
ficial records at this field proving station, 


during 1925, produced on an average of 
8,429.5 pounds of milk and 463.58 pounds 
of butterfat. Nine bulls, the property of 


are 





the Government, now in the tempo- 
rary possession of Louisiana dairymen, who 
are disproving their ability as 
sires. 

The four field stations, the progress re- 
ports of which have been outlined in this 
article, functions in these respec- 
tive regions to that filled by the 
dairy experiment farm Beltsville, Md., 
in its relation to the entire dairy industry. 
The latter has been described as the prov- 


proving or 


occupy 
similar 
at 


ing grounds for American dairy farmers 
and it may be said that these four field 
stations are offshoots or branches of the 


main proving grounds made necessary by 


spective regions. 


the peculiar problems arising in these re- 





Reported 


Rains Aid Growth 


In Many Sections | 


Cutting of Winter Wheat Makes 
Progress in Pennsylvania and 


Ohio Valley. 


week 
by 


Another generally favorable for 
corn and cotton reported the 
Weather Bureau in its crop bulletin issued 
July 14. rain, however, is_ still 
needed in some sections, it was stated. 

The full text of the Bureau's statement | 
follows: 

Temperatures generally 
during the week, except for some unusually 
warm weather in the more eastern States 
and the Pacific Northwest during the mid- 
dle of 100 degrees 
or reported from stations 
in areas. Toward the of 
the weather overspread the 
central and eastern portions of the coun- 


was 


More 


were moderate 


days when maxima 
higher 
both these 


week 


were 
end 


cooler 


try. The week, as a whole, averaged 
warmer than normal in the Atlantic area 
from South Carolina northward to New 


Jersey, with the mean temperatures rang- 


2 degrees to 4 degrees above the 


ing from 





Orn caceenssntnesinicelscaeietianln anon 





seasonal average, and it was much warmer 
far Northwestern 
the central valleys 


over the 


normal 
Throughout 


than 


States. 


and in the South about normal warmth 
prevailed, though the tendency was to 
slightly subnormal. In the interior of the 
western half of the country the weather 
was decidedly cool, with some areas as 
much as 6 or 7 degrees below normal. 
Rain was gencral over the Atlantic Coast 
States early in the week, and was 
widespread over the northern half of the 


country during the middle days, with some 
falls in the Lake region 
and extreme Missouri Valley. The 
latter part was generally fair over the cen- 
tral and 
with widely scattered showers in the East. 
Rainfall, as a rule, was rather light in the 
although there fairly 
amounts in local areas. In the 
States the distribution 
egular, with generous to heavy 
amounts over a considerable 
from northwestern Lousiana and 
northern Texas northward to the north- 
ern portions of and Kansas, and 


heavy) locally 


lower 
western of the 


portions country, 


East, were some 
heavy 
trans-Mi 


Was vel 





ssippi 


or eacessive 


area 


Missouri 


also in the western parts of Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 
Rain Needed in Some Sections. 
Showers during the week relicved: to 


some extent the droughty conditions that 
have prevailed for a long time in the im- 
mediate lower Ohio and some central Mis- 


sissippi Valley districts, but the amounts 
were still too light in places, and some 
localities continued dry. In the Lake 


region and upper Ohio Valley rainfall was 
mostly inadequate for present crop needs, 
and showers were helpful in the Northeast. 
but moisture is still insufficient in parts 
of the Middle Atlantic States, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the coast 
districts to the north. Temperatures were 
generally favorable for growth through- 
out the northern half of the country 
wherever there was sufficient moisture. 
In the lower Mississippi Valley and 
southern Great Plains the rains were heavy 
enough to generously supply the soil with 
moisture in nearly all districts, and this, 
with prevailing seasonable temperatures, 
made a good growing week in those sec- 
tions. In the northern Great Plains, how- 
ever, where showers were scattered and 
uneven, many localities are still -badly in 
need of moisture, especially for the range. 
In Southeast there was some inter- 
ruption to field work . but the 
rains were favorable for growth. It 
vy, however, in some interior 
Atlantic States, and 


the 
by showers 


is 





again d 
sections of the South 
more rain is needed in the extreme lower 
Mississippi Valley. Threshing re- 
tarded by showers locally in the Southwest, 
but this section had a generally good grow: 
ing week. More moisture is still needed 
in much of the Great Basin, though show- 
ers brought some relief in Utah and Idaho. 

Progress Reported in Wheat Cutting. 

Small Grains—The cutting of winter 
wheat progressed during the week to 
Pennsylvania, the northern portions of the 
Ohio Valley States, and 
ern the belt 
area, while cutting was begun in eastern 
Montana. This work made satisfactory 
progress in most sections, but there was 
some interruption by rain to threshing in 
the Southwest. In the Spring Wheat Belt 
the of local char- 
many places receiving only 
Where occurred 
improved, general 
rain was needed over most of the area. 
In North Dakota growth ranged from 
fair to very good, and there was, in gen- 
eral, improvement in South Dakota. The 
weather has been favorable for filling in 
Minnesota, but in Montana the het, dry- 
ing winds were injurious In the Rocky 
Mountain sections conditions were gen- 
erally favorable. 

With additional beneficial 
moderate temperatures, 
improvement 


too 


was 


well to the north- 


limits of in the Great Plains 


rainfall mostly 
acter, with 
light amounts. 
conditions 


was a 


showers 


were but a 





moisture and 
continued to 
generally in the 
northern half of the country, though the 
dry weather in the lower Ohio Valley and 
parts of the upper Mississippi Valley, espe- 
cially in northwestern Iowa, has been very 
unfavorable; harvest was begun as far 
north as Nebraska. The weather 
favorable for grain sorghums in the lower 
Great Plains and these show improvement, 


oats 


show quite 





Was 


and mostly so for flax in the northern 
Plains area. 
Week Favorable For Corn. 
Corn—With widespread rainfall and mod- 


erate temperatures over the Corn Belt, 
the growth of this crop was generally fair 
to very good, and excellent in many places. 
Rapid advance was reported from the up- 
per Ohio Valley districts and in most of 
Indiana and Illinois, though the lack of 
moisture was still felt in some southern 
sections of the latter States. Rains were 
beneficial in the dry areas of the lower 
Ohio Valley, but is still needed in 
some places. 

In lowa progress was generally fair to 
very good, except in the dry northwestern 
portion, and much of the crop has been 
laid by. Growth was good in Missouri, 


more 





Crops 
Weather 





in Weather Bureau 


nereensesinicinasconeessonnatiyS 


and rains in the corn sections of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and to the southward were help- 
ful. Early fields have the roast- 
ing-ear stage in Oklahoma, and are tassel- 
ing in eastern Kansas, [ain | 
in the extreme lower Mississippi Valley 

and locally in Texas, but in the Southeast 


reached 


was needed 


advance was mostly satisfactory, except in 
some interior localities where moisture was 
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Conservation 
Favorable Weather for Corn and Cotton 


Crop Bulletin 


Pastures Generally 
In Good Condition 


Summaries 
Country 
Telegrap 


for All Sections of 
Compiled From 
hic Reports. 


aoe em 





by in extreme south. Small grains well 
filled; beginning to turn in south and west. 
Early potatoes being dug; late looking 
well. Meadows, pastures, livestock and 
minor crops good. 
Minnesota—Minneapolis: Local rains 


very beneficial, but more needed. 
and condition of corn fair, but crop still 
backward. Condition of winter wheat poor; 
spring wheat thin stand, but mostly filling 
well. Oats fair, but thin. Flax good. 
Pastures and meadows poor. Considerable 


Progress 


local damages to small grains by insects 
in centraj. 

Iowa—Des Moines: Rains moderate to 
generous in south; drought serious’ in 


northwest. 
to very good, though 


Progress of corn ee fair 
i 


northwest; 


insufficient. ‘th and wes favorable for cotton ‘ ee : 
Cotton.—In the Cotton Belt temperatures ie ‘nent Fase es “oats ‘ons de ye —— ne ey wes ib penne 
were generally seasonable, with generous | Pt al ana Gen pl neil latest knee bite Winter wheat mostly 
to heavy rains over central and northern * a st ‘aad dead ae Sen o shock. Spring Wheat, barley, and oats 
districts west of the Mississippi River and shat” ; is +j ae ee ; sa” ‘és "saaiaat ol turning; latter nearly failure in northwest. 
in parts of the Southeast, and light to ics tone ee pra a an oan meee ees ee on meeren se 
moderate ahowers aleawhere These Sees aes oa tae ‘dine warmth; general vains in central and 
weather conditions in general were favor- seedee te nie te central and south “To. padre La Nee ee i re as 
able for growth, which ranged from fair to ance inde ania = ‘ excellent; much laid by; tasseling as far 
excellent in most sections, though there i . ; SNe . on aS eee res ee ee 
was complaint of‘rankness locally in the Alabama—Montgomery: Somewhat warm vest nearly done: threshing under way. 
soutiweat, middle of week; rain general and locally Pastures and minor crops much benefited 
P heavy; retarded cultivation, but favorable | by rains. 
Rain Needed on Light Soils. for rapid growth of vegetation. Cotton Kansas—Topeka: Moderate rains gen- 
Cotton needs rain on some light soils in | made rapid growth, but many reports of | erally. Corn tasseling in eastern half; 
western North Carolina, and also locally | fruiting poorly; condition mostly fair to | some reports of slking in south: elsewhere 
in northwestern South Carolina, and in | good, though excellent in some sections of | uneven; generally waist-high. Wheat har- 
northeastern Georgia, while there were | southwest: hoppers and weevil becoming | vest practically done in eastern two-thirds; 
complaints of slow and rather poor fruit- | quite general and increasing: hoppers | elsewhere half done: threshing half done 
ing in Alabama and Mississippi. Im Texas | caysing considerable damage in some |] in south. Pastures and grain sorghums 
Plant growth was generally excellent, and eam and northeastern counties. improved. 
was fair to excellent in Oklahoma, with Mississippi—Vicksburg: Generally light Nebraska—Lincoln: Soil moisture ample 
the plants fruiting nicely and well culti- | ¢, moderate rains. Cotton progress, | S¢nerally and progress and condition of 
vated in the latter State, but fruiting | growth, and cultivation mostly fair, but | corn very good. Progress of winter wheat 
poorly in many places in the former be- | some weevil increase practically through- | harvest excellent; threshing begun. Oat 
cause of flea damage. In Arkansas and out, and crop forming squares somewhat | harvest begun. Pastures, alfalfa, and beets 
Louisiana progress was very good to €X- | siowly, Progress of corn locally poor, but | improved; western ranges good. ’ 
cellent, except in areas where insects are mostly fair. Progress of pastures fair to South Dakota—Huron: Temperatures 
damaging. good. near normal; rain varied from light to 
There were still many complaints of fleas Louisiana—New Orleans:  Seasonable | heavy. Wheat, oats, barley, and rye im- 
in the southern States of the belt, and of | weather and mostly favorable, but rain- | Proved. Corn generally looking well; color 
scattered infestation in Arkansas, Tennes- | fall generally insufficient on uplands. Cot- | 800d and much laid by; some still small 
see, and South Carolina ton growth satisfactory; fruiting some- | 4nd would benefit by rain, particularly in 
Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.—Pas- | what late and adversely affected by flea southeast. Flax mostly doing well. Pota 
tures are doing well generally in the East, | infestation in north, but weevil held in | toes, alfalfa, meadows, and pastures need 
although they still need rain locally and | eheck by dryness and warmth; crop ayer- | rain. 
are badly dried in parts of the Ohio Valley. | age condition fair. lain insufficient for North Dakota—Bismarck: Seattered 


Rain is needed for the range in the north- 
ern Great Plains, and still 
deficient in the Great Oregon; 
elsewhere western ranges 
improved. Haying made good advance in 
the Northeast with favorable 
weather. Alfalfa needs rain in the north 
ern Great Plains and in Nevada, but else- 
where this crop is mostly good, with the 
second cutting under way as far north as 
Idaho. Livestock continue in mostly good 
condition. 
Miscellaneous 


moisture is 
Basin 


pastures 


and 
and 


generally 


Crops. — Potatoes are 
mostly doing well; digging the early crop 
is progressing as far north as Wisconsin. 
Truck crops are generally fair to good in 
the Gulf States, but rain is needed locally 


in North Carolina and New Jersey: else- 


where general improvement was_ noted. Oklahoma—Oklahoma City: Seasonable 
Tobacco needs moisture in New England, | warmth and adequate rains generally. 
North Carolina, and parts of Kentucky | Progress and condition of cotton fair to 


and Tennessee. Harvesting this crop con- 
tinues in the Southeast, and it is reaching 


the topping stage in the Ohio Valley and 


early corn, although late holding up 
More rain also needed for cane, but 
weather beneficial and 
by. Rice making generally excellent prog- 
ress. 


Conditions in Texas. 


ceding week. 


excellent; well cultivated and early bloom- 
ing and fruiting nicely: scattered weevil 
infestitation in east, but not yet serious. 


Tennessee. The warmth was beneficial for | Progress and condition of corn fair to ex- 
cane in Louisiana, but more moisture is | cellent: early in roasting-ear stage. Thresh- 
needed. Sugar beets continue fair to good. | ing wheat and oats retarded by rain. 
Summary of Reports. Grain sorghums and minor crops good 

Special telegraphic summaries (based on progress and condition. 


numerous 

named). 
New Engiand—Boston: 

growing weather with 


reports collected at the offices 


Generally good 


. Arkansas—Little Rock: Progress of cot- 
ton very good to excellent, except where 
damaged by weevil and hoppers; scattered 


showers in north; | infestation in most central and southern 

rain much needed in south where drought | counties, but no large areas of heavy in- 
becoming serious. Potatoes doing well. | festation: condition of crop fair to very 
Tobacco suffering from lack of rain. good. Progress of corn very good to ex- 

New York—Ithaca: Light to heavy | cellent, except in north-central and few 
showers; highest temperatures of season. | southeastern counties where too dry. 
Oats and barley heading; wheat turning. Tennessee—Nashville: Progress of cot- 
Hay crop much improved; being harvested. ton excellent in central and west where 
Corn fair. Beans poor to fair: canning well cultivated, except in Shelby and 
peas good; some beans harvested. Fruits | Hardeman Counties where considerable 
making good progress. damage by hoppers; late crop is small in 

New Jersey—tTrenton: Excessive heat; Hardeman County, but improving. To- 
moderate showers, but more needed. Corn | pacco ready for topping. Good rains with 
greatly improved. Wheat good; some cut; warmth generally in east caused excel- 
rye nearly all harvested. Potatoes fine; | lent advance of corn. Condition of wheat 
digging increasing. Truck needs rain: or- excellent, but rain in east interfered with 
chard fruits fine, but apples dropping. | harvesting. 
Planting late potatoes. } 


Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: 
in most places, with high temperatures 
middle of week. Corn, potatoes, 
truck crops considerably improved. Wheat 
harvest under in south. Pastures 
and Slightly improved, but 
heavier rains generally needed. 

Maryland and Delaware—Baltimore: Un 


Good rains 


and 


way 
meadows 


usually warm and mostly fair. Crops 
made good to excellent progress. Wheat 
harvest about ended, except in moun- 
tains; threashing well under®way. Oats 


being cut in south and east; improved in 
west. Corn grew rapidly and now in good 
to excellent condition. Tobacco and sweet 
potatoes doing well. 
Peanut Crop Late. 

Virginia—Richmond: Warm most of 
week. All growing crops made excellent 
progress, and, excepting peanuts and cot- 
ton, which are late, farm crops are very 
good. Wheat 


threshing in progress. 

Harvest of carly potatoes about finished. 
Favorable for apples. 

North Carolina—Raleigh: Fields clean 


and crop growth good, except corn, truck, 


tobacco, and pastures need rain locally, 
especially in parts of upper Piedmont. 
Progress of cotton very good to excellent 








in east. though only fair in west where 
needing rain on light soil; chopping late 
planted nearly completed; early blooming 
rather freely in southeast. 

South Carolina—Columbia: Condition and 
progress of cotton fair, except in sections 
of northwest where good needed, 
but good in northwest with chop- 
ping practically completed; squaring and 
blooming frecly elsewhere; weevil increas 
ing, and hoppers reported in spots. Much 
old corn laid by in good condition. Truck 
and minor crops improved. Tobacco cur- 
ing progressing with fair output only. 

Georsia—Atlanta: Progress condi 
tion of cotton continue fair to very good 
in most sections, though much rain 
locally in south and central where growth 
rank, with shedding; more rain needed in 
northeast where growth irregular locally; 
bloom appearing on early crop in north; 
flea continues about same area, though 
some of apparent disappearance; 
considerable damage; weevil continues in 
south and central and increasing at points 


rains 


Stands 


and 


too 


reports 


where wet. Corn made fair to excellent 
advance generally. ‘Tobacco mostly good. 
Boll Weevil Active in Florida. 


Florida—Jacksonville: Raia la eateme 





» Kentucky—Louisville: Heavy rains in 
blue-grass region and extreme west: light 
to none in other sections; very dry in 
parts of immediate Ohio Valley, where 
pastures badly dried and crops suffering. 


Condition and pregvess of tobacco and 
corn very good in central and east. To- 
bacco reaching topping stage; much 


smaller where dry. Oats being harvested 
and baled. Progress of wheat threshing 
good in dry districts: delayed in east. 

Progress in West Virginia. 

Virginia—Parkersburg: 
heavy rains. Corn excellent 
growth; last cultivation general. Wheat 
heading well, but short. Potatoes gen- 
erally excellent, growth and condition. 
harvest well advanced; yield fair. Oats 
Hay crop generally light. 

Ohio—Columbus: tains ample in most 
districts and generally beneficial; fine 
growing weather and mostly favorable for 
field work. Progress of corn mostly ex- 
cellent; condition generally fair; well cul- 
tivated. Wheat mostly ready to cut and 
harvesting progressing satisfactorily; 
threshing commenced in extreme south. 
All other crops much improved; good prog- 
ress in haying. 

Indiana—Indianapolis: Numerous good 
showers, except light in extreme south. 
Wheat cut in south where threshing pro- 
gressing; harvest beginning in many north- 
ern localities. Much oats mowed for hay 
in but crop continued improve- 
ment elsewhere. Growth and condition of 
corn generally fair to very good, except 
condition in extreme south rather poor; 
mostly clear; small for season, but some 
laid by in southwest. 

Illinois—Springfield: Good rains gener- 
ally; drought relieved in south, but more 
rain needed. Corn late, but growing fast 
in north and central as a result of warmth 
and rain; growing well in south since rain. 
Harvest of wheat begun in north; well 
along the central and threshing in south. 


West Warm; 


light to 





south, 


Oats much improved in north. 

Michigan—Lansing: First half warm; 
last cool; general, copious rains. Warm 
weather and rains very beneficial, especially 
for corn, and all crops made rapid growth. 
Haying well advanced and wheat harvest 
will begin soo nin south. Beans, beets, 
and garden truck fair to good. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee: Week very fa- 
vorable corn; small grains injured 
somewhat by heat. Corn very uneven, but 
@wewing marked improvement; some laid 


for 





well. 
warm 
considerable laid 


showers improved conditions in some sec- 
but general needed. 
and ranges becoming dry in many locali- 
ties. Progress of corn fair to very good; 
condition very good to excellent. Spring 
wheat progress and condition fair to very 


tions, rains Pastures 


Texas—Houston: Scattered showers in | Se0d. Potatoes in bloom, but need rain. 
south; moderate to good rains in north | Flax fair crop, but rain badly needed in 
and west. Progress and condition of | Many sections, 
pastures, corn, rice, truck, and minor Heat Felt in Montana. 
crops mostly very good, although some de- Montana—Helena: Very dry and mois- 
terioration in drier sections. Threshing ; ture needed, except in central. Heat and 
made fair progress. Growth and condi- | drying winds injuring spring grains and 
tion of cotton pianis excellent, but fruit- causing deterioration of pastures and 
ing poor in many sections account fleas; | Tanses. Condition in central, however, ex 
some weevil in south, but damage gen- | cellent. Corn growing fine and standing 
erally slight; fleas less active than pre- | UP well where droughty. Cutting winter 


wheat in east and rye in north and cutting 
beginning in northwest. Oats, 
wheat, and barley filling and ripening, but 
need rain. Beets excellent. Livestock ex- 
cellent in central; fair to good elsewhere. 

Wyoming—Cheyenne: Showers delayed 
haying; range improved in all localities and 
water holes full; livestock fat. Corn ex- 


spring 


cellent growth generally, but sugar beets 
slow account nights and wet fields. 
Spring wheat improved; oats heading at 
good height. Winter wheat cutting begun 
in extreme southeast. 

Colorado—Denver: Cool, cloudy weather 
beneficial for growing crops and ranges: 
Winter wheat mostly cut on western slope: 
harvesting progressing in northeast; 
threshing begun in Arkansas Valley. Bar- 
ley and oat harvest started in west. Cut- 
ting heavy crop of alfalfa com- 
menced in southeast. Livestock good, 

New Mexico—Santa Fairly general 
showers afforded needed relief locally. 
Crops, range, and livestock mostly 
condition. Cultivation of corn, beans, and 
sorghums continues. Wheat, and 
barley in good condition; winter wheat har- 


cool 


second 


Fe: 


good 


oats 


vest well along. Cotton doing well in 
lower Pecos. 
Arizona—Phoenix: Cantaloupe harvest 


still on. Alfalfa and cotton good. Light 
to moderate rains general over grazing 
areas, with waftm weather; water supply 
good; cattle fair to good. 

Utah—Salt Lake City: General showers, 
lower temperatures, and cloudy skies 
proved beneficial for ranges, alfalfa, grain, 
potatoes, beets, tomatoes, and fruit, but 
irrigation water getting low. Dry-land 
grain harvest progressing generally with 
slight delays. Tomatoes only fair account 
blight. Beets, apples and peaches still 
only fair. 

Nevada—Reno: Warm and dry, except 
beneficial showers locally in east; irrigation 
water failing. Grain and second of 
alfalfa need more water. Ranges and pas- 
tures burning in west portion. 

Showers Benefit Crops in Idaho. 

Idaho—Boise: Temperatures normal to 
high; thundershowers midweek afforded 
some relief from drought and benefited all 
crops. Fine growing weather where soil 
moisture adequate. Grain harvest general; 
threshing begun in Weiser Valley. Second 
cutting of alfalfa under way. Corn, po- 
tatoes, apples, and prunes good growth. 

Washington—Seattle: Unusually high 
temperatures, record-breaking in places; 
light, scattered showers in east. Harvest- 
ing grains in full swing. Irrigated crops 


crop 


making gvod progress, but unirrigated 
burning up. Fruits and berries doing well. 
Pastures and meadows dry and small 


streams drying up. 
Oregon—Portland: 
warm, breaking 


tain badly needed. 
Midweek excessively 
maximum temperature 
records several places; drought becoming 
serious. Low humidity increasing fire 
hazards in east. Winter wheat harvest 
progressing rapidly; considerable threshing 
done. Spring-sown. grains maturing early. 
Apples and peaches being picked; some 
scald damage to apples. Rain needed gen- 
erally. 

California—San Francisco: Harvesting 
and threshing wheat well advanced. Bulk 
of apricots at canneries or drying; excel- 
lent drying weather. Cutting third erop 
of alfalfa progressing. Rice showing signs 
of heading. Cotton forming squares; some 
dropping squares in Imperial Valley owing 


to drying winds. Young oranges and 
lemons excellent; picking valencias ad- 
vanced in south. Thompson seedless 
grapes abundant; malagas ripening. Avo- 


cados excellent. Truck growing rapidly. 
Weather in agricultural sections of other 
countries: 
Argentine (for July 12).— 


Weather in the northern wheat zone was 


week ending 





Irrigation 
Forestry 





Rule on Irrigation 
Charges for Users 


In West Outlined 


Conditions Apply to Those 
Who Are Delinquent in 
Payments for Water 
Rights. 





Conditions under which those who are 
delinquent in the payment of their water- 
right charges on irrigation projects in the 
West may be supplied with water for the 
irrigation of their farms is set forth in @ 
general circular letter of instructions to 
superintendents of reclamation projects by 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. 

The full text of the circular is as follows: 

Section 6 of the Reclamation Extension 
Act prohibits the delivery of water to 
applicants who are delinquent in the pay- 
ment of water-right charges for more than 


one calendar year. 

Section 49 of H. R. 10429 reads as 
follows: 

Pending the execution of any contract 


Act, or the Interior Department 


7 
aly 


under this 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 19 
the Act of December 1924, the 
Secretary authorized, in his discretion 
and when convinced that action looking to 
execution of contract is being expedited in 
good faith, to deliver during the 
irrigation season of 1926 to the irrigation 


or said 5, 


is 


water 


district, water-users’ association, or water- 
right applicant affected, notwithstanding 
delinquency in the payment of water- 


right charges which under the law appli- 
cable would render such irrigation district, 
water-users’ water-right 
applicant ineligible to reccive water. 


association, or 

This section gives the Secretary author- 

ity deliver the conditions 
stated, but does not require that water be 
delivered to all applicants. 
On projects where contracts are pending 
large number of water users have paid 
certain delinquent charges in order thuit 
water service may not be withheld because 
of the of Section 6 of the 
Reclamation Extension Act. 

Others having an equal financial ability 
have not paid, expecting all charges due 
and unpaid to be funded under 
tracts to be executed. Justice ta those who 
have paid demands that others equally 
able to make payments shall be required 
to do so. 

With a view to the attainment of equal- 
ity so far as possible directions are given 
that water be delivered under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) The present payment of delinquent 
charges against Classes 5 and 6 land shall 
not be required as a prerequisite to water 
service. 

(b) Water for the irrigation of land in 
Classes 1 to 4 shall be delivered on the 
payment of one year’s charges—those for 
1924 to be paid unless some other year is 
fixed by special agreement approved 
the Commissioner. Payment — shall 
made in cash by the acceptance of 
promissory notes with crop mortgages un- 
der the conditions outlined in circular let- 
ter 1531. 

(c) In cases where in the opinion of the 
superintendent it will not be possible for 
the resident water user to make cash pay- 
ment, or execute notes with crop mort- 
gages without rendering it impossible for 
him to carry on his farming operations 
and support his family, water may be de- 
livered notwithstanding the delinquency, 
provided the user gives his unsecured per- 
sonal notes payable January 1, 1927. 

The right is reserved to exact payment 
under such terms as may be justified after 
full investigation-if ability to pay shall be 
disclosed. 


to water under 


a 


provisions 


new con- 


by 
be 


or 





rather warm for the season, the tempara- 
ture averaging 54 degrees, or 4 degrees 
above normal. In the south the average 
of 46 degrees was exactly normal. Very 
light rain occurred in southern districts 
and none in the northern. 

In Argentina the winter so far—now about 
half over—hase been characterized by uni- 
form and mostly seasonable temperatures, 
following an unusually warm fall. The tem- 
perature, during the fall months (March 
to June), averaged about 2 degrees above 
normal in the northern wheat zone, with 
9 of the 13 weeks warmer than the sea- 
sonal average. The’ first half of the pres- 
ent calendar winter had only one week 
with temperature below normal, and that 
averaging only 1 degree below, while only 
6 weeks of the 29 since December had tem- 
peratures below normal. In the south re- 
ports began with April, and for the 15 
weeks since that time about half have 
been relatively cool, ranging from 1 to 6 
degrees subnormal, and the others norma! 
or above, ranging up to 6 degrees. In the 
north rainfall since the first of March 
has been about 40 per cent above normal, 
and in the south, since the first of April, 
about 20 per cent below normal. 

Australia (for week ending July 12).— 
Moderate to heavy rains fell during the 
past week over the western Australian 
Wheat Belt; light frosts and occasional 
light showers in Eastern States. Early- 
sown crop making good progress and pros- 
pects for a good season probably never 
looked brighter than at present. 

Temperatures in Canada. 

Canada (for week ending July 11).—The 
temperature averaged 4 to 6 degrees above 
normal! in Alberta and southern Saskatche- 
wan and 2 degrees to about 4 degrees 
above in other western provinces and also 
in western Ontario and western Quebec. 
In the Atlantic district the weekly means 
were normal or below. Light showers oc- 
curred on July 6 in Saskatchewan and 
heavy rains in most western districts on 
July 7, with moderate to heavy falls at 
the week-end over all eastern sections. 

England (for week ending July 12).— 
Dull, rainy, and unsettled weather pre- 
vailed in southern districts, becoming 
fairer and warmer toward the end of 
week; mainly cloudy to fine in northern 
and Scottish districts first half of week, 
but subsequently becoming unsettled. 
Rainfall totals were above normal gener- 
ally in eastern districts. Severe thunder-. 
storms on 9th. Sunshine generally 
deficient, except in exertme northwest 
Scotland. 
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Economic Position 
Of Yugoslavia Is 
Improved in 1925 


Rate of Exchange Advances; 
Government Receipts Ex- 
ceed Estimates, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
Reports. 

Agreement of political parties and the 
formation of a coalition government hav- 
ing had a distinctly beneficial effect, the 
economic 
1925 
sular advices to the Department of Com- 


position of Yugoslavia during 


continued sound, according to con- 


merce from Belgrade. 
A distinct improvemnet was reported in 
the 


cated by the increase in liquid funds of 
both the National Bank and private banks. 
The discount rate of the National Bank 
was 6 per cent throughout the year, and 
the rate of interest on secured loans 8 
per cent for the greater part of the same 
period. Private interest rates, which at 
the beginning of the year were 24 per cent 
higher, declined as payments ‘were made 
on long term loans previously granted. 
The alleviation of the money shortage thus 
brought about resulted in a comparative 
abundance ofgfunds for short term loans. 

The average rate of dollar exchange for 
the year was 58.7 dinars as compared 
with 78.0-in 1924 and 93.3 in 1923. The 
improvement in exchange was aided by the 
favorable trade balance of 1924 and con- 
tinuation of heavy exports during the first 
half of 1925. The upward tendency of the 
dinar, however, in 1925 became so strong 
that the Government, through the National 
Bank, felt it necessary to intervene on the 
Belgrade Bourse in order to guard against 
cohsequences resulting from too rapid an 
improvement. As a result of continued 
high domestic prices, imports exceeded ex- 
ports in the closing months of the year. 
In order to overcome the handicap of the 
exchange situation, further reductions in 
both export duties and railway rates were 
announced by the Government in the lat- 
ter part of the year. 

Receipts Exceed Estimates. 

Government receipts during the budget 
period April 1 to November 30, 1925, totaled 
7,662,682,480 dinars as compared with esti- 
mates for the period of 7,005,663,334, thus 
giving an excess of receipts over estimates, 
of 657,019,145 dinars* Expenditures during 


the same period totaled 6,846,215,335 dinars 
against estimates of 8,211,161,813 dinars, 


money market during 1925, as indi- 
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the actual disbursements being therefore 
1,364,946,478 dinars less than the estimates. 

Receipts during these eight months ex- 
ceeded expenditures by 816,467,145 dinars, 
and a surplus for the year is expected. 

The fiduciary circulation tended to in- 
crease during 1925, though without marked 
variation. Circulation at the end of the 
year was 6,062,684,000 dinars, as compared 
with 5,794,655,000 in January, 1925, and a 
high of 6,167,989,000 in October, while the 
low point was recorded in June, 5,644, 
080,000 dinars. 

The cereal and plum crops of the year 
1925 were above average, while the pro- 
duction of sugar beets was considerably 
less than for 1924. The latter, however, 
was sufficient to cover domestic require- 
ments. The output of the coal mines of 
the Kingdom wasalso slightly below that 
of 1924. Timber production was restricted 
by reason of the difficulty of selling Yugo- 
slav lumber in foreign markets because of 
high cost, due to the increased value of the 
dinar. Yugoslavia ranks one of the 
great timber producing countries of Eu- 
rope, and forestry is regarded the 
greatest Yugoslav industry. ‘The depres- 
sion in this industry was keenly felt dur- 
since it is estimated in Yugo- 


as 


as 


ing 1925 

slavia about one-third of the whole capital 

invested in industries is devoted to the 

manufacture of forest products, with ap- 

proximately 100,000 workers employed in 

the lumber and wood-working mills. 
Imports Gain in Value. 

Imports during 1925 also exceeded those 
of 1924, in value as well as in quantity, 
amounting to ¥,513,862 metric tons, valued 
at 769,145,759 gold dinars (8,752,900,000 
paper dinars) as compared with 1,127,686 
tons, valued at 578,588,568 gold dinars (8,- 
221,700,000 paper dinars) in 1924. 
crease was 386,176 
The increase in value, 
dinars, was 190,557,191 dinars, or 33 per 
cent, but owing to the improvement in 
the value of the currency,.the increase in 
value measured in ,»paper dinars was only 
531,200,000 dinars, or less than 7 per cent. 

The principal countries to which Yugo- 
slav exports went in 1925 were Italy, Aus- 
tria, tumania, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Hungary, Germany and Switzerland, Italy 
taking 25 per cent of the total. The share 
of the United States was 0.86 per cent. 
The three principal countries of origin of 
imports were Italy, 18.78 per cent), Austria 
(18.33 per cent), and Czechoslovakia (17.81 
per cent). Imports from the United States 
constituted 3.90 per cent of the total. 

Imports from the United States in 1925 
amounted to 341,512,707 paper dinars (ap- 
proximately $5,800,000), while the exports 


The in- 
per 
figured in gold 


tons, or 34 eent. 


to the United States totaled 


The value of American goods imported into 
Yugoslavia during 1924 was $4,119,929, 
whereas the declared exports from Yugo- 
slavia to this country 
were $1,000,502. 


during that year 





Food Regulations Postponed. 

Regulations governing the packing and 
labelling of imported foodstuffs in Argen- 
tina, which were to have become effective 
June 24, have been further postponed until 
November 10, 1926, according to a cable- 
gram to the Department 
from Acting Commercial Attache 
MacKenzie at Buenos Aires. 


of Commerce 


H. B. 


The bill providing new import duties 
automobiles, agricultural produce and 
which the | 
Parliament, became effective 
on July 14, accordingto a cablegram to the 


on 
artificial silk, 
Czechoslovak 


recently passed 


Czechoslovakia Revises Tariffs. | 
| 
| 


Attache. b Hodgson at-Prague, 


76,637,535 | 
paper dinars (about $1,300,000; declared ex- 
ports, however, are reported as $1,750,000). 


| during June, 


Wepartment of Commerce from Commercial | 


Few Shipments of Coal. 
Being Made to France 


The outlook for American coal sales in 
France, as affected by the British coal 
stoppage, is stated in a June 18 mailed 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Consul Damon C. Woods at Paris. 

Mr. Damon reveals that there is no 
serious shortage in France because heavier 
shipments have been made of Belgian and 
yerman non-reparations coal. Mew Amer- 
ican shipments have been made, he writes, 
because of better prices quoted by Ger- 
many and because French dealers can not 
agree with the American credit terms. 
The full report is available from the Min- 
erals Section of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Treasury Outlines » 
Rules for Cleaning 


Of Imported Seed 


Inspection Must Be Made at 
Expense of Importer, Di- 
rector of Division of 
Customs States. 





The cleaning of imported seed must be 
done under supervision of the Customs 
Service of the Treasury and the expense 
of such cleaning, together with compen- 
sation of the supervising agent will be at 
the expense of the importer hereafter 
under a ruling made public July 24 by 
the Treasury. 

The ruling was based on the practice 
followed at the New York customs house 
and was announced in the form of a let- 
ter, addressed to the Customs Collector at 
Buffalo and ordered by E. W. Camp, di- 
rector of the Divisions of Customs, to be 
circulated to all collectors. The letter, in 
full, follows: 

The Department duly received your let- 
ter dated March 12, 1926 (9-2a), further in 
regard to the supervision by a Customs 
officer of the cleaning of imported seed, 
and calling attention to a difference be- 
tween the practice now followed at the 
port of New York, as communicated to 
you in Department letter dated March 2, 
1926, and the previous practice at that 
port as reported to you in Department let- 
ter dated February 16, 1920, wherein it 
was stated that Customs supervision of 
the cleaning of seed was unnecessary, 
whereas the latest practice, as reported 
by the Collector at New York, is that the 
cleaning of imported seed should be done 
under Customs supervision, with thfe ex- 
pense of Customs assignment to be borne 
by the importer. 

The seed impertation act of August 11, 
1916, prohibits the importation of certain 
seeds named in the act, when adulterated 
or unfit for seeding purposes, and all such 
seeds must be held under Customs super- 
vision and control until the Department 
of Agriculture has tested the same and 
notified the Collector of Customs that the 
seed is admissible to entry under the law. 


Delivered Under Bond. 

If any seed is found to be unfit for 
seeding purposes, the law permits it to 
be delivered to the owner or consignee 
under bond to be recleaned under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. By the terms of the 
law, therefore, any such seed must be 
held under Customs supervision and con- 
trol until it is cleaned to the standard of 
purity specified in the law, and the screen- 
ings or other refuse removed from the 
seed have been disposed of in the manner 
prescribed by the regulations (T. D. 36- 
746, Regulation 11). 

The Department, therefore, is of the 
opinion that under the law and the reg- 
ulations made in pursuance thereof, the 
cleaning of inrported seed should be done 
under supervision of a Customs officer, 
and that the expense of such supervision, 
including the compensation of the super- 
vising officer should be charged to the im- 
porter of, the seed. 

This is the practice followed at the port 
of New York, and the Collector at that 
port states in a letter to the Department 


dated the 29th ultimo, that “it has been 
the invariable practice at this port to 
require such cleaning to be done under 


Customs supervision at the expense of the 
applicants.” 

The same practice, therefore, should be 
followed at all ports. 


Larger Consumption 


Of Cotton Reported 


June Totals Placed at 518,504 
Bales by Department of 
Commerce. 


The preliminary monthly cotton report 
of the Department of Commerce, issued 
July 14, shows that during June there 
were 518,504 bales of cotton consumed in 


the United States compared with 494,083 
in June, 1925. 
The cotton-growing States, with their 


growing textile industries, accounted for 
365,467 bales of the June consumption, 
and the New England States for 128,309 
bales. 

Cotton on hand on June 30 totaled 1,- 
267,796 bales in consuming establishments 
and 2,407,816 in public storage and at 
compresses. These compare with respec- 
tive figures for June, 1925, of 1,126,127 and 
759,350. The cotton on hand, like the cot- 
ton consumed, included Egyptian and 
other foreign cottons. Like the consump- 
tion figures, the figures for cotton on 
hand showed the cotton growing States 
holding most of the supply. During June 
they held 746,675 bales in consuming éstab- 
lishments and 2,169,191 in public storages 
and at the presses, while the New Eng- 
land holdings were 443,513 bales and 174,- 
265 hales, respectively. 


a 


a  ———————— 


Cotton spindles active during June num.- | 


bered 31,770,900 compared with 32,287,564 
1925. 17,007,458 


spindles active_in the cotton growing States 





There were 


and, 13,263,032 in the New England States. | 000 


| domestic 





Decline Recorded in Favorable Trade Balance 


1925-26 Compared With 1924-25 


+ 


Of Fiseal Year 


Secretary Hoover 
y . 
Explains Causes 


Ascribes Situation to Reduction 
in Exports and Value of 
Cotton and Grain. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent in the value of exports, due 
largely to lower prices received for cotton 
and a decrease grain production, and to 
an unusual increase, amounting to about 
17 per cent, in the value of imports. 
Analyses by Mr. Hoover. 

“The increase in imports,’ he said, ‘‘is 
due to large quantities of raw materials 
natural in prosperous times, and to the 
increase in prices of some lines. For in- 
stance, the average import cost of rubber 
per pound was more than twice as high 
this fiscal year as last. Had there been no 
change in price, rubber imports would have 
cost us about $320,000,000 less than they 
actually cost. 

“The decrease in exports was substanti- 
ally confined to grains and cotton. Ex- 
ports of foodstuffs of all classes fell off 
by $270,000,000, the decrease in grains 
alone being nearly that much. This de- 
primarily due to the much 
reduced crop of wheat and rye owing to 
the low yields per acre. 

“The value of cotton exports fell off 
about $150,000,000 as a result of somewhat 
smaller quantity at a considerably lower 
price. These two items alone thus de- 
creased more than $420,000,000, and had 
they maintained the figure of the preceding 
year, we should have had, instead of a 
decrease of $111,000,000 in our total ex- 
ports, an increase of more than $300,- 
000,000. 

“The most significant thing in the year’s 
statistics is the continued heavy increase 


crease Was 


in our exports of finished manufactures. 
These were substantially 15 per cent 
greater than the year before. It is this 


class, the export of which depends upon 
the general business activity of the country 
and the efficiency of our export managers. 

“Exports of machinery and vehicles, the 
most typical group in this class, increased 
by nedrly 30 per cent; those of automotive 
products alone increased faster. There 
was also a considerable increase in exports 
of lumber and other wood manufactures 
and of paper, as well as of chemicals and 
other manufactured articles, including the 
entire group of such articles classed as 
miscellaneous in the general statistical 
grouping.” 

Movement of Gold. 


Mr. Jones\statement relative to the gold 
movement during the fiscal year is based 
on figures for the eleven months preced- 
ing June, detailed figures as to the actual 
movement of gold during June not being 
available although the import total was 
available. 

During the eleven months, he states, the 
net gold imports totaled $81,743,468, the 
net inward movement being from the fol- 
lowing countries in the following amounts: 


PGE. DUE Sob cca6 cKdwesane $44,497,344 
RNIMEEA, Fyisoce 4-005 Sic sears Save a aes 17,576,559 
OTE 6 asi ooo 6428 SEERA R EEX 14,940,666 
COE siaskucees ‘ BEAMS ose 12,586,818 
NN ce ota nis 4:6 2G dice edb araiar sie 6,159,817 
MINOR oo i: 66. 5, 5:5.5 30 4 S iw ee 1,907,283 


During the same eleven months, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones, there was a net outward 
movement to the following countries in the 
following amounts: 





Beritigh, MOIGGA. «00k cece ices $8,503,358 
RMNMOINEE, 0M. 6 9-0-5, 6 cw ayeaen ade 7,699,729 
British Indies ....... Peewee ses 2,851,152 
Ee ee: 2,839,969 
IN 2 5) 65:3: Was din Syn BEETS CRRA 2,662,719 
SIREN ig 555d. 6 wes Sb wa ee Oa 2,262,599 
WEE. % coo eeu bey een 1,652,103 
NUR icons cS ca eRe Sas 1,453,666 


Mr. Jones’ analysis follows in full: 

“The heavy inward movement from 
Great Britain took place very largely last 
October when there was a marked decline 
in British exchange in terms of dollars on 
account of heavy grain and cotton imports 
from the United States. 

“Gold imports from Canada were heav- 
iest in the Winter months, which is the 
slack period in Canadian exports to the 
United States. Since the advent of spring 
gold has moved back to Canada in fairly 
large volume. 

“The large gold inflow from Japan is 
due primarily to shipments for the acecdunt 
of the Japanese Government to cover debt 
service and offiéial expenditures abroad in 
order to avoid payment in yen exchange, 
which was then at a fairly heavy discount 
in terms of dollars. 

Flow to Far East. 

“It will be noted that most of the net 
outward gold movement during the first 
11 months of the fiscal year occurred in 
our trade with Far Eastern countries. 
This was largely a result of our heavy pur- 
chases of rubber and other raw materials 
in the Orient.” 

“The gold received from Chile was en- 
tirely for the account of the new Ceneral 
Bank of Chile and represents a portion of 
its customary reserve. 

“The French gold shipments to this 
country were for the account of the French 
government and for the purpose of cover- 
ing portion of interest on the debt to the 
United States Government incurred in the 
purchase of our surplus war stocks. 

“The phenomenon of an inward move- 
ment of gold totali $97,000,000 during 
the fiscal year despite a greatly reduced 
merchandise trade balance is all the more 
remarkable in view of the large 
of foreign loans floated in the United 
States during that period. One explana- 
tion of this unusual situation is that a 
part of the proceeds of these loans did not 
leave the country. This was doubtless the 


~_ 


volume 








929 


pound bales) totaled 22,137, compared with 
19,957 during June of last year. Nearly 
15,000 bales came from Egypt and about 
5,000 from British India. Exports of 
cotton and linters in running 
bales during June totaled 346,774 and in 
June, 1925, they were 217,786. Nearly 85,- 


bales went to the United Kingdom, 


Imports of cotton during June (in 500- J 40,000 to Japan, and 49,000 to Germany, 








case with a large portion of the $100,000,- 
000 Italian government loan. 

“A more likely explanation lies in the 
flight from the currencies of certain Eu- 
ropean countries, Which expressed itself 
not in shipments of gold to the United 
States, but rather in leaving abroad the 
proceeds of export sales made by French, 
Belgian and Italian exporters and, trans- 
ferring these proceeds to this country 
through international exchange channels. 

“At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the receipts of gold from Great 
Britain, Canada, Japan and Chile account 
for practically all of the gold actually re- 
ceived from abroad during the fiscal year 
and that the special reasons already given 
explain why those countries shipped gold 
here. 

Exports and Imports. 


} he monthly values of exports and im- 
ports of merchandise during the fiscal 
year 1925-26 were stated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with comparisons with 
months of the previous fiscal ‘Yyogr, as 
follows: 





















Exports— 1925-26, 1924-25. 
NG ccc cdwe $339 ,660,368 $276,649,055 
PARE i686. 58 379,822,746 330,659,566 
September ... 420,368,140 427,459,531 
October me 490,566,814 527,171,781 
November. 477,803,577 493,572,921 
December 468,305,949 445,748,393 
January ..... 397,214,919 446,443,088 
February .. 352,905,155 370,676,434 
March ... 374,406,547 453,652,842 
Pt. aves 387,840,960 398,254,668 
BMG 65 Kee 356,621,029 370,945,110 
COM... 338,000,000 323,347,775 

12 monéhs.. $4,753,516,204 $4,864,581,164 

Imports— 

PU ss 66.0 $325,648,257 $278,593,546 
August... 340,085,626 254,542,143 
September . 349,953,680 287,144,334 
October 374,073,914 310,751,608 
November 376,431,290 296,147,998 
December : 396,639,809 333,192,059 
January ..... 416,752,290 346,165,289 
February .... 388,336,072 333,387,369 
PROPOR: occas 442,877,951 385,378,617 
PE 6068058 397,911,768 346,090,956 
MOO i ksesnad 320,976,836 327,518,721 
WOM 00 Sis 337,000,000 $25,215,735 





12 months.. $4,466,687,493 $3,824,128,375 
Gold and Silver Movement. 

Monthly gold and silver exports and im- 

ports during the fiscal year 1925-26, with 





Textile Situation 
In France Is Quiet 





Mills Active on Old Orders, But 
Are Reluctant to Book 
New Obligations. 

Little change was noted in the French 
textile situation during June, according to 
a cable to the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Chester l.toyd 
Jones at Paris. Mills are active on old 
orders, but in the face of exchange und 
taxation uncertainties they continue 
luctant to orders for late 

delivery. 


re- 
hook Fall 
Textile prices have shown a marked up- 
ward curve. ‘The raw cotton market at 
Havre is spotty. Spinners are complaiaing 
of the quality of receipts and are sonie- 
what worried over the slackening of de- 
mand and accumulation of thread stocks. 
Twisters are handicapped by a labor short- 
age. Some Rouen fine threads 
were reported week at advance im 
price of 1 franc per kilo. The weavers are 
hopeful about the market prospects fer 
fabrics owing to the depletion of whoie- 
salers’ stocks. Prices remain firm though. 
export demand is rather discouraging 


sules of 


last 


Sales of raw wool at Mazamet for 
France and Englund are poor, but for 
Germany, buyers of short fibers espe- 


cially are good. ‘The combed wool market 
continues its and prices remain 
firm, with lirger exports of crossbreds. 
Both spinners and weavers are purchasing 
cautiously, but operatiOns continue active 
for the filling of export orders payable on 
a sterling basis. Local knitters have made 
noticeable in yarn purchases. 
The best fabric sales are of fancy weaves 
for overcoats. 


activity 


increases 





Norway Inereases 
Surtax on Imports 


Rate Advanced From 33 1-3 to 
50 Per Cent of Duties on 


Most Commodities. 
~—/ 3 ——a 

The surtax of 331-3 per cent of the im- 
port duties in Norway has been increased 
to 50 fer cent, and the gold surtax for 
the payment of specific duties in paper 
crowns has been reduced from 40 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the duty plus the 50 per 
cent surtax, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache H. Sorenson at 
Copenhagen. 

The former of 331-3 per cent, 
which was imposed on June 11, 1923, and 
is distinct from the gold surtax, applied to 
both specific and ad valorem rates of duty 
on all commodities, with the exception of 
the following: 


surtax 


Certain luxury goods, On Which the sur- 
tax was 60 per cent of the duty; raw coffee 
and sugar and syrups, 0n which the surtax 
was 60 per cent; coffee extract, roasted 
coffee and sugar colorings, on which the 
surtax was 10 per cent, and cork stoppers, 
spirits and wines, und certain fruits, nuts 
and 


vegetables, which were exempt from 
this surtax. 
The gold surtax for the payment of 


duties in paper crowns applies to all spe- 
cific duties, except those on raw coffee, 
Sugar and syrup. 





Increase in Imports 


Is About 17 Per Cent 


Credit of $286.828,711 on June 30 
Contrasts With $1,040,452,375 
in Previous Period. 





comparisons with months of the previous 












fiscal year, were announced by the De- 
partment of Commerte as follows: 
Gold. 

Exports. 1925-26 ° 1924-25 
ides hteva veka $4,416,452 327,178 
MUSES oi ccsvcvecss 2,185,690 2,397,457 
September ....%... 6,784,201 4,579,501 
October oeess, (28,089,190 4,125,268 
PRU OREUION © 000504008 24,360,071 6,689,182 
ROCOMINET 2... cess 5,967,727 39,674,653 
January eV eEV ENS 3,086,870 73,525,943 
PORPUary 2. ccceee es 3,851,374 50,599,708 

|) PIs 5415-4 8:869.00 8% 4,224,564 25,104,416 
April evhdaes 17,883,865 21,603,945 
PO. re chs ew nens 13,389,967 
UMS xs ceraes 6,712,480 





12 mos. ending June 113,438,459 
Imports. 


248,729,698 





July 10,204,112 18,834,423 
eee 4,861,736 18,149,981 
SOPLOMIVEP oc cieecs 4,128,052 6,656,155 
October 50,740,649 19,701,640 
November ......... 10,456,115 19,862,384 
December .......... 7,216,004 10,274,049 
MEMEO, | <6:8.3-7.3-05.0 50d 19,351,202 5,037,800 
OMRMMED acs aade's ss 25,415,655 3,602,527 
March aw 43,412,576 7,337,322 
Apell ...cs Tre 13,115,633 8,869,883 
BY 6 iF ee CR EES es 2,934,665 11,392,837 
GU Sead ¥ree ahs 18,890,086 4,426,135 





12 mos. ending June 210,726,485 134,145,136 


Silver 





Exports 1925-26 1924-25 
July $8,349,304 $9,190,362 
IG 56 505s 508 8,284,991 8,632,067 
SOPtemver® ..5.6.. 7,487,317 10,345,205 
October ae eRSes 8,783,376 9,465,023 
November ....... 8,118,093 9,401,406 
December ....... 7,589,470 11,279,630 
January 9,762,969 11,384,799 
February 7,752,350 6,832,647 
Maren .......:. * 8,333,081 7,916,717 
April 7,612,045 9,322,618 
May 7,930,810 6,535,761 
June ere 7,977,926 8,522,492 
12 mos. ending __ 

WUE Wide ec eleice $97,981,732 $108,828,727 

Imports 
PUN seas -ehi 10-5355 5,238,437 7,127,613 
PROG 56 56.5.5:85.00 7,273,298 7,041,630 
September ....... 4,504,024 7,082,962 
oo 5,601,851 5,822,572 
November ....... 4,049,035 6.481,416 
December ........ 5,746,956 5,863,892 
DURE iss suas’ 5,762,760 7,338,559 
February ........ 8,863,131 4,928,916 
pS errs 5,539,071 6,660,750 
PERN. Skea bk RT 6,322,429 4,944,807 
MOS Si ph0 gdace 4,871,534 3,390,180 
June ; 5,627,850 4,918,605 
12 mos. ending ——— 
June $69,400,376 $71,607,902 


Sale of Automobiles 
Declines in Mexico 


Ten Per Cent Tax Reported to 
Have Caused Large Drop in 
Motor Vehicle Purchases. 


There has been a large drop in sales of 





motor vehicles in Mexico during the second 
quarter of 1926 as a result of the 10 per 
April 1, 


dent tax which became effective 


states a report to the Department of Cor, 


merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
L. M. Brin at Mexico City. Heavy over- 
head among practically all dealers and 
small returns from sales are important fac- 
tors in the present unfavorable situation, 
according to the local trade. 

It is estimated in Mexico that 
vehicles have dropped between 75 and 80 
per cent. During April, sales were only 

| about 50 to 60 per cent below normal due 
to the fact that many dealers had stocks 
of machines on hand which were not af- 
fected by the sales tax because they had 
been received before the tax applied. 
of certain makes of medium priced cars 
were as much as 90 per cent below normal. 
Due to the lack of automobiles sales, 
accessories sales have shown a decrease, 
although not enough to be considered se- 
riously. Practically no motorcycle — sales 
were made during the second quarter. 


Germany Sends All 


Organic Chemicals 


sales of 


Sales 


Imports of Bacteriological Stains 
and Reagents for Half-Year 
Reported. 


2 


A report detailing the imports for con- 
sumption through the port of New York 
during the six months, January to June 
inclusive, of bacteriological stains, reagents 
and fine organic chemicals of coal tar ori- 
gin was issued July 14 by the Chemical 
Divisions of the Department of Commerce 
and the United States Tariff Commission. 
The report lists all the imports which are 
dutiable under paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. , 

The report shows that imports of bac- 
teriological stains for the six months to- 
taled 43,772 grants, with an invoice value 
of $2,276.00. The imports of reagents and 
chemicals totaled 76,013 grams, with an 
invoice value of $690.00. 


Of the total quantity of bacteriological 
stains imported, 96 per cent came from 
Germany and 4 per cent came from Eng- 
land; by value 62 
and 38 per cent 
total quantity of reagents 
chemicals imported for the six 
100 per cent—the entire amount—came 
4 from Germany, 


from 
England, 
and 
months, 


per cent was 


| Germany from 


Of the 
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Bicycle Production Here 


Falls Off 32.5 Per Cent 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that, collected at the 


biennial census ef manufactures for 1925, 





according to data 


the establishments engaged primarily in 


the manufacture of bicycles produced 
287,495 bicycles, valued at $6,723,649, parts 
valued at $3,062,845, and other classes of 
$1,494,820, 
total of $11,281,314, a decrease of 32.5 per 


cent as compared with 1923. 


products valued at making a 


In addition a number of bicycles are 


manufactured as products by 
establishments engaged primarily in other 
The 


parts made in such establishments in 1923 


secondary 


industries. value of bicycles and 
was $1,004,972, an amount equal to 6 per 
of 


ported for the industry proper. 


cent the total value of products re- 
The corre- 
sponding value for 1925 has not yet been 
ascertained, but will be shown in the final 
reports of the present census. 

Of the 25 


1925, 


establishments reporting for 


five were located in Massachusetts, 


four in Illinois, four in Indiana, three in 


New York, 


Ohio, and one each in Kentucky, Michigan, 


Connecticut, three in three in 


and New Hampshire. 





Trade in Manchuria 
Reported as Good; 


Industries Advance 


New Railroad Line Being Built 
to Tap Section Rich in 
Farming and Mineral 
Resources. 


Despite military and economic disturb- 
ances over nearly all of China, a satisfac- 
tory period for both and industrial 
Mukden 


generally during 1925, says a 


trade 


development prevailed in and 
Manchuria 


report to the Department of 


from C. F. 


Commerce 
of 
statement issued 


Johnson, Commissioner 


Customs for Mukden. A 


‘by the Department follows, in full text: 


a —————— 


Climatic conditions were generally favor- 
able to agriculture, although the rainfall 
in thé Summer was rather excessive and 
some damage was caused to the wheat 
crop. The yield of kaoliang was excellent, 
however, about 20 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, and the rice crop was well up 
to the average. 

Motor Transport in Demand. 

The demand for engineering materials in 
Mukden and its environs has been espe- 
cially good, most of#the business having 
been done with the Mukden Governmeni 
Arsenal and the railways, the report states. 
At the same time fresh outlets for the 
engineering trade have been developed, the 
most noteworthy being the demand 
motor transport and electric machinery. 

Mukden now possesses several garages 
and, with the improved road conditions. 
the sale;, of cars is increasing rapidly. 
Transportation companies have been and 
continue to be formed, with a consequent 
demand for motor trucks. The Chinese 
are also becoming very much alive to the 
advantages of using electric power. In 
addition to the increasing number of 
electric light plants being operated in 
Manchurian towns, a large business is now 
being done in motor driven machinery fer 
hulling and grinding cereals. 

The steel trade experienced a very satis- 
factory year in 1925. The principal orders 
came from the arsenal for large quantities 
of tool steel. In April the local purchasing 
departmenot of the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way, Mukden-Shankaikwan section, was 
closed, which deprived Mukden of large 
indents for general railway stores. Since 
the December military outbreak, however, 
this department has been reopened and fu- 
ture business is assured for this class of 
material. 

Speculation in Kerosene. 

In common with many commodities 
Which are widely spread, there was a de- 
cidedly speculative tone in the sale of 
kerosene due to the erratic action of Muk- 
den notes which fluctuated widely during 
the year. Sales of cigarettes during the 
year showed satisfactory results although 
no appreciable increase in consumption ap- 
pears. Local manufacturers hold about 
90 per cent of the cigarette business in 
Manchuria and no new lines of imported 
cigarettes obtained a foothold during the 
year. 

A feature that augurs well for the fu- 
ture of Manchuria is the keen interest now 
taken in railway extension, since poor com- 
munications have been in the past the 
great handicap to the exploitation of the 
great agricultural and mineral 
of the district. The construction of a rail- 
way between Mukden and Hailung was 
commenced in August. This enterprise is 
financed partly from government funds 
and partly from public subscriptions, the 
capital amounting to silver $4,400,000. This 
line will be of standard gauge and will be 
about 180 miles long. It is anticipated 
in Manchuria that the railway will be 
completed in about two years, and it will 
traverse and tap a very thickly populated 
and fertile agricultural district which pro- 
duces beans, wheat, hemp and _ tobacco, 
and also has much undeveloped mineral 
wealth. In March, 1925, tenders for 18,000 
tons of 60-pound rails and 12 locomptives 
for this railway were called for. Keen 
competition ensues, and the order for rails 
was eventually placed with a well-known 
American concern, while that for the loco- 
motives went to a British firm. 


for 


resources 





Russian Grain Shipments 

Estimates of the grain, shipment from 
Russia passing Constantinople for the 
Week ending July 9, as derived from the 
most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, were: Barley, 985,000 
bushels; corn, 441,000 bushels: rye, 144,000 
bushels. ‘These figures are reported in a 
cablegram to the Department of Commerce 
from H. B. Smith, Special Representative 


sf the Deyartment ip Londen. 
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Textile Shipments _ 
Show Increase, but 


Drop in World Ratio 


Four Per Cent Decline in In- 
ternational Standing Noted 
by Department of 
Commerce. 





United States shipments of textile prods 
ucts, not including cotton, to Latin Amer#- 
can and West Indian countries aggregated 
$105,285,000 in value in, 1925, according to 
a report of the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce. This was an 
increase of 4.5 per cent over the $100,683,- 
000 in exports sent to those countries .in 
1924. 

Despite the increase, however, the share 
of the total textile exports of the United 
States taken by these countris during the 
last year declined to 48 per cent from 52 
per cent in 1924. 7 

The share of Lattin America and the 
West Indies in the total textile exports in 
1925 included almost 57 per cent of cotton 
manufactures, 31 per cent of the manufac- 


tures of miscellaneous vegetable fibers 
(jute, flax, hemp, ramie and other vege- 
table fibers, except cotton, and including 


rayon), 31 per cent of wool and hair manu- 
factures, 27 per cent of silk manufactures 
and 31 per cent of other textile products. 
Comparative figures for 1924 are 61 per 
cent of cotton manufactures, 36 per cent 
of manufactures of miscellaneous fibers, 
33 per cent of wool and hair manufac- 
tures, 30 per cent of silk manufactures, 
and 34 per cent of other textile products. 


South America Best Customer. 


Out of the total United States shipments 
of textile products, other than raw cotton, 
to all countries—amounting to $218,619,000 
in 1925—South America received 20 per — 
cent and the West Indies almost 16 per 
cent, while Central America and Mexico 
each took a little over 6 per cent. 

United States sales of cotton manufac- 
tures to Latin America and the West In- 
dies increased in value from $80,440,000 in 
1924 to $84,065,000 in 1925. Gains in the 
value of !shipments to South America and 
Mexico were partly offset by declines in 
the takings of the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. South American purchases 
of cotton manufactures from the United 
States in 1925 exceeded those of 1924 by 
$5,539,000, while exports of these commodi- 
ties to the West Indies fell off about 
$2,677,000; sales to Mexico increased by 
$664,000, but exports to Ceneral America 
decreased a trifle in value. 

Although all South Americtn countries, 
except Peru and Paraguay, bought more 
cotton manufactures from the United 
States in 1925 than in 1924, the outstand 
ing gains were in shipments to Tolombia 
and Argentina. The decline in the value 
of exports to Cuba of almost $4,862,000 was 
partly offset by increased takings of 
Haiti, Jamaica, other British West Indies, 
the Dominican Republic, and the Nether- 
lands West Indies. Of the Central Ameri- 
can countries, British Honduras, Costa 

tica, and Guatemala bought less Ameri- 
can cotton manufactures, in point of value, 
during 1925 than in 1924. 
Cotton Cloth Largest Itgm. 

Cotton cloth is the largest single item 
in United States exports of cotton manu- 
facturers to Latin-America and the West 
Indies, accounting for almost 65 per cent 
of the total in 1925, as against 68 per 
cent in 1924. Approximately two-thirds 
of the total United States exports of cot 
ton piece goods are shipped to these coun- 
tries, whose purchases of American cotton 
cloth increased in quantity from 324,- 
969,000 square yards in 1924 to 359,552,000 
in 1925; but the value, reflecting the lower 
unit prices prevailing in the United States 
in 1925, declined from $54,965,000 in 1924 
to $54,430,000 in 1925. 

Of the 1925 shipments to Latin-America 
and the West Indies, 139,482,000 square 
yards went to South America, 135,736,000 
to the West Indies, 63,192,000 to Central 
America, and 21,141,500 to Mexico—gains 
of 13,353,000 square yards, compared with 
1924, in shipments to South America, 
3,141,000 to Mexico, 1,392,000 to the West 
Indies, and 498,000 to Central America. 


British Shipments 
Of Chemicals Drop 


Decline of Almost 8 Per Cent Is 
Reported in Exports for First 
Five Months of 1926. 


Exports of British chemicals, drugs, 
dyes and colors during the first’ five 
months of 1926 were valued at £9,608,976— 
almost 8 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period of 1925 and 13 per cent 
less than in 1924, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from Consul 
Maurice L. Stafford at London. During 
the first five months of the years 1924 
to 1926 imports have been fairly constam# 
at slightly over £6,000,000. 

The outstanding 
chemical export trade is the loss in am- 
monium sulphate orders, the 1926 ship- 
ments of 91,000 tons being 25,000 tons less 
than in the parallel periods of the two 
previous years. 


items in the British 


Exports of sulphuric acid, however, rose 
from 815 tons in 1925 to 2,779 tons in 1926. 
The business in benzol and toluol also 
showed a remarkable gain, beitig only 136,- 
968 gallons in 1925 as compared ‘with 418,- 
388 gallons in 1926. Tar and creosote oil 
rose from 16,161,867 gallons to 19,973,697 
of the 


gallons in the first five months 


present year. 


Carbolic acid, naphtha, sulphate of cop- 
per, distilled glycerin, saltpeter, caustic 
soda, and paints and colors ground in oil 
or water showed gains in varying degrees. 

Exports of the following products during 
the period January to May, inclusive, of 
1926, were less than for the corresponding 
months in 1925: Bleaching powder, naph- 
thalene, anthracene, crude glycerin, potas- 
sium chromate and _ bichromate, sodium 
carbonate, clhtromate and bichromate, quin- 


ine and gyinine salts, and dry white lead. 
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Objection Raised 
=»; Tol. C. C. Methods 
Of Setting Value 


Counsel for Executives Says 
Cost of Reproduction Should 
Be Taken Into 


Account. 


W. G. Brantley, counsel for the southern 
group of the railroad présidents’ valuation 
committee, 
Commerce Commission a brief opposing the 
method for the of 


of recapturing 


has filed with the Interstate 


ascertaining value a 


railroad for the 


any 
its value recommended in a proposed re- 
port by Examiner J. Paul Kelley in the 
case of the St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway. 

Mr. Brantley, after contending that 
there is no authority in the law for valuing 
a railroad for recapture many 
other than that in the 
valuation act, devotes his 
brief to attacking the in 
the report that it is not necessary find 
the cost of reproducing the road at present 
prices. 

“The conclusion of the report,”’ he says, 
“is that although admitting the fact that 
the costs of railroad building were greater 
in the 1920 to 1924 period than in the 1910 
to 1914 period, no consideration should 
given this fact in determining value 
during the 1920 to 1924 period that 
the costs of reproduction of the O'Fallon 
during the latter period for which 
is to be ascertained, need 
or determined because, 


purpose 


excess income above 6 per cent on 


purposes 
basis provided 
a large part of 
position taken 


to 


to 


and 


value 
not be estimated 


““Compared with the actual or a reason- 
able and necessary investment in the prop 
erty, such if taken the 
measure of value, produce a result 
that common and good conscience 
could not approve.’ 

“In this statement is found the key to 
the entire report. It is rather startling 
for any one to say, in the face of the re- 
peated adjudications of the Supreme Court, 
that to give consideration to of 
production in determining the value of a 
railroad property would produce a result 
that ‘common sense good conscience 
could not Common and 
good conscience may or may not approve 
the present values of structures and real 
estate in the city of Washington when 
compared with the reasonable or actual 
investment made in to 1914, 
and yet who can buy these properties at 
their 1914 cost? If all other physical prop- 
erties today have increased value by rea 
son of the increased cost of creating them, 
why have not rail 
for the same reason, 
Why should it shock common sense and 
good conscience to apply economic laws 
to the actual facts of railroad properties, 
the same as to other private properties? 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has many times held that the cost of re- 
producing public utility property is a 
factor or element of value necessary to be 
given consideration in the determination of 
the value of such property. This 


an estimate, 
would 
sense 


as 


cost re- 


and 


approve. sense 


them prior 


road properties also, and 


an 


increased value? 


being 


‘the law of the land’. and being in accord | 


with for 
such consideration to violate common sense 
or goed conscience.’’ 


economic law, it is impossible 


Trade Group Leads 
In Full-Time Work 


None of Five Most Important In. 
dustry Sections Consistent in 
Matter of Employment. 


Not of the 
dustry groups in 
consistent 
amount of 
largest percentage ment, ac- 
cording to a issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor on July 12 


one five most important 
country he 
either 


employment, 


in- 
this been 


As 


in showing the greatest 


full-time the 


or 
of 


Statement 


unemploy 


retail and wholesale trade group led 
matter of full-time employment during the 
first four of the past five years, the per- 
centages of employed being 
more than 89 per cent in 1921, just under 
93 per cent in 1922, 94.7 per cent in 1923. 
and 92.7 per cent in 1924 

Of these five groups, according 
statement, the industries the 
Jargest proportion of idle persons were, in 
1921, iron and steel, 26.8 per cent 


versons so 
t 


lo 


showing 


in 1922 
railway and express, 13.2 per cent 1923 
iron and slightly over 8 per cent: 
and in 1924 and 1925, the building trades, 


with 11.8 per cent, respectively 


In 
steel 


Considering all the industry groups 
statement continued, paper 
publishing, in 
nearly 
in 
was 


the 
printing 
and 


and 
1922 
and wholesale 


full 


and which 
retail 
percentage of 
this respect 


equaled trade 


the persons on 
ahead all 


groups except professional service 


time 
in of 


in 1925, 


with a record of 92.8 per cent of the per- | - 
| certain 


sons in that industry on full-time employ- 
ment. In the same year, except for agyri- 
culture. the building trades (wage earners 
and contractors) 
the greatest relative 
sons, 12.3 per 

In the matter of full-time employment, 
the statement continued, the trade and 
transportation group was more Stable for 
the five-year period than the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical group of industries. 
the percentage of persons on full 
trade and transportation ranging 
88.3 per cent in 1921 to 93.4 per 
1923, the manufacturing 
chanical industries group, 72.2 
1921 to 88.8 per cent in 1922. 

The unemployed in trade and transpor- 
tation, the statement concluded, consti- 
tuted 3.5 per cent in 1923 and 7.4 per cent 
in 1922 and in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical group, 4.6 in 1922 
13,9 in the 


were reported as having 


number of idle per- 


cent 


time in 
from 


eent in 


and in and me- 


from per 


cent in 


per cent 
previous year. 


and 


per cent 


Approves Stock Issue. 
The Mobile and Gulf Railroad has 
authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $300,000 of common 
mock. 


been 
by 


in the } 


1782) 
Trade Practices 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the | 


1923 | 


| ada, 
| days, it 


industry | 
| July 


| the petitioner that 


| expressly 
The statement shows, however, that the | 


Company Out of Business. 
Complaint Is Dismissed 


Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed without prejudice its complaint 
against the Double A Platinum Works, 
Inc., of New York City, it was announced 
on July 14 by the commission, 

The company manufacturer of un- 
finished metal jewelry sundries and in the 
complaint was charged with misbranding 
certain of its merchandise. 

The commission stated it does not by its 
dismissal of the complaint approve of the 
practices charged, but dismisses the com- 
plaint because the commission understands 
the company has gone out of business. 


The 


is a 


Railway Declares 
Damage J udgment 
Wrongtully Given 


In Petition to Supreme Court 
Says Federal Question 
Handled by State 

Bench. 


THE UNITED STATES; 
THE SUPREME 


ARKANSAS 


SUPREME CowrT OF 
Writ OF CERTIORARI 


COURT OF THE STATE 


TO 
OF 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


he) Company has petitioned the Supreme Court 
vse | 


of the United States for a writ of cer- 


tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 


of Arkansas to review the decision of the 
latter court affirming a judgment for $30,- 
the 
Ar- 
of 


at 


000, entered in the Circuit Court of 


Eastern District of Lawrence County, 


kansas, in favor of the administratrix 


the 


the time of his death was employed by the 


estate of a fireman, deceased, who 


petitioner engaged in interstate commerce 


whose suit against the petitioner was 
Liability Act. 
The reasons relied on by the petitioner 
for allowance of the writ are stated to be: 
(1) An instruction given by the trial 
court at the the respondent, 
shich was approved by the Suprere Court 
of Arkansas, after informing the jury that, 
on the facts hypothesized, they would be 
authorized to find for the respondent, then 
informed the jury that they be 
authorized to ‘assess such damages as will 
fully compensate for said injuries of said 
It is the contention of peti- 
tioner that in approving said instruction 
and in holding that Same was not an in- 
struction on the measure of damages, said 


based on the Employers’ 


¢ 
of 


instance 


would 


deceased.”’ 


; Supreme Court of Arkansas has decided a 


Federal question of substance not in ac- 
cord with applicable decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

(2) An instructiom given by the trial 


court at the instance of the respondent, 


| which was approved by the Supreme Court 


of Arkansas, authorized the jury to assess 
damages for physical pain and mental an- 
guish suffered and endured by deceased 
from the time of his injury until his death. 
The evidence conclusively shows that de- 
ceased was unconscious between the time 
of his fatal injuries and the time of his 
death, and that he endured no conscious 
pain or suffering. It is the contention of 
fhe ruling of the Su- 
preme Court Arkansas in approving 
said instruction authorizing a recovery of 


of 


| damages for conscious pain and suffering 


of deceased is contrary to the controlling 
decisions the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act. 

(3) The latter instruction author- 
ized a recovery of damages, growing out 
of the death of the deceased, for the benefit 
of a posthumous child: and it is contended 
that such unauthorized and 
that in such decision the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas has decided Federal ques. 
tion of substance not heretofore 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States 

A Federal question is involved, the 
the cause of action 
the Federal Em.- 


of 


also 


recovery is 
a 
deter 


peti- 
tion states, because is 
based 


ployers’ Liability Act. 


upon 


Decision Delayed 
On Power Project 


Further Evidence Received on Ap- 
plication for Water Works in 
New Brunswick. 

Formal announcement of the decision of 
the International Joint Commission in the 
application of the Saint John River Power 
Company for permission to construct and 
Grand 
Can 


operate permanent water works at 
Falls, of New 


made 


Province Brunswick, 


will not be public for several 


became known at the commission 
14 Delay the commission’s 
cision was said to be due to the receipt of 
evidence from attor- 
the applicants. The 
have advised the com- 
information requested 
hands by of the 


in de- 
documentary 
neys representing 
attorneys, 
that 
in their 

As 
made available to the commission, a 
and sent to 


however, 
mission the 


would be the end 


week. soon a8 this information has 
been 
formal order will be 
the applicants. 
According to officials of the commission 
the applicant to out 
sam@ hydro-electric development as 
previously authorized to be carried out by 
New Electric Power 


mission. The Saint John Power Company 


approved 


proposes carry the 


the 3runswick Com 


however, is backed by private capital, 
The applicants have further proposed to 
develop the natural water power at Grand 
Falis for the production of hydro-electric 
power. Grand Falls was described by the 
applicants as being adjacent to the chan 
nel of the St River in the Province 
of New The applicants 
stated application that the 


elopment 


John 
Brunswick. 
in thelr 


also 
hydro- 


electric ce contemplated by 


them was substantially as that 


agree- 


the same 


proposed by its 
ments with certain paper, lumber and rail- 
read companies operating in the State of 


Maine. 


predecessors in 


was | 


| s 
} association 
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Federal Trade 


Commission 


Government's Case 
Against Steel Firm 
Set for September 


Conspiracy to Fix Excessive 
Prices for Malleable Iron 
Castings Alleged in 
Suit. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
of intergtate trade and 
malleable iron, contrary to the 
Act. 

The precise nature of the charge is that 
during the three years preceding the find- 
ing of indictment defendants, 
through medium of & voluntary trade 
known as the American Mal- 
leable Casting Association, conspired to fix 
malleable iron 
and allot their 


restraint 
merce in 
provisions of the Sherman 


com- 


the the 


the 


excessive prices for cast- 


ings, and to assign cus- 


tomers to one another 


Following the return of the indictment 


| some 35 of the defendants residing outside 





order that the accused might not be de- 


| entered 





|. Action will be taken 


resisted 
and 
illus- 


the Cleveland 
their removal 
the 

trate 
over 


District 
to Cleveland for trial, 
ensued 

to which 
accused 


vigorously 


results 
the 
removals 


which to 
extent controversies 
of to the 
place of trial may extend, and the delays 
attending such proceedings. Hearings 
had in New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin ,and Iowa. 
resorting to 
corpus, further proceedings 
the United 


serve 
persons 


on 
removals were 
Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, 
By 
writs of habeas 
had in 
States District Courts for New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, the Northern 
District of New York, the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the 
Western District of Michigan, the East- 
District of Tennessee, the Northern 
of Wisconsin, and the Southern 
District of Iowa, On appeal the cases of 
defendants reached the Supreme 
the United States. Decisions on 

other cases were rendered in 
the Circuit Courts of Appeal Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

The Government successful in all 
cases except those of three defendants who 
still outside the jurisdiction of the 
court 


petitions for 
were 


ern 
District 


two 
Court of 

appeal of 
at 


was 


are 
trial 
Supreme Court Decision. 

Further resistance to removal was ter- 
minated in May of this year by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States im an appeal by one of the defend- 
ants from the District Court of the South- 
ern District of Iowa, known as United 
States rel. Hughes v. Gault. This de- 
cision put at rest several important ques- 
tions of law respecting the removal for 
trial of a defendant in criminal case 
from one judicial district to another. In 
the opinion it was set forth that the re- 
quirements of the removal statute are not, 
in a strict sense, requirements of the Con- 
stitution, but only in aid of the Constitu- 
tion, made in rather remote sense in 


ex 


a 


a 


prived of his constitutional right to be 
tried in the district where the crime shall 
have been committed. The opinion fur- 
ther held that upon a_ hearing for re- 
moval the presiding magistrate could not 
be expected to do more than to decide in 
a summary way that the indictment is 
intended to charge an offense against the 
laws of the United States, and that the 
person before him is the person charged, 
and that there is probable cause to be- 
lieve him guilty. The Court stated that 
the magistrate was not intended to hold 
a preliminary trial and that if probable 
cause was shown on the Governmént side 
he was not to set it aside because on the 
evidence on behalf of the accused he be- 
lieved the defendant innocent. 
Pending the trial of the case at 
land, which has been set for September 
18, next, the most recent action taken in 
connection therewith was the appearance 
of the Standard Wheel Company, Stanley 
G. Flagg & Co., Inc., the Marion Malleable 
Iron Works, and the executive officers of 
the two latter companies, in the court at 
Cleveland, where pleas of guilty were 
on behalf of the corporations, 
were sentenced to pay fines aggre- 





Cleve- 


which 
gating $8,500, and pleas of nolo contendere 
on the part of the individuals, who were 
sentenced to pay fines of $3,000 each. 


Radioactive Waters 


Found of Little Value 


Bureau of Chemistry Reports 
5% of Samples Analyzed Have 
Therapeutic Efficacy. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
titled to therapeutic 
agents and then only very lim- 
ited conditions. 

Highly exaggerated therapeutic claims 
obviously designed to mislead the pur- 
chaser are being made for many of the 
products which contain little or no radium. 
One of the samples examined consisted of 
a short glass rod coated on one end with 
a vellow substance and enclosed in a glass 
bulb. The bulb to hung | 
over the bed and, according to the claims | 
of the of “all 
thoughts and worry about work and trou- 
bles, and brings contentment, satisfaction 
and body comfort that soon results in 
peaceful, restful sleep.” 


consideration as 


in certain 





is designed be 


inventor, causes dispersion 


the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act against shipments of 
the alleged radio-active products which are 
falsely fraudulently misbranded 
the tefms of the Federal and 
Act. 

A warning regarding the indiscriminate 
use of those few products which are highly 
radio-active is also sounded. The distri- 
bution to the general public without dis- 
crimination or adequate supervision of | 
highly radioactive products or the. devices 
for rendering water 
highly radioactive of very questionable 
propriety since radium in active dosage 
potent for harm well as for good 
and should be administered with great cau- 
tien. 


under 


under 
Drugs 


or 


Food 


other substances 


is as 


doing business” 


| plaintiff 
| mere 


| spected 


allroads 


Time Extension Granted 
On Hudson River Tunnel 


The Secretary of War has granted the 
request of the New York State Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission the New 
Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission for an extension of time on the 
permit authorizing the construction of a 
traffic tunnel under the Hudson River from 
New York City to Jersey City. 

The time for cpmpletion of 
was extended to September 30. 


Exchanging Shares 
Not Taxable Activity, 
Court Declares 


and 


the work 


Corporation Found Not to Be | 


Doing Business Within 
Meaning of Reve- 
nue Act. 


Unitep STaTes v. THREE ForKS CoaL Co.; 


Circuit Court or APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT. 


A corporation’s transactions consisting 


. 
of buying shares in another corporation, 


exchanging its own shares for those of 


the other, and in borrowing money to carry 


on its existence, was not 


ing to make it liable tu taxation 


the Revenue Act of 1918, the Circuit Court 
held in affirming 


District 


of Appeals, Third Circuit 


the decision of the United States 


Court, Western District of Pennsylvania, 
in United States, plaintiff in error, against 
Three Forks Coal Company, defendant in 
error. * 

The full text of the findings follow: 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion. 
Buffington, J.: This case concerns taxes 


assessed by the United States against, and 


collected from, The Three Forks Coal Com- } 


pany reason of its ‘carrying on or do- 
ing business’’ as provided by the Revenue 
Act of 1918. That company incor- 
porated by the State of Ohio, the purposes 
of its incorporation being the mining and 
manufacturing and dealing in any and all 
kinds minerals metals, and 
acquiring and selling real estate and per- 
sonal property in the State of Ohio 
elsewhere, necessary for the better 
action of the business of the company and 
to insure or aid in the carrying out of 
the general powers of the company. 

In point of fact the company has done 
no mining, manufacturing or dealing in 
ore and has never exercised any of its said 
corporate powers. By virtue of its exist- 
ence as a corporation of Ohio, it may, un- 
der the ‘laws of Ohio, hold the stocks of 
other corporations organized for the same 
or similar purposes. Its transactions dur- 
ing the taxing periods in question con- 
sisted in exchanging shares of its own 
stock for those of the Short Creek Coal 
Company, another Ohio corporation, which 
was engaged in mining; In buying other 
such shares of stock; in borrowing money 
to make such purchases, to pay taxes and 
to maintain its corporate existence. Do 
these acts constitute the statutory ‘‘carry- 
ing on or doing business’’ which subjects 
it to taxes. The court below held not and 
we are of the opinion it committed 
error in so doing. 

It is, however, contended that a 
quent decision of the Supreme Court, Chile 
Copper Co. vs. Edwards, constrained a 
versal of such holding. We do 
regard that AS was said by 
court in Von Baumbach vs. Sargent, 
U. S. 504, each taxation case under 
statute ‘‘must in each instance, 
upon the particular facts before the court.” 
Recognizing this, the court'in Chile 


by 


was 


of ores, and 
and 


trans- 


no 


subse- 


re- 
not so 
that 
242 
this 


case. 


depend 


the 


; Copper Co. case said: ‘The facts are some 


what peculiar’ and enumerating these 
pecullar facts which made the Chile case 
one sui generis, said: ““The activitiegand 
situation must be judged as a whole. Look- 
ing at as a whole we see that the 
good deal more than 
conduit for the Chile Exploration 
Company It its brain 
the efferent nerve without which the com- 
pany could not move. The plaintiff owned, 
and by indirection governed, it, and 
its continuing support, by advances, from 
time to time, in the plaintiff's (Chile Com- 
pany) discretion It suffices to say 
were peculiar facts in this case. 
For this The 
Three Company's to 
Company that 
or corporation that 
Such being the 
taxable under the statute and 
we therefore affirm the judgment entered. 


them 
was a a 


or at least 


was 


was 


there 
no such 


that in record 
Forks 
the Short 
of any other 
bought its 


it was not 


all appears 


Coal relation 


Creek Coal Was 
person 


sharés. case, 


‘New England Coast 
To Be Resurveyed. 


Department of Commerce 
perts to Check Up Data for 
Aid of Mariners. 


Ex- 


The recent edition of the Coast Pilot, 
drawn up for the use of navigators by the 
Department of Commerce, will be checked 
by a field survey covering New England 
coast from Cape Cod to Eastport, Maine, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce announced July 14. 
A party which will undertake the revision 
will be under the command of Lieut. R. R. 
Lukens the sur- 
vey will be relieved of his duties in Wash- 
ington as chief of the Section 
and Equipment of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 

The surveying party will visit every part 
of the New England coast specified where 
any change in channels, bars and the like 
have occurred since the surveys were 
Pilot. 
route also will be 


who for 


purpose of the 


of Vessels 


may 


made for the present Coast Inland 


the 
a view to noting any condi- 


Waterways along In 
With 
tions which may affect navigation and to 
providing any additional aids to navigation 


deemed necessary, 


“carrying on or } 
withip the statutory mean- | 


under | 


By War Department 
Over Lake Near Gulf 


Mr. Davis Fixes Status of Per- 
mit for Bridge Across Lake 
Pontchartrain in 
Louisiana. 


Authority Is Claimed 


The of 
authority or merely 
of War 


construction 


question congressional 
of 


necessary 


whether 


the authority the 


Department would be 


for the of a bridge across 


Lake Pontchartrain, situated near the Gulf 
of Mexico at Louisiana, has been construed 
| by Secretary of War Davis to be one with- 
in the jurisdiction of his department. 
on 


14 


ask- 


The department announced 


that 


July 


an inquiry was made 
ing if Lake 


Sarded as an 


recently 
Pontchartrain should be re- 
arm of the Gulf of Mexico 
across which a bridge could be constructed 
only of Congress. To this 
replied that the department 
regards the lake as a body of water dis- 
tinct and separate from the Gulf of Mexico 
and as a waterway of which the navigable 
portions wholly the limits of 
Louisiana. 

Therefore, was declared, if it is de- 
sired to construct a bridge across this lake, 
the applicant need only to secure a permit 


by authority 


the Secretary 


lie within 


it 


from the Department of War, based upon 
State authority and the suitability of the 
Plans from the standpoint of navigation 
The full text Department's an- 
nouncement follows: 
An inquiry 
War Department 


of the 


mede 
Lake 


was of the 


Pont- 


recently 


asking if 


chartrain should be regarded as an arm of | 


the Gulf of 
could be constructed only by 
Congress. 


Mexico across which a bridge 


authority of 
The Secretary has 
the department 
train as a body 


of War replied that 
regards Lake 
of water distinct and sep- 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and as a 
Waterway of which the navigable portions 
lie wholly within the limits of Louisiana. 

Therefore, if it desired to 
a bridge across this lake the 
need only secure a permit from the War 
Department, upon State authority 
and the suitability of the plans from the 
Standpoint of navigation. 


Pontchar- 


arate 


is construct 


applicant 


based 


Bids to Be (Opened 


For Government 
Barges on July 16 


Equipment Being Purchased 
for Use on Upper Mississippi 
by Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 


Bids will be opened on July 16, in New 
York, 15 barges and three tow 
boats which will inaugurate the traffic on 
upper Mississippi under the Inland 

Waterways Corporation, the Government 

agency which now maintains barge traffic 

on the lower Mississippi and the Warrior 
rivers. This was announced at De- 

partment of War on July 13. 

will be opened in the office of Irving Cox, 

341 Madison New York 
The new will 
} Outlay of wil) 

the service Louis, 
boats 


for the 


the 


the 


Avenue, 
equipment 
$750.000 and 
between St. 
Minneapolis. The 
built by interests in the Twin 
will turn them over to the 
| for operation the Inland 
| Corporation. is expected 


city. 
represent 
he 


an 
used in 
St. Paul 
are to be 
Cities, who 
Government 
by Waterways 
It they will be 
| ready by the end of the current year. 

General H. T. Ashburn, director of the 

; Inland Waterways Corporation, recently 
made a test trip over the upper Mississippi 
barge route with several types of boats in 

to determine suited 
| for this route. The designs were prepared 

Mr. marine architect, from)the 

| data obtained on this voyage, and the bids 

; to be opened on July 16 according to 
his designs and specifications. 

The Department of War has also an- 
nounced that the first 10 of the new 2.000- 
ton cargo barges to be used by the Inland 

the lower Mis- 

at Pittsburgh, 


; and 


order the type best 


bv Cox, a 


are 


Waterways Corporation on 


sissippi will be launched 


Pa., during the coming week. 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Motorcycle Output 


Establishments in Industry Shrink 
From Fourteen in 1923 to 
Ten in 1925. 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that, according to data collected at the bien- 
nial of manufactures in 1925, the 
establishments engaged primarily in manu- 
facture of produced 39,340 
motoreyeles, $8,873,917; parts, 
$3,456,264: 


census 


motorcycles 

valued at 
side valued 
; and other products valued at 
$471.476: making totol of $12,801,657. 
In addition, motorcycles and parts valued 
; at $192,443 were made as subsidiary prod- 
ucts by bicycle manufacturers in 1925. 

The production of motorcycles in 1925 
showed a decrease of 6.1 per cent in num- 
ber and 11.5 per cent in value as compared 
with 1923, the last preceeding census year, 
and the total value of products of the in- 
4 cent the 
corresponding total for 1923. 

Of the 10 establishments reporting for 
1925, three were located in Wisconsin, two 
each in New York and Ohio, and one each 
in Illinois, Massachusetts and Michigan, In 
1923 the industry was represented by 14 
establishments, the decrease to 10 in 1925 


loss of six estab- 


including cars, at 


of 


a 


classes 


dustry decreased per from 


| being the net result of a 
lishments and a gain of two 

of 
dustry, two reported bicycle parts as their 
principal products for 1925 and were there- 
fore transferred to the biccyle industy, two 


went out of business, One was not en- 


the six establishments lost to the in- 





Waterways 
Fisheries 


The bids | 
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Federal Trade Commission 
Dismisses Three Complaints 


Dismissal of three complaints charging 


the respondents with misbranding silver 
plated ware was announced on July 14 by 
the Federal Trade Commission, The reason 
given for the action, which was upon the 
. 
recommendation of the chief counsel of 
the Commission, was that the respondent 
concerns have discontinued business. 

The names of the respondents whom 
the commission sayS were manufacturers 
of silver-plated ware are: Cospolitan Silver 
company; W. A. L. Silver Manufacturing 
| Company, and Rialto Silver Plated Ware 
Company, Ine., all of New York city. 


Nétherlands Fixes 
New Excise Tax on 


Iso-Propy] Alcohol 


Now. Placed in Same Category 


With Ethyl Alcohol, Says 
Department of Com- 
merce Report. 


A new tax on iso-propy!] alcohol, placing 
it in 
has been passed by the Parliament of the 
the 





the same category as ethyl alcohol, 


Netherlands, according to advices to 


Department of Commerce from Assistant 


Trade Commissioner P. E. McKenney at 
The Hague. The enactment of the Neth- 
erlands Parliament provides for an excise 
of 6.60 guilders per gallon on iso-propyl 
alcohol, and that the tax shall not. be re- 
|; funded upon its exportation. 

The revenue tax Was proposed some time 
ago in the Netherlands, it is reported, be- 
of the increased consumption of 
this product and because of the fact that 
it has been replacing ethyl alcohol to 
large extent in the Netherlands. Its use 
was confined formerly to only a few chemi- 
cal factories there, but recently it has 
gained a technical importance, with a sub- 
sequently increased local consumption. 

This kind of alcohol is now being man- 
ufactured abroad and is being placed on 
the market in a number of new countries. 


Odor Makes It Popular. 


cause 


a 





Netherland authorities say that because 
of the agreeable of pure iso-propyl 
alcohol it is now being widely used 
substitute for ethyl alcohol in the prepa- 
ration of hair tonics and pharmaceutical 
specialties. It also being used to 
large extent in the production of certain 
varnishes. 

The bill on iso-propy! alcohol, according 
Dutch authorities, was laid before the 
Second Chamber the Netherlands Par- 
liament in order to protect the Dutch gov- 
ernment from violation of the excise law 
on ethyl and other kinds of alcohol. As 
it is said to be very difficult to separate 

, iso-propy! alcohol from ethyl alcohol, the 
government states that it feared that 
claims would be made for reimbursement 
of excise taxes upon exportation of mer- 
chandise containing ethy] alcohol, whereas 
it would be very difficult to prove that 
ethyl alcohol was actually used in the 
preparation of the article instead of iso- 
propyl alcohol which was free of excise. 

It is believed im the Netherlands that 
this regulation will raise the price of iso- 
propyl alcohol to such an extent that it 
will no longer be used as a substitute for 
ethy!] alcohol. 


odor 
as a 


is a 


to 


of 


| Import Data Given 


For Chemical Trade 


Department of Commerce Starts 
Monthly Statisticial Service 
to Encourage Exports. 


A monthly statistical service entitled 
“Chemical Imports Entered for Consump- 
tion” announced July 18 by C. C. 
Concannon, chief of the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, co- 
incident with the issuance of a statement 
for May. To the industries devoted 
chemicals and allied products, to whom 
the is destined, Mr. Concannon 
addressed the following announcement: 

“T feel reasonably sure that an intensive 
study of this list should result, not alone 
in the expansion of your exports, but as 
well keep the kind 
extent of competition from foreign 

sources to which you are subjected. With 

this thought in mind I might further call 

your attention to the fact that, beginning 
| with this every commodity in the 
| list bears a class number, This is for the 
| purpose of ready 


was 


to 


service 


you appraised as to 


and 


issue, 


reference, and to assist 


vou in this connection I would suggest 
; that from the Superintendent 
| of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., a copy of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce's 
‘Schedule A,’ a statistical classification of 
imports into the United States, with rates 
of duty, and regulations governing the 
preparation of monthly and quarterly 
Statements of imports, embodying com- 
modity The price of this publica- 
Copies of Schedule A are 
| also obtainable at the bureau's district and 
cooperative offices. 

“Further, we have on record the coun- 
tries of origin and the ports of entry cover- 
ing every chemical commodity entered for 
consumption. This information 


upon request by 


you obtain 


a 
index. 
tion is 15 cents. 


may be 


obtained interested 
| parties.” 

} 7 aes 
| = 


Branch Line Sought. 

The Union Pacific Railroad on July 13 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for the operation of 
its Ontario industrial spur of 5.37 miles, 
in Summit County, Utah, as a branch line. 


gaged in manufacturing during 1925, 


one reported products valued at less than 
| $5,000 

No data are tabulated at the biennial cen- 

suses for establishments with products 


under $5,000 in value, 


and | 


Shipping 


Arguments Heard 
On Proposed Merger 


Of Southern Lines 


Atlantic Coast Line Seeks to 
Acquire Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast.R. R.; Stock- 
holders Oppose Plan. 


Arguments for and against the proposed 
acquisition! of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
the Atlantic Coast 

the medium of 4 


Atlantic Railway by 


Line Railroad through 
new company, the Atlanta, 


Coast Railroad, were heard by Division 4 


Birmingham & 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Commissioners Eastman, Meyer and Wood. 
lock, on July 14, 
The opposition 
Charles E. Cotterill, 
stockholders’ 
took the position that the proposed terms 


by 
the 
who 


was represented 
representing 
protective committee, 
were grossly inadequate and fail to recog- 
nize the improved condition of the prop- 
erty in the 
Elliott, vice president and general counsel 
of Line, J. A. 
Fowler, the bondholders’ 


support of the 


past two years. George B. 


the Atlantic Coat and 
representing 
committee, appeared in 
application. 
Mr. Elliott 
entirely dependent 
transportation service, that all efforts prior 


to the present plan had failed to rehabili- 


said that 200,000 people are 


upon the _road for 


that the only method of dis- 
the property at this time is to 
to the A. C. L. Mr. Fowler 
of the bondholders have as- 


tate it, and 
posing of 
turn it over 
said that all 
sented to the plan. 

Condition Declared Improved. 

Mr. Gotterill said that persistent efforts 
seem to have been made “belittle” the 
A. B. & A., and that while it 
merly generally regarded “weak sis- 
ter” its condition has materially improved 
and it has become a “‘real railroad.” He 
said that the terms proposed by the At- 
lantic Coast Line amount to a purchase of 
the property for $3,600,000 plus an annual 
of $260,000, and that after 
for extraordinary charges to 
maintenance its earnings this year indi- 
net for the year of $600,000, 
for the first five months of the 

$90,000 was shown. 

He said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had valued the property at 
$2300,000 as of 1914 and that its present 
value would be at least $30,000,000, where- 
as its book value is $42,000,000. He said 
that late as 1916 the company had 
earned a net of $600,000 and that its diffi- 
culties have been due to a strike in 1920 
and the economic depression of 1921 from 
which it is now recovering. 


to 
was for- 


as a 


payment 
allowance 





cate a 
although 


year only 


as 





Colombia Planning 
Exploration Work 
In Pearl Industry 


Fishing Now Done Privately 
on Percentage Basis, Is Re- 
port to Department of 
Commerce. 


The richest of the Colombian pearl beds 
are on the north coast of the Goajira 
Peninsula, from Cabo de la Vela to Castil- 
lets, according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache William Boaz at Bogota. Some 
pearls, he says, are taken near the Bay 
of Cartagena. 

Native divers bring 
equipment being used. 
the Federal Government 
month license, and the rulings require 
that half of the boats operating must be 
of Colombian ownership, and that no com- 
pany or individual may employ more than 
eight boats. Most of the pearls are mar- 
keted in Paris. 

Pearl fishing resulted a production 
| valued at $500,000 in 1923. At present the 
Government is planning to take up pearl 
exploration and fishing directly, develop- 
ing the industry on the _ Pacific coast, 
where pearl are known to exist 
off the Island of Gorgona, in the region 
of Guapi, and mother-of-pearl off the Bay 
of Cupica. 

Twenty-five per cent of the returns from 
the pearl fishing go to the Federal treas- 
25 per cent to the personnel of the 
and 50 per cent to the owner, ac- 
cording to the present plan of operation. 
This arrangement established by a 
commission of 14 appointed by executive 
decree for the inspection and exploration 
of the Pacific pearl beds. 

The Government's plan for future oper- 
ation is to divide pearl fishing into three 
zones, fixing alternating seasons for fish- 
ing. thus giving time for replenishing the 
beds. 


up the shells, no 
Each boat pays 
350 pesos per 


in 


banks 


ury, 
boat, 


was 





Fishery Rules Amended. 
Under date of June 7 the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce issued an order 
amending the existing Alaska fishery regu- 
lations to cover salmon fishing in the 
Prince William Sound, Supper River and 
Bering River areas, and steelhead fishing 
in each area, 


‘Lighthouse Office Moved. 

The office of George Eaton, superin- 
tendent of lighthouses for the Second 
Lighthouse District, was moved June 17 
from the customs house at Boston to new 
quarters at Chelsea, Mass., the Bureau of 
Lighthouses of the Department of Com- 
merece announces. 


Georgia Northern Lines Valued, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
| a final valuation report issued on July 14, 
found the final value for rate-making pur 
poses of the Georgia Northern Railway to 
5? $857,368 as of 1915. 
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Value of Land, Rented or Owned. 
Calculated, Says Mr. Brossard 


Investment in Properties Entitled to Revenue 
From Agricultural Activities, in Opmion 
Of Commissioner. 








The full text of record of hearings in the investigation of the United States 
Tariff Commission before a Select Committee of Congress is being presented in 
The Select Committee is composed of Senators Robinson 
Wadgeporth (Rep.), New York; Reed (Rep.), Penn- 
La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; and Bruce (Dem.), Maryland. 


daily instaliments. 
(Dem.), Arkansas, chairman; 


In the installment of July 14, Edgar B. Brossard, a member of the commission, con- 


tinued his testimony. Commissioner , in the present installment, 
siders the process of finding production costs of sugar beets. 


ROBINSON: 


The pecord proceeds: 
What was the @————— 


had mortgages on their farms and, 
this 6 per cent net cash 
not get a return on the valua- 
was quite equal 


Chairman 


BROSSARD: 
Michigan was 13.2 


The rate per 


the three-year 
That rate included the 
coats and the direct horse 


land which 
to the mortgage. 

WADSWORTH: 
would not represent the true value of the 


indirect horse en 
rated in the hours. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
would be the cost of the use of a horse in 
growing sugar beets for a season? 
I am trying to get at is the practical re- 
sult of each cost investigation with respect 
> much would you al- 


BROSSARD: 
ROBINSON: 
result was to give them 6 per cent interest 
value of their 
BROSSARD: 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
Nebraska? 


Chairman 


low for a season of production for a horse? 
we worked 
considerable 


Have you got it 
want to prolong 
, but it is quite interesting to me. 

BROSSARD: 


would make 


I can figure it is most interesting 
Ce ' . 


BROSSARD: 
The hours of direct and indirect, 
the three 
15.4 by 86.2 and you will get 


cost of horse labor, which would be about 


WADSWORTH: 
you count that 6 per cent interest on the 
value of the land as part of the expense 
of raising the crop? 
BROSSARD: It has been included 
al costs as part of the cost of produc- 
always been 
Commission 
could establish 
under section 


Go ahead. What 
Just state them. 
Then come the tractor 

Of course, 
tractors were used, 
and we had to get the cost of the tractors. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
other elements? 
.. BROSSARD: 
operations. 


Interest has 
investigations, 


horses were : 
this reason: 


capital valuations in the United States, 
the industries in the United States, capital 
is often substituted for the cheap foreign 
included all labor 
in the foreign cost of production, and you 
did not include the investment cost in the 
United States, 
parable costs at 


f the contracts, ¢ 
Commercial 
farmers pay 
, what that 
. direct costs: 
and shelter. 
costs—that 
application 
ROBINSON: 
that from the records? 


fertilizer—of 
r that, and they 
costs them. 


Equipment, 
not have com- 


» because they have a 
low investment cost and we have a higher 
investment cost, or vice versa. 

If we have a high labor cost, they should 
investment cost. 
labor in many of these 
’ substituted for 
is cheaper. 
order to get comparable costs at all, 
must include investment costs as well 
your labor 


depreciation 


substituted for 
vestigations, 
whichever 


Records Supply Data 
For Computing Costs 
Mr. BROSSARD: We get most of that 


Nearly all of it. 


WADSWORTH: 
If you were not making 
the purpose of as- 


farmers themsclves, frequently 
they would go to a shelter or behind the 
clock or some place and get down a tax 
receipt and hand it to us, 
put that on the record. 
we checked it at the court house with the 


records in the court house, 


was your gain? 
this investigation .for 
certaining costs and then comparing these 
costs with foreign costs, it would be rather 
unusual to count 
in producing a 
the investment, 
BROSSARD: 


and we would 


as an element 
in all cases. 
because that is income. 

There is a dif- 


Then, minor general costs. 


charges and are given in this report. 


the cost data are determined. 
. WADSWORTH: 
BROSSARD: And the purpose for 
which the data are determined determines 
which the costs should be 
purposes there 
any doubt but what they 
, if you are going to get comparable 


subtracted for 
when. fields 
aftermath 
fields and sometimes lambs are turned in 
those fields, 
value in the fall. 
up and pay 


sale of beet 


the method by 


A sheep man will come 


something 
pasturing that aftermath. 

Was credited and subtracted from the costs 
of producing the 
us the net costs, 


yet on the other 
Wants to determine what profit he is mak- 
his business naturally 
accountants and 


sugar beets. That gave 
excluding capital charges. 
in the industries 
- is to figure a profit as income on 
investment; 


as 3, 4 or 5 per cent income on the invest- 


Then we determined the capital charges, 
were divided into a charge for 
use of land, and the interest at 6 per cent 


heet production, such as horses, machinery 


Capital as Factor 


ROBINSON: ; . 
In Cost of Production 


the use of land in the 


Chairman 
average charge for 
State of Michigan? 
BROSSARD: production from the social point of view, 
from the point of view 
the factors that 
to the production of that commodity, 
tainly capital is one of the factors that is 
used in the production of any 
and therefore capital is entitled to income 


if you are 


average charge 
» use of land in the State of Mich- 
igan was $9.31. 


of payment for 
in contributing 


BROSS: ARD: commodity, 


( Chairman ROBIN 


BROSSARD: 
view of the economists. It cannot be elim- 
charge $2.31. somewhat 
prised that the average interest rate paid 
is as high as the figure you 
supposed that the effect of the joint stock 
land banks and the Federal farm loan sys- 


tem had been to bring down the interest 


ROBINSON: 
charge for the use of land compare with 
Nebraska or 
. BROSSARD: 
charged at $14.23 on the average for the 


three years, for all areas investigated, and 


In Colorado, 


BROSSARD: 
think it has helped greatly, 
= . 7 mortgages 
Net Cash Rent Taken nae 
As Charge Against Land 
ROBINSON: 
arrive at the dand charge? 
BROSSARD: The 
this investigation was taken as the 
cash rent on the land. 
is a cash rent paid for 
will rent his sugar 
> $15 an acre and the landlord pays 


were contracted 
providing for 


long before 
joint stock 
Chairman 
was enacted, are still paying in- 
terest rates of 8 to 10 and 12 per cent, 
rates that prevailed immediately after 
, because the Fedegal farm loan banks 
refused to let them borrow the money and 
these farmers had to go and gt the money 
in some other way. 

Is it possible for 
now to refund those loans? 

. BROSSARD: 
for so long a 
Chairman 
the Federal 


In every area there 


Of course, 
, We ascertained the amount of, taxes 
and subtracted it from the amount of cash 
so that we got the net cash 
rent was charged against 


If they were not made 


ROBINSON: 
loank bank system 
of reducing 
high interest areas, but it is certainly true 
the farming 
are thousands 
notwithstanding the 


Unquestionably 
That net cash 
the land as the land charge. 

In some cases the land was not rented. 
rented for 
investigation, 
was some land rented for 
be representative of the area, 
plied the net cash 
which there_was a net cash rent received, 
that rate 
farms in the area. 

That happened to come out 
about almost identical—so much so that it 
when this figure came 
and it was found to be almost identical 
interest on 


= a! 


throughout 


being made even now, 
existence of the Federal land bank, : 
of interest 


and we ap- 
rental of the 


States—one 

them I have in mind particularly, and with 
to be just familiar—have 
maximum 
was startling to us, of the loan companies still are 
able to make loans which, 
bear a rate of as high as 9 


notwithstanding 


when analyzed, 
and 10 per cent, 
competition 





mortgages an 
cant interest. 
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The identical farmers who Many of these loans are now being re- 
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| runged, but new loans are in some in- 


stances being made at the higher rates 
of interest by the loan companies. It is a 
somewhat anomalous condition, but it ex- 


ists to my personal knowledge. 


Mr. BROSSARD: It does, within my 
own. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Commercial 


loans throughout many areas bear as high 
a rate as 7 per cent. 

Senator REED: But a merchant will 
not borrow money at 7 per cent unless he 
can make money out of it. 


Chairman ROBINSON: Unless he thinks 


he can. 

Senator REED: Yes, unless he thinks 
he can. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Go ahead with 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BROSSARD: It is a most interest- 


ing situation, and yet it is within my own 
observation. 

ROBINSON: 
point, in 


Chairman Before leaving 
that the agricultural 
areas there are loan companies which have 
large investments that are now at- 
tempting to get out of the business and 
to have banks 


some of 
very 
the land take their 
They are having difficulty in doing 
the simple reason that théy made 
a number of bad loans, and the land banks 
would gladly take over the good 
the rate of interest, but they would 
not be willing to take over the bad loans 
at any rate of interest, and the 
that the process is a very 

I am with that and 
for that much slower—the 
process of refunding is much slower, 
it would otherwise be. 

Most of the loans carry in 
vision that they 
end of a certain period. 
the Federal land bank 
as to the loans made by 
investment companies. 

But notwithstanding the existence of the 
Federal land the rates 
that are frequently, not to say 
paid throughout 


over 
loans. 
so, for 


loans at 
lower 


result is 
slow one 
thoroughly familiar 
réason it is 
than 


them a pro- 
refunded at the 
That is true with 
loans. Tt 
nearly all 


may be 


is true 
of the 


of interest 
generally, 
the agricultural areas of 
the South, particularly in those with 
whith I am familiar, are still as high as 8 
per cent, and added to that certain 
commissions and charges which frequently 
make the charge 
cent. 


Difficult to Refund 


Loans Carried Over 
Senator REED: 


banks, 


are 
actually as high as 9 
per 


I can readily see what 
would happen to a manufacturing com- 
pany that borrowed money at 9 per cent. 

Chairman ROBINSON: They do not do 
that. They borrow their money in the 
East, and as a rule get it at rates 
of interest. They large loans and 
get them as low as 5 and 6 per cent. 

Mr. BROSSARD: I think, Senator 
Reed, that one of the reasons why 
this rate is high is because there are many 
of these loans’ which 
which the farmers have 
refund at the lower rate 
Federal land banks. 

Senator REED: 1 
in the various credit facilities that we 
have built up, that had gone almost 
too far in allowing credit to agriculture, 
that we had encouraged the creation of 
too much debt. But if the facts 
you-«indicate here we not gone far 
enough, because we are putting a great 
burden onthe farmer who borrows money 
at 7, 8, and 9 per cent and can earn only 
6 per cent. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
themselves have an 
to the subject, 


lower 
make 


also 


loans 


unable to 
the 


carry-over 
been 
offered by 


had supposed that 
we 


are as 
have 


The land values 
intimate relationship 
because when many of the 


loans to which I have reference were 
made, the long time loans by the invest- 
ment companies in the South, there was 


what some are pleased to 
flated land value. 
The loan companies usuaty 


term an_ in- 


advance as 


much as 60 to 65 per cent on the value 
of the land, the farm land banks loan 
usually about 50 per cent, and I think 


the average of one 
with which I 
per cent. 


The land 


joint stock land bank 
am familiar is about 40 


values have not been main- 
tained at the standard that existed in, 
say 1920; and for that reason it is quite 
difficult to refund these loans, the amount 
actually advanced being in many instances 
greater than the banks are willing to re- 
fund for. 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
true. 


Yes, that is absolutely 
I have in mind a case in Idaho where 
I was offered a farm at the value of the 
mortgage. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
tations in the South are being broken 
up in that way through foreclosures and 
sold off in smaller areas. What the eco- 
nomic result finally will be can hardly he 
anticipated at this time. who 
make those purchases are get 
loans at low rates of interest. 

Mr. BROSSARD: The observation might 
be made also that farmers are not totally 
immune from making unwise borrowings. 
The farmers do that, 


Many large plan- 


Persons 
able to 


: like most every per- 
son, I think. They are subject to errors 
of that kind. Possibly they did do that 


during the inflation of lana prices during 
the war. 

Chairman ROBINSON: You 
to state the value of land in 
Mr. BROSSARD: Yes. 
charge for the 


were about 
Nebraska. 
The capital 
use of land in Nebraska 
on an average for the three years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, was $12.94, and the inter- 
est charge on the other capital was $1.60. 

The three-year average land charge for 
Ohio was $9.83, and the interest 
at 6 per other capital 
per acre. 

In Wyoming the land charge for the av- 
erage of the three years 1921, and 
1923 was $8.40, and $1.71 interest at 6 
per cent on other capital. 

The other three of these nine publica- 
tions which were prepared under my super- 
vision or by 


charge 


cent on $1.60 


was 


1922 


me, largely, with the help 
of the staff, of course, are now in the 
hands of the printer. Our fund for print- 
ing and binding ran out about four 
months ago, and we have not been able 
to complete them yet. 
Chairman ROBINSON: T think we will 
pass from the land charge figures, and 


you may state the other elements that en- 


tered into the cost of production not al- 


mentioned 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
Senator. 


ready 
Those are the total 
The land charge and the 
interest on the other capital constitutes the 


last charges included there. 


costs, 





Chairman ROBINSON: 
long was that sugar 
progress? 


All right. How 


beet investigation in 


Reports on Sugar Beets 


Not Yet All Printed 

Mr. BROSSARD: sugar beet in- 
vestigation was in progress from August 
7, 1923, when it was instituted, until— 
really the réports are not printed yet, Sen- 
ator. There are really 
ports yet. So that would be almost three 
years up to the present time. 


The 


four 


But in that time there have been these 
six bulletins published on the 
tion, there are three now in the 
hands of the printer, there is another 
one which is almost completed, making a 
summary for the United States as a whole, 
will make the tenth of these bul- 


investiga- 
more 
and 


which 
letins. 
Chairman ROBINSON 
thought to the matte: 
to suggest any remedy by changing 
the law or by the method of its adminis- 
tration, by which this difficulty of a high 
cost of land use may he diminished? 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
Chairman ROBINSON: Or 
ficulty, the difficulty of the 
interest which the farmer 
Mr. BROSSARD: | 
about it for some did publish 
bulletin on rural the State of 
Utah when I was connected with the Agri- 
cultural College there, which gave the 
status of the rural credits situation of that 


Have you given 


and are you able 


either 


The land use? 


the loan dif- 


high rates of 
pays? 
have not 
time I 
credits in 


ae 


State at that time, and that is available, 
but I have not thought about it since and 
that was four years ago. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Have you pub- 
lished other bulletins or volumes on eco- 
nomic subjects? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes 


Chairman ROBINSON: 

Mr. BROSSARD: are 
small studies in the State of 
analysis of farm business, 
lished by the extension 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
employment with the 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
there were two rather expensive studies 
of the State of Utah which I made prior 
to my employment by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and those were made under the super- 
vision of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion there. 


What are those? 
There about nine 
Utah on the 
which were pub- 
division. 
Prior to your 
Tariff Commission? 


Yes, sir; and then 


They 
are 


were research bulletins — they 
available. ‘They were think 
Experiment Station Bulletin 60 and ‘aoa 


ment Station Bulletin 177. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
ten any text books in 
Mr. BROSSARD: | 
any text books, Senator 
Chairman ROBINSON: How did the 
cost of sugar beet production compare with 


the cane production, or has there ever 
been a comparison made? 


Mr. BROSSARD: No, sir; there has not 
been a comparison made, 


both 


Have 
economic 


you writ- 
subjects? 


have not prepared 


Chairman ROBINSON: There has never 


been a study? 
“ - . 
Mr. BROSSARD: I will not say there 
never has been a study of cane production. 


There was a study of Louisiana production 








some years ¢ and those data are avail- 
able, but I have never made the direct 
comparison, und at that time there were 
no comparable figures. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Are you able io 
summarize the result of the sugar beet 
investigation with respect to agricultural 
costs of production? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Am I able to sum- 
marize the result? 

Chairman ROBINSON: Yes. What was 


the result of the investigation? 

Mr. BROSSARD: You mean the results 
found, or results to be obtained from 
the investigation” 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
found, I take it I 
read the report 

Mr. BROSSARD 
you 
the cost data 


the 


Well, the results 
am not asking you to 


No. 


from 


I want 
these figures what 
resulted in. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 


Mr. BROSSARD 
tion per 
whole, for 
1923, using a 
follows: 


to show 
specifically 


Yes. 


The costs of produc- 
the United mignon asa 
years 1921, 192 


acre for 
the three and 


weighted average, are as 


Where no allowance is made for 
rental 


Senator 


land 
capital as 
suggested a little while 


and interest on other 


Wadsworth 


ago—the cost is $70.79 per acre. Where 
allowance was made for land rental and 
interest at 6 per cent on the other capital 
employed, the costs per acre were $85.98, 
practically $86, vou see, 

Senator REED How many tons per 
acre? 

Mr. BROSSARI): That is an average 


of about ten 
Senator REED 
price paid during 


tons 
What was the average 
those years? 


Average Return Per Acre 


For Sugar Beets Was $87.88 


Mr. BROSSARD The average return 
to growers from the sale of sugar beets, 
Which is in answer to your question, Sen- 
ator Reed, was $87.88 per acre. Where 


the amount by which the returns to grow- 
ers from the 
the cost of production of the sugar 
it was $17.09 per 
Was made for Innd rental and interest 
on other capital, and was $1.90 per 
where allowance 
and interest at 6 per 


sale of 


beet, 


acre 


was made for land rental 
cent on other capital. 


Senator REED: Is that the average of 


those cases in which there was a profit? 
Mr. BROSSARD: ‘That is the average of 
all the cases, whether there was a_ profit 
or not in the 2,242 farm business records 
included in this whole investigation—an 
average over the three-year period, show 
ing that the farmers made $1.90 per acre 








where land rental was figured at the | 
eash rental basis, and 6 per cent was al- 
lowed for that $26 per acre of capital in- 
vested. 

Senator REED: [Expressed in another 
Way, the average beet farmer of the United 
States in those years could have rented 
his farm and gone ing and have made 
4#s much, except that he would have got 


ten the wages of the ordinary 
Mr. BROSSARD 


$1.90 an acre 


hired 


! 
unprinted re- 


sugar beets exceeded | 
where no allowance | 


| 
acre | 


| cents, 





man? | 
With this addition #1 








Senator REED: It is practically the 
same, 
Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, sir. 


Senator REED: He got the rental value 
of his land. 

Mr. BROSSARD: He cowd have rented 
his land to his neighbor and gone away, 
if he had had his employment for himself 
at his own wage. 

Of course, that cannot be taken on any 
national scale, Senator. You could not do 
it for everybody, but a particular farmer 


if I 
and grow- 
rented it 


might have done that sort of thing. 
had owned a farm, for example, 
ing sugar beets, I might have 
for this $15 an acre. 

Senator REED: 
tion. 


Let me ask this ques- 
Senator 


have paid 


WADSWORTH: You 
rent somewhere else? 


could 


Mr. BROSSARD: Yes. 

Senator REED: Counting in the rental 
value of the land and interest on other 
capital items, what proportion of the beet 
growers of the country got their money 
back in those three years? How many of 
them made a loss? 


Mr. BROSSARD: 
swer your 


Well, to an- 
Senator, I would have 
to make quite a detailed explanation here, 
but I will be glad to do it. I 
answer it in number of 
REED: I 
had been made. 
No; the has not 
has been made by areas, 
which I show that the farmers in this par- 
ticular got it back this 
year, and so forth. 

In 1921, in 
lost 


in order 
question, 


could not 
farmers, anyway. 
Senator 
count 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
been made. It 


thought perhaps the 


count 


area particular 


nearly 
money, 


the farm- 
get their 
the farmers 
made a small profit. 
little better off, and 
of those three years they 
They made 
beets. 


every case 
they did not 
money back at all. In 1922, 
broke akput even or 
In 1923 they were a 
in the average 
just about broke even. 
teen cents a ton on 

Chairman ROBINSON: How 
compare with the price that is paid for 
beets? How is that price determined? 
you go into that? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
how 


ers 


seven- 
their 
that 
the 
Did 


does 


Yes, sir. I do not know 
it is determined off hand. The 
price of sugar beets right at the present 
time is largely a question of the price of 
sugar. 


exactly 


There is a minimum 
think the rate this year is $6 per 
the sugar factories guarantee the 
irrespective of the sugar 
beets or the price of sugar. 
guaranteed that $6 per ton. 


however: I 
ton that 
farmers, 
content of the 
The farmer is 


rate, 


That is 
of pocket 
to grow 


his actual 
encourage him 
permit him to 
without total 
so that there is not a big gamble in 
it, and it is the encouragements 
to growing sugar beets. 


cover 
and to 
the beets and to 
continue in 


merely to 
expense 


out 


the business 
loss, 


one of 


Profits Over Certain Price 
Split by Manufacturers 

Then some other companies have a 
tain stated price of sugar, above which 
they will split any price fifty-fifty with the 
farmers, and stated sugar 
above which they will split is sufficient to 
cover they pay for these 
beets and their own costs of opera- 
and any profit which they get 
above their costs, and this cost is us- 
split fifty-fifty with the 

Chairman ROBINSON: Was that 
tem in vogue during the period for which 
your investigation was made? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
more or less limited extent. It 
some sections more than in The 
split was not fifty-fifty at that time. The 
split was sometimes forty-five-fifty-five, or 
forty-seven-fifty-three, or some other 

Chairman ROBINSON: But 
mately fifty-fifty? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
fifty-fifty. 

Chairman ROBINSON: At 
did that division go 

Mr. BROSSARD: Well, [I haven't those 
contracts with me, Senator. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did 
vary, or was it fixed? 

Mr. BROSSARD: ‘The price 
ferent varied slightly, but 
particular beet growing area 
single factory the price 
The minimum 


cer- 


the price of 
the costs which 
sugar 
tion, 
and 
ually 


over 


farmer. 


sys- 


Senator, it was toa 
was in 


others. 
split. 
approxi- 
It was approximately 


what 
into effect? 


price 


the price 
with dif 
for the 
around a 
uniform, as 
guar- 


areas 


was 


a rule price was 


anteed 
Chairman 


ROBINSON: ‘Take, for in- 


stance, a typical factory area in Utah. 
I presume you would be perhaps as 
familiar with that as with any. During 
this tree-vear period, what was the guar- 
antee to the beet raiser by the factory. 
and what was price above which the di 
vision was made with the farmer by the 


factory? 


Mr. BROSSARD: I am sorry, Senator, 
that I could not answer your question, 
hyt I shall be glad to look it up and bring 
it here later. 

Chairman ROBINSON: You have the 
data? 

Mr. BROSSARD: IL have the data and 
can get it. IT would not want to offer a 
guess, 

Chairman ROBINSON: No: I would pre 
fer to have the exact facts, at least in 
illustrative cases. 

Mr. BROSSARD; I will be glad to 


bring you «4 typical contract 
Chairman ROBINSON: And also, 


the 


if you 
information, get it 


respect to 


have 
with 
for this season, 

Mr. BROSSARD: I shall try 
I think the commission 
it myself. 


you: might 


the present arrangement 
to do that. 
has it. I haven't 
REED: In 
that guarantee is in effect it is 
isn't it. that with refined 
neither the grower 
is making anythipg? 

Mr. BROSSARD: I do not 
that some of the 
something. I 


Senator where 
certain, 
five 
factory 


the regions 


sugar at 
nor the 
know whether 


l can say growers are 
making think that 
probably some of the factories would likely 
at that. 
certainly it would 
the total. I do 
proportion it would be, but 


looks like i 


should 


make money 
But 
proportion of 


be a‘ very small 
know 
the 


would be 


not 
what from 


commission's data it 


very small 
Senator REED: The question is that 
ther average factory and the wuaverage 


grower are not making money. 


Mr. BROSSARD; | wawld want to leak 





TODAY'S 


Interest Higher Than Six Per Cent 
Still C harged Against Farm Loans 


Borrowers Unable to Refund Carry-Over Notes a 
Lower Rates Offered by Land Banks, 


Says Commissioner. 


than estimate had collected’ 


all the data on wheat that we could pos#ie 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
I made a collection about an 


thick of Canadian wheat areas and 


I remember 


reasonably conclusion respecting 


Canadian wheat production, yields and dige 
as long a period 
as I could get the collection for. 
publications on the subject 
and the British publications and our own 
and I went down 
Federal land banks’ data on 


sion the data? 

BROSSARD: 
the commission. 
ROBINSON: 
amined without great inconvenience, s 


Chairman 


agricultural publications, 
to enable you 


BROSSARD: 


counties and the loans which they had out, 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
BROSSARD: 
information 
character for Canada, 
had it charted and put together for 
, and then the mate 
was submitted to the advisory board 


were at the office and had the staff avail- 


In Canada. 
In the United States 
was availe 


, and do that for 


BROSSARD: *; 1 will be very 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
relationship 
Were you in charge of that at any 


this preliminary s 
investigations? 
and a report was prepared by the experts 


Mr. Brossard Not in Charge showing the plans 


Of Wheat Investigation 

*. BROSSARD: . 
did not have charge of the wheat investi- 
gation at any 


preliminary 
investigation as they had drawn 
calling for an investigation in the 
fields in the United States and Canada. 
Areas were collected in the United States 


a comment North and 


the committee 


ere wen of Minnesota, 
witness before 
that said that it has been charged or 
ina Baltimore paper that I had had charge 
it, and the witness wondered why 
, state that 


the statement 


prairie provinces of Canada, because that 
Was the whea 
had to decide right then 
not responsible at all for 
Baltimore Sun, 
all of the misstatements < 
have appeared in the press, 
and therefore 
attention to it. 


and there the costs of what wheat we are 
going to compare. We could not begin to 
get the costs of all the wheat growers of 
That was a total im- 


was with 


the United 


am glad to have this opportunity 
correct facts with 


Canadian imported wheat, and the Canadian 


of stating imported wheat was hard red spring wheat. 


» investigation 
Bidwell was in charge 
investigation 
had offices together. 
tions that 
and forth and pro and con. 
Not only that, 
were being made up in the wheat investi- 


told you Dr. 
perts of the staff as to whether we 


take in the United States the cost of pro- 
were discusssed back red spring wheat, 

because that was the wheat directly com- 
ae Seen and which was being substituted 
milling processes by 
nadian wheat. 

So the experts of the staff were unanie 
s, I think, in the agreement that since 
the imported wheat was hard red spring 
should be 


limited to the hard red spring wheat areas 


phase of that schedule from begin- 
ning to end, 
cultural economists with Bidwell who 
> of us drafted 
of that schedule, 
thoroughly. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Who did draft it? 
BROSSARD: 


original draft : : 2 
investigation 


of the United States, and therefore we ex- 
that investigation the hard 
ved winter which was 
close and some of which was being 
unanimous 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
doing then? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
staff of the 
was the chief of the division at 
experience 


substituted, 
He was a member 5 
red winter 
included “nd therefore it 


investigation was 


opinion that 


was excluded, 
agricultural cost accounting. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
pen that Dr. 
it, did not prepare the schedule? 
BROSSARD: 
accountant. 


: States growing hard 
How did it hap- os 

red spring Wheat and the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Then we selected the areas in those four 
CEORS TAL. prairie provinces of 
accountants 
. being the economist 
to see that nothing 
was omitted that ought to be there which 
would be essential to a complete analysis 


tl Hedul with respect to the type of farm- 
16 schedules, « 
reviewed it x so that we got a representative farm 


cost there, and all the conditions of farm- 


the conditions of 


of the subject. States were in- 


the United 


i i is cost study. 
cause 1 did not keep a record of it. this cost udy 
I do not keep a record. 


I would have any 


records in each one 


of these areas to get a representative sam- 
areas were all blocked out 
large hearing room of the 


Commission, ¢ this wheat of each area were and how many records 
we were to get in this particular 
representative sample of 
a, and it was squared and blocked 
off like that in order to get the total wheat 


, and representative costs. 
What were those four 


discussed from 
visions suggested and arguments pro and 
and it was made up then and finally 


was submitted 
consultation 
investigation. 


BROUSSARD: and South 


Minnesota 


data back from the fleld and it was being 
calculated 


‘ » get those plans a 
commission to get t E p- 


the statistical 
approved those plans 
and the personnel of these fleld crews 
recruits from State colleges 
in the Department of 
place we could get 
experts who were qualified to do this work, 
and then the field crews were sent out and 
investigation. 
ROBINSON: 
did you put into the field of that work? 
BROSSARD: 


commission 
including myself, 
investigation 


and put on to this Wheat 


and from 
Agriculture, 


investigation 
expedite it 
It was put out as rapidly Chairman 


as it ¢ould be put out and we were put on 


Twenty-five experts 
accounting and 
were employed 


Chairman ROBINSON: 


agricultural 
for 43 working days in the field. 
the farm cost investigation was 
square miles. 


BROSSARD: 
thing about 


: eovered by 
Chairman 


> achat 
ROBINSON: approximately 


there was pressure? 


RROSSARD: hwhich the 


results were obtained are indicated by the 
following facts: 


The field crews left Washington, D. C., 


Chairman ROBINSON: 


‘ about the wheat investi : 
records were obtained December 5; actual 


field work ended January 26 


gation was? 

BROSSARD: 
conversations with any 
ROBINSON: 
>with the manner 


records in 36 localities in the 
records in 43 local- 


Chairman 
in which the 
investigation conducted? 
BROSSARD: 1 py: . 
ae Flour-Milling Costs 

Gathered by Field Staff 


the investigation of 
and con- 
ducted at that same time and in conjunc- 
tion with it. 


Chairman 


BROSSARD: 
as the sugar 
investigation. It Was made by 


prise farm survey 





schedules full tert of the testimony given 
> hearings before the select com- 

to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission will be continued in the issue 


of July 16. 


commission 
approved the 
the schedules were printed. 
sranaration for this investigation/of course 


commission 
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Representative Byrns Says Administration Has Not Key 


1784) 


Increase in Appropriations Over 
‘Previous Sessions Is Pointed Out 


~* 
wr s 


Ranking Minority Member of House Appropria- 


Dhar 


tions Committee Reviews Supply 


Measures of Congress. 


Representative Byrns (Dem.) of Nash- 
“Wille, Tenn., as ranking minority member 
‘ef the House Appropriations Committee, 
which originates the supply of measures 
‘ef Congress, in his review of the appro- 
*priations made by the session just closed, 
cites the increased total of expenditures 
appropriated for in a criticism of what he 
gays is “the economy program corner 
" gtone of the administration of the present 
@ccupant of the White House.” 

Mr. Byrns, while agreeing with the total 
@f $4,409,377,454 as the record of the past 
g@ession, points to the increase which that 
amount constitutes over the records of 
Previous sessions of Congress. The full 
text of his statement follows: 

The corner stone of the Coolidge ad- 
, ministration is the alleged economy thereof. 
Upon this corner stone has been builded 
the widespread propaganda featuring the 
gilent man of the White House as the 
economic savior of our tax-burdened peo- 
ple. It is this alleged economy—first “ad- 
ministrative,” but now referred to by the 
President as “constructive’—which is the 
only outstanding accomplishment claimed 
for him by even his most partisan fol- 
lowers. But despite the insidious and in- 
cessant press agenting this single virtue 
claimed for the present occupant of the 
-White House must stand or fall after a 
fair and unbiased study of the appropria- 
tions and expenditures made during his 
administration as compared with those of 
preceding years. 


Total Appropriations 
Nearly Four Billion 


The total appropriations at this session 
of Congress for the fiscal year 1927, ex- 
cluding those made by _ special acts, 
amount to $3,953,659,637.46. This is $235,- 
308,204.65 more than was appropriated at 
the preceding session of Congress for the 
fiscal year 1926, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that over $40,000,000 less was ap- 
propriated for interest on the public debt 
and Civil War pensions for 1927 than for 
1926. 

The following table presents a compari- 
son of appropriations for the fiscal years 
1926 and 1927 and which were available 
at the beginning of each of those fiscal 
years: 


COMPARISON OF 


Agrictulaural Department 
Independent offices. . 

Interior Department 

Navy Department. 

War Department... 

Treasury Department 

Post Office Department..... 

State Department 

Justice 

Commerce 

Labor ; 

Legislative .. ‘ 

District of Columbia as bsEtece 
Supplementals in second deficiency bill 
Permanent and indefinite 


Total 


The first deficiency bill approved March 
83, 1926, carried $149,250,000 for refund of 
taxes from November, 1925, to January 1, 
1927. There is therefore available from this 
appropriation for the first six months of 
the fiscal year 1927 the sum of $63,964,- 
283.71. This makes a total appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1927, available July 1, 
the beginning of the-fiscal year, of $4,017,- 
623,923.17, which is $299,272,490.36 more 
than was available for the fiscal year 1926 
on July 1 of last year. 

In addition to this sum there were 
appropriations of over $30,000,000 from 
previous unexpended balances. Congress 
has also passed special acts at this ses- 
sion carrying appropriations which will 
amount to at least $648,111.03. The ap- 
propriation bills also carry authorizations 
for. work to be contracted for during the 
next fiscal year and paid for by future 
appropriations which will amount to $66,- 
984,952. 


Three Deficiency 
Measures Passed 
bills 


681.19 ard $50,822,696.22 and a pension de- 


re- 


Two deficiency carrying $426,298,- 


ficiency of $10,730,000 have been passed at 
this session. A part of-this supplements 
the appropriation for 1927. The remainder 
is for the fiscal year 1926 and prior thereto. 
There will undoubtedly be deficiencies for 
1927 at the next session as has been in- 
variably true of all past years. 

One of the promises on which the Hard- 
{Ing-Coolidge administration went into office 
in 1921 was the institution of a regime 
of economy and reduction of governmental 
expenditures. Instead of reducing appro- 
priations administration has enor- 
mously increased them over any preceding 
period save when the country was at war. 
The appropriations for the three fiscal 
years 1925, 1926 and 1927—appropriations 
having just been made for the last year— 
after eliminating the increased appropria- 
tions made necessary to pay the interest 
on the public debt and debt retirements, 
exceed those of the three peace yars of 
the Wilson administration, the fiscal years 
1914, 1915 and 1916, by .$4,201,381,000, an 
average increase of one and one-third bil- 
lion dollars a year. The total appropria- 
tions for the fiscal vears 1925, 1926 and 
1927, excluding those for interest and pay- 
ment on the principal of the public debt, 
amount to $7,479,945,570. The total appro- 
priation or 1914, 1915 and 1916 under the 
Wilson administration amounted to $3,278,- 
664,688. 


The Republican administration de- 
creased appropriations under those made 
during the war years by the Democratic 
administration, but for three years of peace 
has more than doubled the appropriations 
made by a Democratic Congres during the 
last three years preceding the war. 


this 


has 


The total appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 were $1,114,490,704.09. Deduct- 
ing from the 1927 appropriations above 
set forth the amounts which were made 
necessary by the World War, such as in- 
terest on the public debt, sinking fund 
and public debt retirements, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, Veterans’ Bureau, Shipping 
Board, Battle Monuments and so forth 
the appropriations for 1927 are $1,014,000,- 
000 more than they were for 1916, and 
only $108,000,000 less than for the combined 
fiscal years 1915 and 1916 under a Demo- 
cratic administration. 


Says Extravagance 
Has Been Rule 

Nor is the record of this Republican ad- 
ministration in extravagant appropriations 
unique. It has been the rule for 50 years. 
President Harrison increased the ordinary 
expenses of the Government over the first 
Cleveland administration over $95,000,000. 
In his second administration Cleveland re- 
duced the Harrison expenditures $6;559,- 
000. Excluding the expenses of the Span- 
ish War the expenditures under McKinley 
were $45,000,000 more than under Cleve- 
land’s second administration. Roosevelt's 
second administration increased the ordi- 
Government expenses Cleve- 
land’s second administration $1,696,000,000, 
a yearly average of $424,000,000. 

I may say here that immediately after 
the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, the Democratic administration 
and Democratic Congress began cur- 
tailing expendtitures and reducing the 
heavy appropriations made necessary by 
the war. By the close of the third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress on March 
4, 1919, a Democratic Congress had cov- 
ered back into the Treasury the sum of 
$15,495,978,641.63. And the appropriations 
for the succeeding fiscal year of 1920 under 
a Democratic administration were reduced 
in the sum of $12,111,000,000. 

Expenditures: The present Chief Execu- 
tive assumed office during the fiscal year 
1923. National expenditures have steadily 
increased each year stnce 1924, notwith- 
standing the reduction by many millions 
every year in the amount required to pay 
interest on the public debt and Civil War 
‘pensions and the cessation either in whole 


nary over 


a 


o> 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


1926 
$124,774,441.00 
452,434,334.00 
239,702,926.00 
287,405 8.00 
332,282,671.00 
126,951,947.00 
636,269,415.00 
16,011,512.77 
24,205,822.00 24,094,407.00 
22,917,334.00 29,852,347.00 
§,602,625.00 9,536,305.00 
14,910,971. 


31,847,797. 


1927 

$127,924,573.00 
512,928,376.64 
226,332,918.00 
319,650,075.00 
342.609,611.16 
129,476,198.63 
738,805,303.00 
16,480,792.90 


33,918,571.00 
. 32,781,671.75 
1,400,057,308.24 1,392,831,160.18 


$3,718,351,432.81 


$3,953,659,637.46 


o> 


or in part of agencies and activities occa- 
the World 


automatic 


sioned by War—reductions 


which were and inevitable and 


for which no credit as an economy can 
be claimed. Including the Postal Service 
the for the various fiscal 
years since that time were as follows: 
1924 $4,079,626,493.75 
Ba25 i. 4,129,234,923.68 
1926 (estimated) 4,278,675,186.00 
1927 (estimated) 4,304,400,000.00 
expenditures for the Postal 
Service which, on uccount of the steady 
growth of the service, naturally increases 
each the expenditures for all the 
other business operations of the Govern- 
ment were: 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


expenditures 


Excluding 
year, 


3,906,677 ,715.34 

* ,229,643,446.09 
(estimated) 3,618,675,186.90 
(estimated) - 3,600,000,000.00 
In 
Said hoped 
hold down 
figures 
definite 


a speech the other day the President 
he it would 
expenditures for 1927 to the 
but he gave no 
it would be done. 
fulfilled, it will be 
clear that the expenditures for 1927 for the 
ordinary activities of the Government will 
be greater than those for 1926 when it is 
recalled that the figures upon which these 
expenditures are based show that $41,000,- 
000 less will be spent for interest on the 
public debt and Civil War pensions—reduc- 
tions which, as I have said, are entirely 
automatic. I repeat that beginning with 
the first fiscal year after the present Chief 
Executive assumed offices expenditures 
have steadily increased each yéar. 

The however, do 
not show the real volume of increase in the 
expenditures of Government for the 
reason that there is a heavy reduction of 
interest on the public debt and Civil War 
pensions each year. For these two items 
the expenditures were over $68,500,000 less 
in 1925 than in 1924; over $71,600,000 less 
in 1926 than in 1925; and $41,000,000 less 
in 1927 than in 1926. When these auto- 
matic reductions are considered it will be 
seen that the annual increase of govern- 
mental expenditures is far greater than is 
indicated by the figures given above. 


be ‘possible’ to 
given, 
that 
Even if his hopes are 


above 


assurance 


figures given above, 


the 


Payments for Retirement 
Of Public Debt. 


The Federal debt when at its peak, Au- 
gust 31, 1919, was $26,596,701,648.01. On 
June 30, 1926, the gross national debt was 
$19 643,000,000, It is being steadily 
liquidated by payments from the sinking 
fund provided by lav’ for debt retirement 
and the application of the interest and 
payments on the funded debts owed to the 
United States by foreign countries and the 
surplus at the close of fiscal 


each year. 


§ Payments at the end of each fiscal year on 


« 


t 
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the interest-bearing debt have been made 

in the following amounts: 

June 30, 1920 

June 30, 1921 

June 30, 1922....... 

June 30, 1923.. 

June 30, 1924.... 

June 30, 1925 

June 30,°1926........ . 842,000,000 
It will be obseryed that the greatest re- 

duction was made in the fiscal year 1920 

under a Democratic administration. The 

payment on June 30, 1926, was made pos- 

sible by the application of $487,000,000 from 

the sinking fund and about $350,000 of 

back taxes, practically all of which oc- 

curred prior to 1920, under a Democratic 

administration. 


. » » $1,185,184,693 
321,870,915 
1,014,068 ,844 
613,674,343 
1,098,894,376 
734,619,101 


Appropriations by Sessions: There was 
appropriated at this session of Congress, 
including regular annual deficiencies, per- 
manent and indefinite, and miscellaneous 
appropriations, the sum of $4,409,377,454.15. 


This is a far greater sum than has been 


appropriated at any session of Congress 
since 1921, and in that year the Govern- 
ment was spending over a billion dollars 
more than at the present time on an Army 
and Navy which had not yet been de- 
mobilized from war strength and over 
$700,000,000 more on the Railroad Admin- 
istration. The above sum over $257,- 
000,000 more than was appropriated at the 
preceding session of Congress, amounting 
to $4,151,682,049.91, and over $161,000,000 
more than was appropriated in 1922 at the 
first session under the administration of 
President Harding, which amounted to 
$4,248,140,569.99, and that, too, despite 
steady annual reductions in interest on 
the public debt, Civil War pensions, and 
the cessation of war activities and 
agencies. As I have often said, appropria- 
tions reflect not only cost of Government 
but also in and 
these not 


is 


economy administration, 


figures do sustain the oft- 


tin the ote | Coneen 


repeated claims of economy by the present 
administration, 

Budget Estimates: There has been no 
year since the Budget was established that 
Congress has not appropriated less than 
was estimated or asked for by the Presi- 
dent. During these years, beginning with 
the fiscal year 1923, Congress has reduced 
the estimates of the President in,the ag- 
gregate sum of $351,428,912. If Congress 
had acceded to the wishes of the President 
for the five fiscal years of the Budget, the 
sum above named would not have been 
saved. The estimates for the present ses- 
sion of Congress amounted to $4,416,179,- 
454.15, a reduction of $6,802,000. 


Authorized Expenditures 
Exceed Half Billion 


In addition to the appropriations made 
at this session, which, as I have said, ex- 
ceed those made at any other session of 
Congress since 1921, Congress has at this 


Evidence of Appropriating Funds Against Trustee 


‘In Bankruptcy Held 


Appeals Court Finds 
Fraud Was Practiced 


ania dacersini 
Order of Testimony Largely 


Within Discretion of Court, 
Decision Points Out. 


ASHBAUGH V. UNITED STATES, CIRCUIT COURT 
or APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

The evidence was sufficient to sustain a 
conviction of a trustee for offenses against 
the bankruptcy laws in reference to moneys 
that had come into his hands 
trustee and there was no error in the trial, 
according to the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in the 
appeal of Paul M. Ashbaugh, plaintiff in 
error, against the United States of Amer- 
ica, affirming the judgment of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of Ohio. 


such 


as 


The full text of the case follows: 

Before Denison, Moorman and Knappen, 
circuit: judges. ‘ 

Knappen, circuit judge: Plaintiff in 
error was the trustee fn bankruptcy of the 
Knox Tire and Rubber Company, whose 
affairs and plaintiff in error’s connection 
therewith were in part litigated in the 
matter of the petition of Stillwell and 
Levering (No. 4545) and the matter of 
Paul M. Ashbaugh, trustee (No. 4546), de- 
cided by this court April 9 last. 

The conviction was upon four counts of 
an indictment, the second, third and fourth 
counts being under B. A. 29, for 
fraudulently appropriating to defendant's 
own use certain moneys of the bankruptcy 
estate which had come into his hands as 
such trustee—by the second count, $250.00, 
February 15, 1924; by the third, $300.00. 
February 29, 1924; by the fourth, $500.00, 
March 6, 1924. The fifth count is drawn 
under the Act of May 29, 1920 (41 Stat. 
630, c. 212; U. S. C. S. 1923 Supp. Sec. 
10267-a) for Knowingly and willingly re- 
taining $440.00 which had come into his 
hands by reason of the bankruptcy, after 
demand therefor by the receiver of the 
bankrupt’s estate. The indictment de- 
scribes this sum as having been falsely 
claimed by plaintiff in error as paid to 
the county treasurer as penalty for delin- 
quent taxes, 


Sec. 


Defendant was chosen trustee in bank- 
ruptcy in the early fall of 1921. One Greer 
was then referee in bankruptcy. About 
the fall of 1924 the latter was removed 
from office by the district judge, and Fred- 
erick N. Sinks was appointed referee in 
his place. At about the same time the 
defendant ®"s removed from the office of 
trustee, and Max H. Gumble was 
pointed receiver of the remaining 
ruptey estate, which 
collected in by December 12, 1923, and 
largely by July 23, 1922. The last dis- 
bursement made by defendant seems, from 
his “first and final account,” to have been 
made June 12, 1924. The criticisms of the 
proceedings in_the district court, so far as 
reference thereto 
sufficiently appear 
opinion. 


ap- 
bank- 
been 


seems to have 


seems 
in 


nece ary, will 


the course of this 


Court Did Not Err. 

1. The district court did not err in re- 
fusing to direct verdict for defendant. ‘To 
our minds there was ample testimony tend- 
ing substantially to show, the fraudulent 
misappropriation by defendant to his own 
use of the sums involved in the second, 
third and fourth counts of the indictment, 
and of the knowing and wilful rentention 
by him of the item which forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the fifth count. It appears 
by the “trustee’s first and final account,” 
rendered by him August 9, 1924, and 
turned over by former referee Greer to his 
successor, referee Sink, that defendant re- 
ceived and credited the $182,- 
278.65; and that he charged the estate 
with but $157,376.61, including the large 
payments to Greer for seryices as referee 
and special master, and to Levering and 
Stillwell for attorney's which were 
litigated in Nos. 4545 and 4546 before re- 
ferred to—as well 
$1,000 to himself compensa- 
tion, thus leaving an apparent “balance 
due said estate” of $24,901.94. 

It appeared by the undisputed testimony 
of one of the bank officers that at the 
date of said account the actual balance in 
bank was but $2,421.28. The great bulk 
of the receipts shown by the defendant’s 
trustee’s report consisted of $175,000 paid 
by the purchaser of the bankrupt’s plant, 
the last installment of which was paid 
July 23, 1922. Receiver Gumble testified 
to the making of personal demand on de- 
fendant November 3, 1924, for the balance 
of $24,507.04, as shown by the account, 
and that no payment was made in re- 
sponse thereto until November 10, 1924, 
when defendant paid $17,199.76, after mean- 
while promising payment two or three 
times; and that with the exception of 
$435.00 paid nine days later defendant 
made no further payments. 

The then United States 
ney testified to a 
fendant in the presence of then District 
Judge Sater, Gumble, and an- 
other person, in which defendant admitted 


on 


estate with 


fees, 


as items aggregating 


as trustee's 


Attor- 
with de- 


District 
conversation 


Receiver 


Circuit | 





the reason the re- 


“some- 


that he had not paid 
ceiver the balance of the account, 
thing like $15,000," was because he had 
used the money and short in his 
account.“ There was testimony that $5,000 
of the first $75,000 payment made on sale 
of the plant was deposited in the per- 
sonal account of defendant in another 
bank, not then a designated depository for 
bankruptcy funds, and entirely drawn out 
on defendant's personal checks, instead of 
being placed with the remaining $70,000 
in defendant’s account trustee in an- 
other bank. An officer the bank in 
which the account of Ashbaugh, trustee, 
was kept produced 15 drawn 


was 


as 


ol 


checks 


| thereon to defendant's personal order from 


Bank Cannot Provide 
Against Own Neglect 
In Collecting Draft 


Responsibility Not-Evaded by 
Statement on Deposit 
Slip. Is Ruling of Dis- 

trict Court. 


Ryer Grain Co. v. BANK OF 
District Court, WESTERN 
WasuIncTon. (No. 10246.) 
A bank, in receiving on deposit a draft 

payable elsewhere than in the city where 

the bank is located, may not contract (as, 
for example, through statement on deposit 
slip) against its own negligence in cél- 
lecting the draft, the District Court of the 

United States, Western District of Wash- 

ington, held in the case of Ryer Grain 

Company against the Bank of Califor- 

nia, a national banking corporatiog 

Responsibility Not Evaded. 

The full text of the case follows: 

The plaintiff seeks to recover the amount 
of a draft drawn on the Kennewick Flour 
Mills Co., which was paid by the drawee 
to the American Security Bank at Kenne- 
wick, which bank the draft, with 
voice attached, wus sent. 

The American Security Bank, instead of 
sending the or coin, mailed its 
cashier’s check, which was, on receipt by 
the defendant, deposited in the Federal Re- 
serve Branch Bank at Seattle, which for- 
warded it to the Federal Reserve Branch 
at Spokane, which, in turn, forwarded it 
direct to the American Security Bank at 
Kennewick, which bank forwarded to the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Spokane its ex- 
change draft to the Old National Bank at 
Spokane; but before the draft could be pre- 


CALIFORNIA; 
District 


to in- 


currency 


sented in due course, payment was stopped" 


by the bank examiner of Washington, who 
the American Security Bank and 
took charge thereof. 

The defendant denies liability, and in the 
first affirmative defense that the 
draft drawn by the plaintiff was delivered 
to the for collection, 
subject to the conditions expressed in the 
deposit slip executed by the plaintiff and 
delivered to the defendant, as/follows: 

“In deposit drafts, 
notes, puyable elsewhere than in Se- 
attle, this bank assumes no responsibility 
for the failure of any of its direct or indi- 
rect collection agents, whether the collect- 
ing agent the person or 
which the item deposited is drawn or not, 
and shall only be held liable when proceeds 
in actual funds or solvent credits shall 
have come into its possession. 

“Under these conditions amounts 
viously credited may be charged to 
the account. In making this 
deposit the depositor’ merely assents to the 
foregoing conditions.” ai 

And as «# third affirmative defense, the 
defendant says that the American Security 
3ank of Kennewick was at all times and is 
now solvent, and that plaintiff has a pre- 
ferred right 
of the bank; and there is sufficient funds 
with the bank examiner to pay the claim. 


Opinion of Court. 

Jeremiah Neterer, district judge: The 
plaintiff has demurred to each of these de- 
fenses upon the ground that sufficient facts 
are not stated to constitute a defense. The 
demurrer to each must be sustained. 

In the first affirmative defense the de- 
fendant does not charge “failure of its di- 
rect or indirect collection agents,” and it 
may not contract against its own negli- 
gence. The policy of the law 
reasonable on the part of 
fendant, against which it may 
tract. See the steamer “Syracuse,” 79 U. 
S. 167; Milrois v. B. C. M. T. & B. Co., 268 
Fed. 449; Alaska Commercial Co. v. Wil- 
liams, 128 Fed, 362: 7 Corpus Juris 620. 
See also Fed. Res, Bank of Rich. v. Mal- 
loy, 264 U. S. 160. 

As to the third affirmative it 
may be said the plaintiff has no cause of 
action against the American Security 
Bank, there being no privity between them, 
Fed. Bank Richmond v. Malloy, 

| supra; First National Bank v. Fed. Re- 
1 ih eke 
| Bank v. Idaho Grimm, 8 Fed. (2) $22." 

June 11, 1926, 
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Sufficient to Back Conviction 


+ 


Faulty Accounting 
Charged by Witness 
Says Defendant Credited Hini- 


self With Several Items and 
Kept Money Received. 


October 18, 
aggregating 


1921, to December 17, 
$6,674.04, including a check 
of $500.00 dated September 13, 1922, 
marked “compensation as allowed by ref- 
eree 9-11-22;"" another of the same amount 
dated October 17, 1922, marked ‘‘compen- 
sation as ordered by referee’’—as well as 
checks on the respective and for 
the respective amounts in the 
second, third and fourth counts respec- 
tively, to have been fraudulently rmisap- 
propriated by defendant. Each of these 15 
checks bore defendant’s personal endorse- 
ment. It was open to fair inference that 
the three checks last referred to 
cashed for and used by defendant for his 
own personal purposes, , 


1923, 


dates 
charged 


It also appeared that defendant included 
in his charge of July 25, 1922 (in his first 
and final account) against the bankrupt’'s 
estate $440.00 more than actually 
paid, the last-named amount having been 
deducted by virtue of an auditor's deduc- 
tion or remission slip presented by defend- 
ant when prosecuting attorney of the 
county, with the statement that the pen- 
alties (shown by the auditor's slip at 
$442.31) had been dropped by court order. 
None of this testimony presented by the 
Government was disputed. Neither defend- 
ant nor former referee Greer testified. 


was 


Accounting Faulty. 


A witness produced by defendant testi- 
fied that in his examination of defendant's 
final account as trustee, he discovered 
that defendant had not accounted for all 
the moneys coming into his hands as 
trustee, and that there were several items 
in the account with which defendant cred- 
ited himself which had not in effect, been 
paid as credited. 

We think that upon the testimony in 
the case it was open to the jury to find 
that the four items charged in the indict- 
ment were fraudulently misappropriated 
or withheld. Presumably the four items 
counted upon were selected by the Gov- 
ernment because clearly not barred by 
limitation. 
We see no merit in the contention that 

the admission in evidence of defend- 
ant’s official trustee’s account rendered to 
the then referee, or by the presentation of 
his bank checks and evidence of his bank- 
ing transactions, he was compelled to tes- 
tify against himself. Nor do we see any 
force in the proposition that the corpts 
delicti was not proved. 

Defendant's guilt or innocence depended 
upon his state of mind, intent and mo- 
tives. As applied to a case of this nature, 
where no offense has been committed ex- 
cept defendant’s action are found to 
create one in fact and in law, the “corpus 
delicti”’ proven when substantial testi- 
mony tending to prove defendant’s com- 

of that alleged offense 
to the jury and accepted 
latter as convincing of guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. ef, Breitmayer x 
United States, Cc. C. A. 6, 249 Fed. 929, 
931 et seq); see also Rosenfield v. United 
States, C. C. A. 7, 202 Fed. 469, 474. The 
order in which the evidence shall be re- 
weived is largely within the discretion of 
the trial court. Gladstone v. United 
Stated CC: C. A. 8 Fed. 117, 119-20 
(cert. den. 247 U. S. 

2. We can not agree with defendant's 
contention that no conviction can be had 
under the fifth count from the fact that 
the check for $440.00, which, as testified, 


by 


as 
is 


mission is pre- 


sented by the 


| was a debit against defendant’s bank ac- 


count as trustee, was 
the trial. Presumably the Youcher 
not accessible to the Government. 
amount apparently included in de- 
fendant’s charges for taxes paid. (Coun- 
sel for plaintiff in error say that his bank 
account “showed that a check for $440.00 
had been drawn against the funds and 
out at the time said taxes were 
paid.) Nor is it of practical importance 
to the disposition of this case that the 
Act of May 29, 1920, under which the fifth 
count was drawn, provides for a specified 
punishment ‘‘where~the offense is not 
otherwise punishable by some statute of 
the United States.” This is so not only 
our attention is called to no 
other applicable statute than that of 1920, 
unless B. A. Sec. 29 applies—and a mis- 
reference in the indictment’ to the 
statute not fatal if the acts charged 
constitute an offense under any satute 
of the United States, Biskind v. United 
States, C. C. A. 6, 281 Fed. 47, 49, (¢éert. 
den. 260 U. S. 731); Roth v. United States, 
Cc. Cc. A. 6, 294 Fed. 475, 478; but also for 
the reason that the judgment was a single 
one upen thé conviction under all four 
counts, and was less than was imposable 


not presented on 
was 
The 
was 


is 


upon conviction under any one of the four 
counts. 
Approval Doubted. 
3. At the close of the Government's testi- 
mony moved to 
miss the second, third and fourth counts 


defendant's counsel dis- 
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pt Promise of Economy 


To Exceed Half Billion Dollars 


Authorized Expenditures Declared 
| 


Current Government Outlays More Than Double 
Those of Years Immediately Preceding 
War, Is Statement. 


session enacted laws authorizing expendi- 
tures for Governmental activities which 
must be met by future appropriations in 
an amount greater than at any time since 
the World War, with the single exception 
of the year when the adjusted compensa- 
tion or soldiers’ bonus law was passed. 
These authorizations amount to over $525,- 
000,000. Among the authorizations will be 
found $93,078,750 for naval aviation, cov- 
ering a five-year program of expansion 
with $17,476,250 to be expended annually 
thereafter; $76,893,450 for Army aviation, 
covering a five-year period program, with 
$11,167,200 to be expended annually there- 
after; public-buildings five-year program, 
$165,000,000; public’ roads and trails, $165,- 
000,000 for a two-year program; a five-year 
program for diplomatic and consular build- 
ings in foreign countries, $10,000,000; and 
Coast Guard vessels, $9,000,000. Of these 
sums, approximately $30,000,000 has been 
appropriated. The remainder must be car- 
ried in future appropriation bills within 
the years stated. T authorizations 
constitute definite committals or 
tions of the Government. 
Congress increased the pensions of 
Spanish-American War soldiers, thereby 
adding, according to estimates, $18,550,528 
annually to the pension rolls. It also in- 
ereased the pensions of Civil War soldiers 
and widows in an°-amount which is esti- 
mated at $33,960,360. It also passed legis- 
lation affecttng the veterans of the World 
War, giving additional benefits at an an- 
nual cost of $15,000,000. It raised the’ per 
diem or subsistence of Government em- 
ployees from four dollars to six, seven, 
and eight dollars, and this will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 annually. It passed 
a bill equalizing the pay of certain re- 
tired Army officers, increasing the annual 
in the sum of $472,696.38. It also 
passed laws equalizing the pay of certain 
retired officers of the Navy and in- 
creasing the pay and giving retirement to 
Army field The annual increase 
which will result from these measures is 
not estimated and can not be stated, but 
it to that it will amount to 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


hese 
obliga- 


cost 
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clerks. 


is safe say 


New Positions in Service 
Were Created 


(Government employees: The Director of 
the Budget recently stated that there were 
at the present time superfluous employees 
on the Government pay roll. It will be 
surprising, therefore, to note that at the 
instance ang request of the President sub- 


for the assigned reason, among others, 
that on each of the three Shecks involved 
in these respective counts the referee’s ap- 
proval appeared. There was no such ap- 
proval thereon, unless in the bare fact 
that on the lefthand side of the face of 
the check the signature “R. M. Greer, 
referee’ appeared, without statement 
purpose for which the check was given. 
The judge said that meant nothing to 
him, especially in view of what the court 
knows of the case, and directed that the 
record show that Greer pleaded guilty to 
extortion “before this court and was sen- 
tenced in this court.”” An ensuing colloquy 
between court and counsel developed that 
the extortion to which Greer pleaded guilty 
involved his fees in this identical estate, 
but not the items involved in the indict- 
ment against plaintiff in error, and that 
Greer not charged as co-conspirator 
in the instant case. 

We agree with the judge that the checks 
did not, on their face, show the referee's 
approval their purpose, and that it 
was for the jury, and not for the court, to 
say, in view of all the evidence in the 
bearing upon intent, including de- 
fendant’s admissions, through prior with- 
drawals and use of the bankruptcy funds 
for matters not connected with the trust, 
whether the items in question were with- 
drawn with intent to use them in fur- 
therance of the trust or whether with in- 
tent to appropNate them to his own use. 
Of the 15 checks’ drawn to defenadnt’s per- 
sonal order already referred to, but two 
besides the three forming the _ subject- 
matter of the second, third and fourth 
counts bore the signature of the referee, 
and these five were the latest ones drawn. 
Even the two checks for $500 each be- 
fore mentioned, ‘‘for compensation, etc.,”’ 
apparently in the defendant’s hand, are 
without the referee's signature. The 
natural inference would be that the later 
use of that signature was because of the 
requirement of statute and rule. 

It is not clear that any exception was 
taken which the judge would naturally 
interpret as aimed at his statement of the 
fact of Greer’s conviction. But assuming 
otherwise, we think that in the situation 
presented, and in view if the undisputed 
testimony already referred to, there was 
at least no reversible error in stating 
such fact. If the,fact were relevant; its 
judicial cognizance was proper; and we 
are not prepared to say that the jury was 
not entitled to know facts of public and 
judicial record in that court and in that 
estate tending to destroy an otherwise pos- 
sible inference, contended for by plaintiff 
in error, in the presence of the jury, 
that the purpose and application of the 
checks in question had met with the actual 
approval of the referee, which, by neces- 
sary implication, must mean in the due 
exercise of official action. 

the second count tended to show that the 

The court properly informed the jury 
that in his opinion the check involved in 
the second count tended to show that the 
amount thereof was withdrawn for de- 
fendant’s use. The jury was fully in- 
structed that the judge’s views upon the 
facts were not controlling upon the jurors. 
Rucker v. Wheeler, 127 U. S. 85; Graham 
v. United States, 231 U. S. 474, 480; Wal- 
lace v. United States, C. C. A. 6, 291 Fed. 
972, 973-974. We think the charge was fair 
to defendant. 

The judgment of the district court is af- 
firmed, 


’ 


or 


was 


or 


case 





mitted through his budget more than 
1,400 new positions or offices were provided 
in the deficiency appropriation bill 
which was approved by the President on 


for 


July 3 of this year, and this does not in- 
clude a number of new positions provided 
for in the regular supply bill or the in- 
creased number of postal employees made 
by 
Three additional Secretaries of War, 


of the service. 
the 
at $7,500 per year 
have been provided for, and a bill creat- 


necessary the growth 


Navy, and Commerce 


ing two more has been favorably reported 
and is now on the calendar awaiting action. 
The salaries of a number of high-paid em- 
ployees have been increased, among them 
the chief of a bureau in one of the de- 
partments from $7,500 to $10,000 per 
annum; another from $6,000 to $7,500 per 
annum, and one branch of the Congress 
has passed a bill increasing the salaries of 
quite a number of commercial agents 
abroad to $8,000 and subsistence. 


June 30, 1916, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration the total number of employees 
was 438,057. On December 31, 1925, there 
were 548,077, a difference of 110,020. Esti- 
mating the average salary at $1,700 per 
annum, which is conservative in view of 
the recent increase in salaries, this in- 
crease in number of employees are costing 
the Government over $187,000,000 per 
annum. In this connection it should be 
said that the number of employees de- 
pends entirely on the administration rather 
than on Congress, for in the very nature 
of things Congress can not determine the 
number needed in each department and 
bureau of the Government. 


These is appended a table furnished by 
the Civil Service Commission showing the 
number of employees at the end of sev- 
eral fiscal years. It will be observed from 
this table that in less than three years 
after the signing of the armistice a Demo- 
cratic administration reduced the number 
about 33 1-3 per cent from war strength. 
Since that time, or in a period of four 
and one-half years a Republican adminis- 
tration has reduced the number only about 
8 per cent. 

War expansion and 
ployees since armistice: 
June 30, 1916 
Nov. 11, 1918 
July 31, 1920 
July 31, 1921 
June 30, 

June 30, 
June 30, 
June 30, 
Dec. 31, 


reduction of em- 


458,057 
« 917,760 


597,482 


548,531 
554,966 


548,077 


Says Economy Promise 
Was Not Fulfilled 


In the light of the foregoing facts can 
it be contended that the Republican ad- 
ministration has kept faith with the peo- 
ple and fulfilled its promise of economy? 


The Republican Party, by its fraudulent 

claims of rigid economy, by the special 
privileges it has granted to -the favored 
few at the expense of the consumers, and 
by its failure to bring relief to the basic 
industry of our country, has betrayed the 
American people. 
-The fraud and corruption which found 
its way into high places under the Hard- 
ing administration has continued into the 
present. An Alien Property Custodian 
stands charged with having speculated to 
the extent of several hundred thousand 
doHars in the trust funds under his con- 
trol, and he and a former Attorney Gen- 
eral under the present and former adminis- 
tration are under indictment in the Fed- 
eral court. The indictments which were 
found and the civil suits which were 
brought several years ago against anothqr 
Cabinet official of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration and his co-conspirators, who 
are charged with having defrauded the 
people out of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in oil, still drag their weary way 
through the Federal courts without prom- 
ise of an early disposal. Why is it that 
these cases have not been pushed to a 
conclusiq@ and those who are guilty pun- 
ished? fs 

A Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, an appointee of the President, has 
been charged by Members of the House 
and Senate and by the sworn testimony of 
humerous witnesses before committees of 
Congress with having profiteered and 
preyed to the extent of thousands of dol- 
lars upon the unfortunate mentally dis- 
eased World War veterans, and yet the 
President remains inactive and the Com- 
missioner continues to hold his high office. 


Recently the American people have been 
Startled by the revelation that Republican 
senatorial nominations are being put upon 
the auction block. It has been disclosed 
that $3,000,000 or more was spent in the 
recent senatorial primary in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and there are substantial 
rumors that. enormous sums of money 
were used in another Republican sena- 
torial primary in at least one other State. 


‘Have we in our political life come to 
the point when the high offices of the 
Government are to be handed to the high- 
est bidders? It seems so unless the people 
express their disapproval at the ballot box 
and rebuke the party whose policies make 
such things possible. It is easy for the 
Republican Party to raise laxge campaign 
funds every election year. Thé Democratic 
Party can not do so because, as was once 
said by» a present-day statesman, if be- 
lieves neither in subsidies nor in special 
privileges, and therefore has nothing to 
sell, 

In view of this record of the Republican 
Party, particularly it came into 
power in 1921, a which patriotic 
citizens of all parties must condemn, how 
much longer will the patience of the peo 
ple endure? 


since 
record 
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National Banks 





General Mortgage 
Bonds to Be Issued 
By Great Northern 


Authentication and Delivery 
of $45,000,000 and Sale of 
$15,000,000 Authorized 

by I. C.C. 


The Great Northern Railway was au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to procure authentication and de- 
livery of $45,000,000 of general mortgage 
415 per cent bonds and to sell $15,000,- 
000 of the bonds at not less than 9142, in 
a report July 14 by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission made pub- | 


lic. 


Issue Authorized. 

text of the report follows: 

in this proceeding entered 
Cc. C. 127, we au 
to procure the au- 
$60,000,000 of 


The full 
By our 
June 22, 1923, 79 I. 
thorized the applicant 
thentication and delivery of 


order 


its general-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series C, such bonds to be held by the 
applicant subject to disposition pursuant 
to our future order. Our supplemental 
order herein, entered May 16, 1924, 90 T. 
Cc. C. 66, authorized the sale of $15,000,- 


000 of the bonds at not less than 90 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. 

A second supplemental application duly 
filed states that present and probably 
future market conditions appear to justify 
the issue of bonds bearing interest at a 
rate lower than 5 per cent per annum; 
and the applicant therefore requests au- 
thority to procure authentication and de- 
livery of $45,000,000 of 
4'; per cent bonds, 
for a like amount of the 
remaining in its treasury. 
proposed bonds will be dated July 1, 
if coupon bonds, or as of the date of issue 
if registered and will mature July 
1, 1976. 


in exchange 
eent bonds, 


series D, 
+ per 
series C, 


1926, 
bonds, 


Sale Arranged. 
applicant submitted a statement 
showing that its cash requirements 
ing the current calendar year will exeeed 
its cash on hand and its estimated re 
ceipts by approximately 
proposes to sell $15,000,000,000 of the serices- 
D bonds to reimburse its 
part for expenditures heretofore made, 
and thus provide the funds needed for its 
corporate purposes. 

Arrangements have been 


The 


made for the 


sale of these bonds to the First National | 


Bank of New York and J. P. Morgan’ & 
Company at 9112 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, upon which basis the cost 


to the applicant will be approximately 4.97 
per cent per annum. 

We find that the procuring of authenti- 
cation and delivery by the applicant of 
$45,000,000 of general-mortgage 415 per 
cent bonds, scries D, and the sale of $15.- 


gencral-mortgage | 


The | 


dur- } 


$16,800,000. It 
treasury in | 


| Other 





000,000 of said bonds as aforesaid (a) are 
for lawful objects within its corporate pur- 
poses and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which are necessary and appropri- 
ate for and consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will 
impair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) are reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for purposes. An appro- 
priate order be entered. 


such 
will 





Line Gets Extension 


Of Time in Bond Sale 


New Orleans, Texas and Mexico 
System Is Granted New Or- 
der by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order extending the time 
within which the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway may issue $13,500,000 of 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, author- 
ized by the previous order, to June 30, 
1927. The text of the supplemental report 
by Division 4, dated July 8, follows: 

By our order of May 23, 1924, in this 
proceeding we authorized the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Company to issue 
not exceeding $13,500,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, series B, dated April 1, 
1924, and maturing April 1, 1954, to be 
exchanged from time to time, to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1925, par for par, to re- 
tire a like amount of the applicant’s 5 per 
cent noncumulative income bonds then 
outstanding. 

The order of May 23, 1924, was modified 
by our order of April 20, 1925, so as to ex- 
tend the time within which the first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, scries B, might 
be issued, to and including June 30, 1926. 

By a second supplmental application the 
applicant shows that as of June 4, 1926. 
there has been issued $9,004,100 of first 
mortgage bonds, series B, in exchange for 
the income bonds, and that $4,495,900 of 
the income bonds remains outstanding. 

The applicant requests that we extend 
the period of time within which said series 


B bonds may be issued to and including 
June 30, 1927. 
An appropriate second supplemental 


order will be entered. 


Bolivia’s National Debt 
Moves Higher During 1925 


Bolivia's public debt at the end of 1925 
totaled 135,505,737 bolivianos (the boliviano 
equaling $0.3382 in 1985 at average rate 
of exchange), according to a statement for 
the years 1922 to 1925 inclusive recently 
compiled by the permanent fiscal commis- 
sion of Bolivia and forwarded in a report 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Charge d’Affaires Rudolph E. Schoenfeld 
at La Paz. This was an increase for the 
year of 6,670,891 bolivianos, or roundly 
$2,223,630. 

The increase of 4,308,840 bolivianos in the 
external debt accounts for most of this. 
Despite this increase in the external debt, 
that part of it represented by loans nego- 





tiated in the United States was reduced 
during the year by 2,952,000 bolivianos. 
About 92.5 per cent of the foreign debt 


consisted of loans from the United States. 


not | 
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Railroad Bonds 


Branch Banks 


Larnings in June of Credit Banks 
Drop, Farm Loan Board Reports 


Statement of Condition, Showing Direct Loans in 
Each District, Is Also Issued. 





Net earnings of the 12 intermediate eredit banks for 


June were annou 


need July 


14 by the Federal Farm Loan Board as $85,022.80 as compared with $91,625.06 for May. 


The board at the same time made public 
the banks as of June 30. This showed direct loans by 
as follows: Springfield (Mass.), $3,850,000; 
000; Louisville, $1,617,609.80; New Orleans, $3,598,512: St. 
$426,531.98: Omaha, $465,842.97: Wichita, $1,460,000; 
$4,135,870.56, and Spokane, $589,516.52. 


Louis, 
Houston, 


Columbia (S. 
$3,179,965.22; 
$5,500,000; Berke 


Following is the full statement of assets and libailities of the 12 banks: 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION * FEDERAL INTE 
JUNE 30, 1926 
Assets Springfield 


Direct loans 
Rediscounts 
Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 


$3,850,000.00 
210,400.00 


U. S. Government bonds and securities 209,125.02 
Accrued interest on U. S. Government bonds 

and securities 697.97 
Other securities : 1,816,075.93 


Accrued interest on other securities 
Other accrued interest 

Cash on hand and in banks 
Capital stock callable from U. S 


354,434.20 


Treasury 3,000,000.00 


Furniture and fixtures 1,00 
RJGIGE HOMOUD. 854556 Sh Se tae eeveteRtbess 
Total Assets ORES COMES 9,436,.734.12 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock subscribed ...........e0005- 5,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 

Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 35, 


95,551.02 
53,561.70 


4,185,000.00 


392.62 


Notes and bills payable 
Interest collected not earned 67,228.78 
Cash capital rediscount agencies 
ait a, a ee er re eer ar a ir 

"POUL HOMIES occa ccecn tae VeCvET Sst 9,436.734.12 

Assets Louisville 

Direct loans 1,617,609.80 
Rediscounts 681,026.74 


5,197.63 
750,000.00 


Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 

U. S. Government bonds and securities 

Accrued interest on U. S. Government 
and securities 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from U. 

Furniture and fixtures 


bonds 
10,390.63 
165,374.28 
3,000,000.00 
1,140.00 


S. Treasury 


assets 


RMEDIATE 


CREDIT 


Baltimore rl 
$7.672.061.96 
650,906.78 
70,602.29 


13,447, 


a consolidated statement of the condition of 
the several banks during 
Baltimore, $7,672,061.96; 


C.), $850.- 
St. Paul, 
ley, Calif, 


BANKS 


‘“olumbia 


$850,000.00 
711.88 

41,700.08 
756,484.38 


4,072.87 
113,722.85 

1,233.88 
2,111.14 


571,638.11 1,484,203.27 


3,000,000.00 


100.00 


11,765,309.14 


§,000,000.00 
124,917.67 
61,142.05 


6,250,000.00 
42,656.25 
250,000.00 
28,593.17 
§,000.06 


19,722,725.84 


11,765,309.14 


New Orleans St. 








3,000,000.00 


10,165.49 
1,320.00 





5.000,000.00 


155,476.99 
93,104.45 
10,79298 


14,100,000.00 


166,487.06 


174,006.40 


22,857.96 





Louis 


3,598,512.00 3,179 ,965.22 
4,121.5 § 1,803,142.34 
32,387.22 12,508.10 


747,018.90 
3,000,000.00 
1.00 
21,354.96 


279,428.92 


3,000,000.00 


2,379.45 
353.66 





Total assets . 6,230,612.08 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock subscribed .... 2.2... ..ceccsces 5,000,000.00 
Surplus A SG Rae p18 SAG: CF KABA SIS Hares 159,002.09 
Undivided profits Se craw err wase 42,784.03 


Other reserves ... ; 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 


.. 1,000,000.00 
Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 


14,487.50 
Notes and bills payable . 
Deferred rediscounts ; 
Interest collected not earned ............... 14,338.46 
Cash capital rediscount agencies ............ 
Other accrued interest ............+. CE Ne Seas 
Crner HOMIOS ik keke sewnaes srs ele ew 
Total HAWES .. «ok ceeds . 6,230,612.08 
Assets St. Paul. 
ee eee ee eerie ee ee er oe . $426,531.98 
Rediscounts 3,339 ,325.47 


Accrued Interest on Loans and Rediscounts. . 


Other Securities 
Cash on Hand and in 


Banks 58.080.45 








Capital Stock Callable from U. S. Treasury . 3,000,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures oe 2,767.59 
RRR LRMNEE fork Gi Secs ecw ear eawe tp es's 1,612.50 
Total AGSEE ..<....c0sssoe eee wees 6,828,317.99 
Assets Houston. 


. 5,500,000.00 
. 6,128,003.76 
145,953.61 


Direct Loans 
Rediscounts . 
Accrued Interest on Loans and Rediscounts 


U. S. Government Bonds and Securities 11,000.00 
Accrued Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 144,042.30 
Capital Stock Callable from U. S. Treasury 3,000,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,798.76 
EE EI inci seek vce Gath ayaiee subs oie Bees 9,707.25 
Total Assets EV eT TESTS Ter Te Tor 14,940,505.68 
Liabilities. St. Paul. 
Capital Stock Subscribed ................... 5,000,000.00 
Surplus ch Aree Piebtinete< ce eee ees 99,274.76 
MIETTINEN obs Siete cece cee eeeaewe 58,663.36 
Othér Reserves 8.976.54 


Reserved for Depreciation and Leases 
Debentures Outstanding 
Accrued Interest on Debentures: Outstanding 


1,500,000.00 
31,213.76 


Notes and Bills Payable ‘ 50,000.00 
Interest Collected Not Earned .. uranes 71,039.11 
Cash Capital Rediscount Agencies .. Scan 
Other Accrued Interest ..............ceeeeeee 4,069.96 
COOP TORO 65s checks sheer seeeseeeeees 5,075.50 
Total Liabilities ............. eeeeesnes --. 6,828,317.99 
Liabilities. Houston. 
Capital Stock Subscribed ..... gece sessaeccs GRRE Oe 
SINE 0G) o Sie e oe aS UGK h sin @ a acai’ sys oie 98,222.11 
Undivided Profits ees 86,296.21 


30,556.00 

. 9,000,000.00 
110,849.50 
600,000.00 


Reserved for Depreciation and ‘Losses. 
Debentures Outstanding 

Accrued Interest on Debentures Outstanding 
Notes and Bills Payable 


11,521,022.7 


5,000,000.00 
98,887.15 
24,544.23 


30,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
55,000.00 


1,185,601.29 
51,247.50 
55,713.12 


20,029.47 


11,521,022.76 §.277,777.69 


Omaha. 
$465,842.97 $ 
4,945,946.78 

584.40 

112,565.29 

3,000,000.00 


8,041.07 


§,532,980.51 


Berkcley. 
4.135,870.56 
3,074,906.83 

59,752.20 


27,151.83 
3,000,000.00 


10,300,636.97 
Omaha. 
5,000,000.00 
41,645.37 
80,418.12 


10,000.00 
3,250,000.00 
20,471.25 
100,000.00 


30,445.77 


8,532,980.51 


Berkeley. 
5,000,000.00 
133,306.04 
62,587.98 


5,000,000.00 
33,462.75 


5,000,000.00 


31,952.43 
59,231.61 
4,099.68 
24,714.06 
3,000,000.00 
19,062.50 
100,000.00 


24,058.28 
14,624.41 
34.72 


Wichita. 
1,460,000.00 
1,327,367.90 


27,867.93 
496,951.24 
3,000,000.00 
1,065.11 
50.00 


6,813,302.18 


Spokane. 
559,516.52 
2,893,820.23 
6,468.11 


25,195.03 
3,000,000.00 
1,975.43 


772.15 





6,487,747.47 

Wichita. 

5,000,000.00 
60,905.75 
51,514.19 


64,704.88 
1,500,000.00 
16,837.50 





6,813,302.18 


Spokane. 
5,000,000.00 
90,032.95 
41,746.92 


1,250,000.00 
10,781.25 





Notes and Bills Rediscounted .......... ; A 50,000.00 41,900.00 
Interest Collected Not Karned ............. 5,429.25 oa 39,997.38 
Cash Capital Rediscount Agencies ........- 9,502.61 : ‘ 

Other Accrued Tetareat 2... so cece os 150.00 Se cdancmne lene echoes ia 
ee TABOR oie sso y do ok ook bas bO5600 v8 ‘ 21,280.20 13, O88, 97 


Total Liabilities 


14,940,505.68 


10,300,636.97 


6,487,747.47 


The board also made public a statement showing the net earnings for the several 








June | 





DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U.S. Treasury 


At Close of Business July 12. 





Reccipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Mise. internal revenuc 
Miscellaneous receipts 


£2,805,181.03 
receipts | 
1,499,737.42 
2,167,052.62 
1,506,$05.23 


7,978,776.30 
225,035,937.01 


Total ; 233,014.713.31 


Total ordinary 
Balance previous da) 


receipts 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures $13,296 ,432.34 
Interest on public debt 987,663.16 
Refunds of receipts 583,437.20 | 
Panama Canal 3,628.49 





Operations in special ac- 
counts 113,038.79 

Adjusted service certificate 
fund 63,126.00 

Total ordinary expendi 
tures 15,049,069.00 

Other public debt expendi- 

tures 154,411.00 


Balance today . 217,820,233.31 


Total 233,014,713.31 





Premiers Oppose 
Changing Taxation 
Plan in Australia 


States Do Not W ish to Give Up 
Annual Subsidy From 
Commonwealth, Re- 
port Says. 








The premiers of the Australian States are 


opposing the proposal of the Common- 


wealth to change the present tax system ! 


of Australia, states a report to the De- 


partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 


ea 1. + 
missioner E.G. Babbitt at Sydney. At | 
1 


present, both Commonwealth and States 


levy income taxes, and the States receive 
from the Commonwealth an annual sub- 
sidy. 


The Commonwealth has proposed (1) that 
its revenues and those of the States be 
separated on the principle of indirect taxa- 
tion for the Communwealth and direct | 
taxation of the States; (2) that, as a be- 
ginning, the Commonwealth immediately 





abandon its tax on individual incomes; and 
(3) that the Commonwealth subsidy to the 


States be discontinued. These 
were presented at a conference of States’ 
premiers and treasurers held in Melbourne 
May 2 


| 
te | 
The finances of the State and Federal 


proposals 


Governments are more closely interrelated 
in Australia than in the United States. 
In 1900, when the ne wCommonwealth 
Government created, the 
colonies yielded to it control over 
and excise duties: but the 
stipulated that for 10 years, and there- 
after until otherwise provided by parlia- 
ment, at least three-fourths of the customs 
and excise revenues should be returned to 
the States. This refund was made until 
1910, when the surplus revenue act of that 
year commuted it to a cash payment to 
the States of 25 shiNings per annum for 
each inhabitant of each State. Under the 
proposed reform. these ‘“‘capitation’’ pay- 
ments would be discontinued; but the pro- 
gram outlined in the recent announcement 
of the Commonwealth would extend tempo- 
rary financial «assistance to the States 
pending the readjustment of revenues. 
The total of the capitation payments dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1924-25 was £7,535,291. 

In return for the economy to the Govern- 


was original 
customs 


constitution 


banks during June. 
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Power 


Banks Operating Branch Offices 


Increase in Number in 18 Months 


Federal Reserve Board Reports 27 in Every 1,000 
Maintaining Secondary Officer. 


An average of 27 out of each 1,000 bank- 
ing 
banks in the United States at the begin- 


institutions were operating branch 


ning of the year 1926 as compared with 
24 out of each 1,000 at the end of June, 
1924. Statistics just compiled by the Ied- 


eral Reserve Board showed an increase of 
49 in the number of maintaining 
branches in the 18 months between the 
two surveys by the Board. 


banks 


The increase in the number of branches 
proportionately greater 
number of parent banks which 
expansion through, branch 


in operation 
than in the 
turned to 


was 


| offices. At the beginning of the present 
year there were 2,572 branches being oper- 
ated; on the date of the last previvus 
survey the branches in operation totalled 
2,248. 
One Branch Is Usual. 
The analysis of branch banking, made 


by the board, disclosed that at the begin- 
ning of the year 1926, 735 out of the 27,701 
banking were operating branches. 
When the last inquiry was made at the 
end of June, 1924, 686 of the 28,447 banks 
had branches. The board disclosed 
that about fifty-five per cent of the banks 
maintaining branches operated only 
branch each—a ratio unchanged from the 


houses 


also 


one 


percentage reported at the end of June, 
1924. 

The one-branch systems were, widely 
scattered through the branch-banking 


States—as, for example, in North Carolina 
with 21 one-branch systems 
with 18 having 


Georgia with 


1 


as compared 
more one branch: 
14 out of a total of 22 banks 
operating branches; Tennessee with 16 in 
a total of 24: Virginia with 23 out of 33: 
Louisiana witly 19 in a total of 36; Massa- 
chusetts with 35 in a total of 50; and Penn- 
sylvania with 57 in a total of 79 systems. 

Systems having twenty or more branches 
in the following States: Nine 
one in Georgia, four in New 


than 


were located 
in California, 


jp York, one in Ohio, and seven in Michigan. 


The Board's statement follows: 


In December, 1924, the Board published 
compilations covering the extent of branch 





through the stopping .of this sub- 
the Commonwealth Government pro- 
posed to surrender the tax on individual 
incomes. Income taxes in Australia are 
levied under two categories—individual in- 
comes, and corporate incomes. The latter 
yield only about 20 per cent of the total 
receipts. The Commonwealth has been 
gradually reducing its revenues from this 
source. Total income tax receipts for 
1925-26 are estimated at £9,650,000 as com- 
pared with £16,790,000 for 1921-22, a reduc- 
tion of 42 per cent. In addition to sur- 
rendering to the States the individual in- 
come tax, the Commonwealth proposal in- 
cludes a temporary subsidy to the States 
pending readjustment, this subsidy to be as 
follows: 1926, £970,000;, 1927-28, £600,000: 
1928-29, £400,000. 

To put the proposed change into effect 
for the present fiscal year (1926-27) would 
result in the Commonwealth's losing reve- 
nue from income tax estimated at £7,445.- 
034 and paying a subsidy of £970,000—a 
total loss to the exchequer of £87415,034; 
the gain to the exchequer through the re- 
tention of the sums paid out as subsidy 
to the States would offset this to the ex- 
tent of £7,687.500, leaving a net loss to the 
Commonwealth exchequer of £727,534. 

The States have objected mainly on the 
ground that they can not do without the 
capitation payments, which are a constant 
and reliable source of income; and that as 
indirect taxation is more easily collected 
and is less resented than direct taxation, 
the surrender of this field to the Common- 
wealth involves too great a hardship. 


ment, 
sidy, 








and also a comparative statement of the number and amount of 


direct loans and rediscounts by the individual banks as compared with May: 











Net earnings I-xpenses 
District May ‘26 June °26 May °26 June '26 

Springfield 8,091.13 8.037.01 2,060.50 1,620.59 
Baltimore ce OES G 686 os 11,431.35 13,261.23 3,240.11 3,002.88 
CREM 53. 55 kA pee eos 9,678.11 2,739.93 7,488.17 7,839.94 
TUONO. 5 ofo5 io os ccdreeaeienss ee 5,684.01 .226.74 2,899.65 2785.25 
PO IRTOGNG: «ww. ek cee ese ck oes 3,995.44 879.17 3,085.69 15,433.67 
Bt. BOGS « «wesc sceenedas 4,958.00 6,064.39 3,772.86 3,208.44 
MG, WAR ici ese eee asic cece 6,930.48 7,257.25 4,171.91 4,035.17 
[| RES aPe Ire tro Ger race rn fer are 7,833.22 6.775.06 2,674.61 3,169.96 
MS os coo 84 RaARR PERS owe ene haces 9,024.76 6.535.82 3,312.75 3,197.82 
MN, 2c aie elk 6 SOW ORR RAE OOS 9,091.58 10,806.76 4,127.71 3,961.83 
Borikeley ..... 0... scescccccseccccecs 8,643.14 8,021.77 3,407.09 3,989.50 
ER, 3505005586 tema e hdd peas MESS 6,763.84 7,176.01 2,454.67 2,658.17 

Total ....cccccccsscccceeceseces: 91,625.06 85,022.80 42,695.72 54,853.22 

Directions closed in Rediscounts closed in 
District May '26 June ‘26 May '26 June '26 

Springfield oo beeese 150,000.00 850,000.00 102,000.00 96,400.00 
Baltimorg ........---+eee.> 4,186,900.00 1,050,000.00 47,708.17 90,121.14 
GOMER <a ciaed omens tec 810,444.60 572,680.00 
Louisville — .... «+++ eee eeee 656,013.23 1,000,000.00 75,124.94 43,982.00 
New Orleans .....--+-seeseee- 402,939.21 691,838.99 
St. Lawl) .. 2. scsceeesic oe: $30,000.00 1,190,000.00 217,030.12 215,153.57 
RE" re. ee 220,781.47 56,678,52 284,625.40 310,037.25 
5 6-04.54 6 60 1 RE Raw 213,640.06 214,804.28 631,111.65 
Wichita ........0-sseecccaes ; 133,565.46 
SS sk pean RA ORS 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,175,718.32 1,129,278.21 
Berkeley .......--:::eeeeeeee: 1,367,460.10 850,155.44 522,461.49 808,982.54 
Spokane .......-.- 0 steerer eens 121,709.38 378.764.90 624,644.47 414,710.38 

Wedel... .csisvcasskpeebaaas 8,746,504.24 6.590,403.14 5,346,170.13 861.19 








banking deevlopments in the several 


States to June of that year. 


During the from 


this date to 


period of 18 months, 


the end of December, 1925, 


the number of banks operating branch 


offices and the number of offices operated 


somewhat, but at the end of 


1924, 


small proportion of the banks in the coun- 


increased 


1925, as in June, only a relatively 


try were engaged in any form of branch 


banking—even to the extent of operating 


outside teller-window offices within the 


home city of the parent bank. The area 


within which branch banking has shown a 


more considerable development, the so- 


called “branch banking area comprised 


the same territory in December last as in 


June of 1924. 

It was found in the earlier 
on the average, out of 1,000 banks of all 
classes, 24 were operating offices, 
and the increase over the period following 
to the end of 1925 raised this proportion 
from 24 to 27 out of 1,000 banks. Within 
the branch-banking the proportion 
was, of course, higher, varying from State 
to State. 


inquiry that, 


branch 


area 


In California, for example, approxi- 
mately bank in six, on the average, 
operates one or more branch offices, and 
in Massachusetts the proportion is nearly 
one in five. Figured precisely 
tion in each of thesg States in 
somewhat that 
earlier inquiry. 


one 


the propor- 
December 
was above found by the 
The extent of 
ment is 
ever, by 


branch banking develop- 
accurately indicated, how- 
the number of branch offices and 
the size of individual branch systems than 


more 


it is by the number of parent banks. In 
the period under review the number of 
branch offices increased by 329—from 2.,- 


243 in June, 1924, to 2.572 in December, 
1925—ang the average size of branch sys- 
tems or ‘number of branches per 
bank increased from 3.2 to 3.5 branches. 

Three States during 1925 enacted 
lation relating to the establishment 
maintenance of branch offices by 
ing institutions. In Tennessee a statute 
was enacted forbidding any bank to estub 
lish or operate a branch outside the county 
in which the parent bank is located, 
ing branches being excepted from this pre- 
hibition; in Oregon the prohibition against 
establishment of branches outside the home 
city of the parent bank was extended tv 
include trust companies as well as banks; 
and in New JerSey a statute was enacted 
authorizing banks and trust companies to 
establish home-city branches, subject to 
approval of the State commissioner, but 
providing that the commissioner shall not 
approve the establishment of any branch 
unless national banking associations in 
New Jersey shall at the time be permitted 
by act of Congress to establish branches. 

Capital Is Specified. 

It is provided further in this New Jersey 
statute that banks establishing branches 
shall have a specified amount of capital in 
addition to the amount required for such 
corporations Which do _ not maintain 
branches; that savings banks establishing 
branches shall have a surplus of not les< 
than 5 per cent of their deposits and in 
addition a surplus of $50,000 for each 
branch established; and that no branch 
shall be maintained in any city or town 
of less than 25,000 population, nor more 
than one branch in a community of 25,000 
to 50,000, nor more than two branches in 
Places of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 

At the time of enactment of this statute 
no provisions in New Jersey laws expressly 
permitted or prohibited branch banking, 
and the provisions of the 1925 statute do 
not apply to branches already established. 

The status of branch banking in the 
different States on December 31, 1925, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 21 
States—including New Jersey, whose au- 
thorization, as noted above, is conditioned 
upon enactment of Federal legislation— 
expressly by statute or by implication of 
statutory provisions permit banks to es- 
tablish branches under more or 
strictive regulations; 


parent 


legis- 
and 
bank 


exist- 


less re- 
17 States prohibit the 
establishment of branches; and 10 States 
have included in their banking codes no 
provisions either permitting or prohibiting 
the establishment of branches. 


Trend of Bills Discounted 
And Investment Charted 








The trend of values of bills discounted 
and of the total investments of Federal 
Reserve Banks from January, 1920, to 
April, 1926, is shown below in the chart 
prepared by 
the Department of C 


the Bureau of the Census in 
Commerce. 


SEV VIOD 10 BNEW 








Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported toL CC. 


Kansas City Southern Ry. 


t. Louis eet Ry. of Texas. 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. of Texas. 


May 5 Months May 5 Months May 5 Months May 5 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 | 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Freigh. revenue .............. vewecccesee 1,812,282 1,252,270 6,425,020 5,927,888 418,615 898.863 2,308,722 2,451,904] 2,186,854 2,060,636 10,577,014 10,634,942 | 1,075,710 1,091,768 5,691,614 6,424,291 
Passenger revenue ............ ae ge te e-. 181,089 131,592 591,470 618,069 59,707 $5,041 282,921 348,380 392,123 413,192 1,845,958 1,960,671 348,783 384,882 1,624,294 1,776,305 
Total, including other révenue...... veces 1,592,963 1,544,154 7,740,244 7,226,530 524,163 528,198 2,838,118 3,086,344 | 2.767.074 2,662,780 13,438,181 13,648,633] 1,553,588 1,618,731 8,029,803 8,951,922 
Maintenance of way ..............ccee0e% + 185,926 227,942 824,720 944,566 176,724 155,053 $95,934 744,724 305,546 273,945 1,291,778 1,344,248 299,050 281,479 1,203,549 1,274,520 
Maintenance of equipment ........... save” SEE 313,791 1,284,739 1,387,649 123,350 149,231 647,786 877,317 672,898 600,705 3,267,512 2,950,771 216,306 188,140 1,108,121 1,382,412 
Transportation expenses .,.,..... ceanseoe, See 492,376 2,471,362 2,386,548 270,477 236,507 1,215,418 1,254,447 718,209 717,348 3,661,840 3,768,707 631,018 662,300 3,341,834 3.572.468 
Total expenses, including other ...... ooeee 1,092,856 1,156,698 5,206,303 5,300,136 595,601 601,954 3,054,230 _ 3,175,613 1,856,033 1,746,657 8.987.196 8,821,708 1,261,036 1,248,997 6,237,853 6,807,712 
WIRD BOO DOIN oa caic i eb dies acobaes eeee 500,107 387,456 2,533,941 1,926,394 *71,438 73,796 221,112 *139,269 911,041 916,123 4,450,985 4,826,925 292,502 369,734 1,791,950 2,144,210 
ogc sb ecate ss ae sks saben secad i csesnx « 107,454 94,041 537,797 470,206 27,750 26,750) ; 133,750 196,669 135,684 1,035,245 932,275 52,500 51,864 264,508 283,192 
Net after. taxes, etc. .......... bam ebeiens 392,313 291,240 = 1,994,176 1,451,086 *99,200 © -#100,559 «= *360,545 #27 4,466 712,187 779,862 3,407,838 3,884,996 238,454 316,261 1,528,426 1,854,844 
DIME (OPER DOMES: sc ivckecceass mabe wep kcke 331,973 255,056 1,772,989- 1,321,719 *25,804 9524,430 *77,651 £42,259 721,433 768,624 8,616,829 3,907,560 83,649 145,384 681,760 863,648 
| Average miles operated ...........,.000-- 784.07 773.01 784.07 773.01 807.20 807.20 807.20 « 807.20 1,779.31 1,799.31 1,799.31 799.31 1,389.23 1,389.23 1,389.23 1,389.23 
Oe Te i in ci sca scan enna . 68.0 74.9 67.3 73.3 113.6 114.0 107.8 104.6 67.1 65.6 66.9 64.6 81.2 77.2 T2i7 76.0 
| * Deficit. 
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Costs of Irrigation :i 4 
Declared Lightened _ 
By Power Projects) 





Farmers Get Electric Lights 
and Water Is Cheaper, 
Says Department of 
Interior. 


to store and:rdf- 
has afforded +e@n 
the development of hyase- 


ve 


Construction of dams 
for 


Opportunity for 


vert water irrigation 


electric as an incident to irrigation, 
the 


Bureau of Reclamation of the Departméat 
On 


power 


according to a statement issued by 
of the Interior. 3 

This power development, it is stated, has 
lessened construction and operation cogts 
und the condition of 


The opportunfty 


materially improved 


farms on these projects. 


to generate this power, which would not 
have paid private enterprise to develop 
independent of irrigation, arose through 
the building of these works for reclama- 


tion. Only through this could the benefits 


have been realized, it was tated further. 


The bureau's statement continues: ® 
The Federal 


total investment in 13 re- 

clamation power works is $6,077,549. Their 

1925 were $1,067;135. 

Net carnings were $442,619, or about, 7 
per cent of the total investment. 
Other Benefits Seen. 

This satisfactory showing fs, 
however, the least part of the benefit. 
The chief gain come from having 
this cheap power to operate pumping 
Plants to furnish irrigation water; to’ tse 
as motive power for drag-line excavators, 
both in building and cleaning out canals 
and drains. In thee power 
Plants have paid for themselves in the 
lowering of construction costs. : 

Cheap power has put electric lights¢in 
the homes of people living on the Mini- 
doka, Shoshone, North Platte, and other 
Projects. Owning the plants enabled the 
power to be furnished at a price the settler 
could afford to pay. If settlers had been 
compelled to pay the rates which a private 
power plant would have to charge, the 
farmers’ wives would now be using gaso- 
ling and kerosene. 


Sross earnings for 


financial 


has 


some cases, 


It has helped to develop local industries 
on projects like Shoshone and Minideka, 
and as the projects become more eom- 
pletely and closely settled and the farms 
are better improved and more productive, 
the ned for power in farming operations 
and for lighting homes will increase. This 
will bring increased revenue from these 


power plants. 
Yuma Called Illustration. 
Yuma is an illustration of the better 


results to come. It cost $320,000, which 
is included in the $6,000,000 investment, 
but the net yearly revenue, estimated to 
be $50,000, will only begin to be recéived 
after July 1. 

If it were not for the power revenues of 
the Guernsey Reservoir, the charges ‘to 
be paid by irrigators for the stored water 
Would have to be doubled, and this would 
be a burden they could not carry. The 
feasibility o fthis development depended 6n 
the revenues from power which it would 
make possible. 

With the increased cost of 
works in the future, the revenues from 
Power must be depended upon to lessen 
the burden on the irrigator. It will make 
projects feasible that could otherwise de 
built only at a financial loss to the Gov- 
ernment. 


irrigation 





IN 19 STATES 


The Board of Directors of 
Middie West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) e 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 


able August 16, 1926, to all 
Comnion stockholders of rec- 
ord on the Company's books, 
at the close of business at 
1:00 o'clock P. M., July 31, 
1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 





One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK ws 


Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives , 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco, 
LONDON PARIS 


MEXICO CITY 


¥ 
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Income 
Tax Rulings 


Court Upholds Lien 
Filed Against Ship 


- For County Taxes 


LN 





‘Decides Against Shipyard. in 
Appeal From Decision 
for Local Official 


in Virginia. 





dbarse 
Cotonna’s Suipyarp y, Rowe: ~ Circuit 

Court or ArrPeaLs, Fourtu Circuit. 

A lien exists for county and State taxes 
*upon a vessel, enforceable by intervention 
in admiralty proceedings by the treasurer 
«of the county wherein the vessel has its 
home port, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
@ourth Circuit, held, affirming the decree 
Of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, in the appeal 
“Of Colonna’s Shipyard against Carroll J. 
Rowe, treasurer of Northumberland 
County, Virginia. 





The full text of the findings follow: 


Before Waddill and Parker, Circuit 
Judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, District 
Judge. 

,Henry H. Little (Hughes, Little & Sea- 


well on brief) for Appellant, and D. Arthur 
“Kelsey (R. Arthur Jett, Jr, and Kelsey & 
Jett on brief) for Appellee. | 

Waddill, Circuit Judge: 

This an appeal Colonna’s Ship- 
yard, Incorporated, intervenor in the ad- 
miralty proceedings of Margaret E. Will- 
ing. <Administratrix, etc. against the 
Steamship “A. Brooke Taylor” and the 
Virginia Fisheries Company, owner of said | 
Véssel, from the decree by 


is by 


the | 
United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Virginia on October 3, 1925, 
decreeing to Carroll J. Rowe, Treasurer 
of Northumberland County, also an inter: 
venor in said admiralty proceedings, the 
amount of certain State and county taxes, 
to-wit, $420.00, assessed against the 
steamship for the 1924. The 
in the case are briefly these: 


entered 


said | 
; | 
facts | 


year 


The Virginia Fisheries Company, the 
owner of the “A. Brooke Taylor,’’ had its 
home office in Northumberland County, 


Virginia, and the home port of the “Tay- 


lor’’ was Reedville, in that county. Taxes 
for the year 1924 were assessed against | 
the vessel, $370.00 for county purposes, | 
and $50.00 for State purposes. In that | 
year the tax lists of Northumberland 
County were placed in the hands of the 
county treasurer on the 13th of Septem- 
ber; and the treasurer, on the iith of 
October, 1924, gave notice in the usual | 


course to the Virginia Fisheries Company, 
demanding payment of the taxes He did 
not Know at the time of the libel of the 
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| 


| sold on 


| 1924, 


Customs 


Tariff on Metal Cord 
Is Reduced 10 Per Cent 


In a decision sustaining a protest of the 
Wm. H. Horstmann Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Judge Fischer, of the United States 
Customs Court at New York, holds that 
certain imported metal thread cord, taxed 
on entry at 55 per cent ad valorem, umder 





paragraph 385 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been assessed at 45 per cent 


ad valorem under the same paragraph. 
(Protest No, 22403-G-67157.) 

ae 

Court of the United States, in Bird et als. 

v. City of Richmond, 240 Fed. 545, affirmed 

in 249 U.S, 174. These cases dealt with 

delinquent taxes for which formal return 





for 
afforded 
col- 


made, and not with current taxes 
which no opportunity had been 
to make the levy necessary to their 
lection. 

the 
1924, 
per- 
duly 


During October and November of 
year for which the taxes were due, 
formal opportunity was given to all 
to pay their taxes and notice 
advising themia when and where to 

Between the first of December, 
and the lith of June, 1925, the right 
the 


sons 
given 
do so. 
of distraint and seizure existed for 
collection of such taxes, Without’ this 
right of lien and distraint to collect cur: 
rent taxes, the State and counties would 
quickly find themselves without the means 
to properly discharge their governmental 


functions, The fact tédat the vessel was 
seized on the 11th of October, 1924, and 
the 22nd of December, 1924, dur- 


ing the period that the taxes remained in 
the hands of the 
and before the right 
therefor existed, clearly should not 
dice the treasurer's right to collect 
taxes by means of intervention in the 
miralty proceeding, since before the 

moment he could have 
sel had been sold and the proceeds arising 
undistributed im the 
custody of the court. Mlanifestly the treas- 
urer’s only remedy. the fund 
arising from the sale of the vessel against 


the 
ad- 
first 
distrained the ves- 


therefrom remained 


as against 


and determination to that effect had been | 


treasurer for coilection, | 
of levy and seizure | 
preju- | 
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Rulings 


Assessments 


Levies 





Officers of Corporation Denied Tax Exemption 





‘unds Are Declared 
To Be Compensation | 


Status as Gift Fixed by 
Tribunal Is: Reversed 
Court of Appeals. 


———— 


Lower 
by 


Nog, Vv. Parnort; CirctiT Cowrr or APPEALS, 

FourtTHEt C1rctit. 

A gratuitous appropriation, set aside by 
a corporation, out of its Assets, for distri- 
bution to certain of its officers, apparently 
in relation to change Of Ownership in the | 
| stock of the corporation, was not a gift, 
excepted from tax, the Circuit 
| Court o£ Appeals, Fourtla Circuit, declared 
in the Appeal of John C. Noel, Collector 


income 


of Internal Revenue for the District of 
Virginia, against John H. Parrott. The | 


either compen- | 
services or PFOFt realized from | 
stock, the court said. 


amount distributed was 
sation 
the sale of 
The United States District Cour, Eust- 
ern District of Virginia. lad allowed the 
to recover 2 payment of income 
under protest. the 
the amount distributed as ex- 


So 





for 





taxpayer 
tax made 
| regarding 
empt from 
_ The full text of the decision follows: 

Before ‘Waddill and Parker, circuit 
judges, and McDowell, district judge. 
L. Hight, special attorney 
office of Solicitor of ( Internal Revenue 
| (Paul W. Kear, U. S. Attorney, and A. W. 
Gregg, Solicitor of Internal 
brief), for plaintiff in €rror, and Homer 
Sullivan (Harrison Brand, Jr., and Cyrus 
W. Beale on brief) for defendant in error. 

Jury Trial Waived. 
This action was instituted to recover a 


lower court 


income tax. 





> ; 
in | 
~ 


LeRoy 


Revenue, on 








existed, was to apply 
control of such fund | 


which his tax lien 

to the court having 
for the payment of the taxes. 

Case Is Cited. 

The case of Taylor v. Sutifertin Mead Co., 

107 Wa. 787-796, will be found of imerest 


787-79 
as bearing on the action of the court in 
this case, and at what the | 


policy of Virginia is in circumstances like | 


shows least, 


the present. The court in this case said: | 
“Though that particular question 2s no 
longer vital, we are of opinion that. under | 


the general doctrine which obtains in such | 
and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Va. Code 1904, Sec. 492b, the duty 


devolved upon the court, before distribut- 


cases, 


ing the fund under its control, to provide 
for payment of taxes and levies due by 
the company. It would, indeed, be an} 





Vessel in the admiralty proceedings. He 
received no reply to his demand for pay- 
ment of the taxes; and on the first of De- 
cember, 1924, a penalty of 5 per cent ac- 
crued on the taxes under the State statute. 
On the last-named date the taxes were 
placed on the list of unpaid current taxes 
for which the treasurer was authorized 
and required, until the 1ith of June, 1925, 
ado distrain for their collection, and to ac- 
count as of said therefor with the | 
State and county authorities. | 
Vessel Sold. 
In the libel proceeding aforesaid, on the 


date 


eighth of December, 1924, the decree of 
Sale of the steamship was entered, and 
Subsequently, on the 22nd of December, | 


1924, the vessel was sold in said county, 
et Ditchley, Virginia, at public auction pur- 
Suant to such decree. The proceeds arising 
‘from the sale of the steamship, amounting 
to promptly paid into court 
after the sale, 2nd by decree of February 
3,.1925, the money was decreed to be paid 
to the creditors according their prior- 
ities, the court directing that the checks 
drawn under said de held ten day 
to enable parties desiring to contest the 
decree to do sv. 


$22,000, were 





to 





ree be 


s | 











on to administer. 


anomalous result if eitheg the receiver or 
attaching creditors could come into the | 
courts of the State and invoke their aid 
to take charge of and administer the as- 
sets of an insolvent foreign corporation 
(thereby preventing the State and city | 
from exercising their right to levy on the 
property of corporation enforce 
payment of taxes), amd at the same time 
deny the power of the court to discharge 
the taxes out of the fund that it is called 


such to 


“It is the universal rule that a court, as 
the representative of the sovereignty of 
the State, will make no order for the distri- 
bution of funds in custodia legis umtil pro- 
vision is made for payment of taxes and 
levies due to the commonwealth and its 
municipalities.” 

The contention of appellant that the pe- 
tition was not timely filed is equally with- 
out merit. The decree of distribution filed 


on the $rd of February, 1925, specifically 





provided that the checks should not be 
delivered for ten days. The petition in 
| the case was filed in the clerk’s office on 
j the 12th of February, only nine days there- 
after, and in open court on the 16th of | 
February, before the checks were deliv. | 





The appellee, the county treasurer, | — Clearly, in these circumstances, and ! 
meither knew of the libel of the vessel | during the same term of the court, it was | 
nor of the sale thereof on the 22nd of | “it#in the court’s discretion to entertain | 
December, 1924, and did not learn thereof | “™ ©XCluded creditor holding a liem of the | 
until some time in January, 1925, when high dignity of a current tax due the 
he promptly secured the services of coun- | commonwealth and one of its counties, 
‘sel at Norfolk and caused his petition and the same Should not be denied under | 
herein to be filed, setting up his claim | @™¥Y iterpretation to be properly placed 
to the taxes in question. This petition | UPO™ the admiralty rules as to re-opening | 
Was filed in the clerk's office on the 12th | Gef@ult decrees. This is clearly so where, 
of February, 1925, the judge being absent | — elt the court withheld the delivery of 
‘from the city at the time, and upon his the fund under its control, and the ap- 
return on the 16th of February. 1925. the pellee, the tax Officer, applied within such | 
petition was formally presented and filed | ita iod for payment of the taxes due. In 
eet | the Matter of Howard, 76 U. 8. 175. 

4 The appellant’s further suggestion that 

On the last-named dute, the appellant, the lien for taxes was lost because the 


Colonna’s Shipyard, Incorporated, filed its 
formal answer to the treasurer’s petition, 
denying the liability for the taxes, insist- 
ing that no lien existed for the payment 
of the taxes in question, certainly none 
superior to that of a maritime claimant, 
and that the petition asserting said tax 
lien was not filed in time to participate in 
the distribution of the funds arising from 
the sale of the vessel. The court, after 
full consideration of the case, adjudged 
the liabiljtvy and lien for the taxes to exist, 
an dentered its decree of the 3rd of Octo- 
ber, 1925, providing for their payment, 
with costs, from which decree the appeal 
herein is taken. 
Questions For Consideration. | 
The assignments of error present three 
questions for our consideration: s 


First, as 
to the existence of a right to a lien at all 
by the State and county for taxes. Sec- 
ondly, whether the same takes precedence 
«ver a maritime claimant. Third, whether 


claims for taxes were filed within time 
to share in the distribution of the fund 
‘arising from the ship's sale under the 


«control of the court. The first two ques- 
tions will be considered together, as they 
relate to the same feature of the case. 
The appellant’s theory is that the taxes 
finvolved were delinquent taxes, as to 
Which the right to a lien on the vessel did 
Not exist, and, if it did, that the levy 
should have been made upon the ship in 
‘rdér to make the same effective. In our 
“view, appellant is in error in both posi- 
tions taken. The supposed absence of 





w lien for taxes at all is apparently predi- 
decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia in Jackson Coal ete, 
¥, Phillips Line, 114 Va., 40, 50, and a de- 
Wision of this court, and of the Supreme 


cated upon a 
Co. 


a 


}a bonus 





payment on income taS% made under pro- 
test to the Collector 0f Imternal Revenue 
for the District of Virginia, <A jury trial 


was Waived, and all ques@ons were sub- 
mitted to the court. Who made extended 
findings of fact, and held thereon that 
the taxpayer was entitled to recover. The 
exceptions are taken to this 
The parties Will be referred to 
with the positions which 
they in the Court The 
material facts, as found by the district 
judge, were as follows: 

On July 14, 1919, and for time 
prior thereto, plaintiff Was general super- 
intendent and a member of the board of 
directors of the Americam Coal Company, 
a corporation of Alleghany County, New 
He continued to 
1920. 


only those 


judgment. 
in accordance 


occupied below. 


some 


Jersey. hold these posi- 
tions until May 
as general superintendent he received an 
annual salary of $7,000, to which was added } 
©f $3,500. { 
From July, 1919, until May, 1920, con- 
tinuous effort was Made to sell the stock 
and assets of the AMerican Coal Company. 
On July 14, 1919, a resOlution was adopted 
by the executive committee, by which the 
officers of the compamy were directed to 
secure a bid for the Pl2Ysical properties of 
the company, or for the shares of stock, 
and were authorized tO sell the shares of 
the directors at $57 per share, at any time 
subsequent to the distribution of $25 per 
share. At time, the executive 
committee passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved. That & Sratuitous appropri- 
ation equal in amount to $3 per share on 
the outstanding stock Of the company be 
set aside out of the aSSets for distribution 


20, For his services 


the same 


| ete ed 


vessel was removed from the county, and 
hence without its jurisdiction, is likewise 
not well taken. The Preperty in this case 
was 2 ship, subject to the maritime juris- 
diction, and it was seized by the marshal 
of the court having Jurisdiction as well at 


the cityy of Norfolk, Where the proceed- 
ings were instituted, as at the place at 
which the vessel WaS Seized and sold, and 
therefore no rightS broperly attachable 
either to the ship. of to the money aris- 


ing from the sale thereof, were lost by 
such removal of the property from one 
place to another, not over one hundred 
miles distant, and 211 wvithin the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in Which the vessel was 
libeled and sold. 

The decree appealed from is pluinly right, 
and will be affirmed, With costs, Affirmed. 


to certain officers 2nd employes of the 
company and that the executive commit- 
tee be authorized to make such distribu- 
tion as they deem Ww ise and proper,”” 
Money Is Distributed, 
These resolutions Were immediately ap- 
proved by the board of directors, and 


thereupon the executive committee passed 


_ 
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TAXATION: Lien 

A lien exists for county and State taxes 
im admiralty preceedings by 
wliose remedy, aS against a fund arising f 
exists, was to apply to court having cont 


and Priority. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.—Index Page 1786, 


BANKRUPTCY: Jurisdiction. 
Under the provisions of Sec. 
for any such redetermination shall be filed 
ruptcy, the bankruptcy court has exclusive 
court, to determine amount of tax to be paid 
—Index Page 1786, Col. 6. 
DEFICIENCY NOTICE: Taxpayer Bankrup 
Where taxpayer is adjudged bankrupt t 
ment of deficiency is made as provided in 
letter, as provided in Sec. 
Opinion, Gen. Counsel, Bureau Int. Rev.—I 


or 
of 





GIFTS: 
A gratuitous 
tribution to certain of its officers, 


stock of the corporation, held mot,a gift. bu 


Gratuitous Appropriation by Corpo 
appropriation, 


realized in sale of stock, and so taxable as 


Appeals, 4th Circuit,—Index Page 178¢, Col 


treasurer of county 


set aside by a corporation out 
apparently in relation to change of ow 


upon a vessel, enforceable by intervention 
wherein VesS€l has its home port, 
sale of vessel, AZainst which tax lien 
fund.—Colonna’s Shipyard vy. Rowe 
Col. 1. 


rom 


rol of 





282, Revenue Act of 1926, Providing that no petition 


with the Board after adjudication in bank- 
» jurisdiction, sublect to by higher 
_—Opinion, Gen, Counsel, Bureau, Int. Rev. 


review 


t. 
xefore assessment of deficiency, and assess- 
Sec. 282(a), Revenue Act of 1926, a 60-day 


9(b) should not be sent by commissioner to taxpayer.— 


ndex Page 1786, Col. 6. 


ration to Officer Thereof. 


of its assets for dis- 
rship of the 
t either compensation for services or profit 
income.—Noel Vv. Parrott (Circuit Court of 


. 3. 








“a resolution directing that the appropria- 
tion authorized by the resolution last 
quoted be distributed as follows: $49,947 


to the president of the corporation, who 
was also a director; $45,947 to the treas- 
urer and auditor; $35,000 to the plaintiff; 
$7,500 to. the secretary; $5,000 to the as- 
sistant treasurer; and $6,40) to three clerks. 

The corporation had a large accumu- 
lated surplus at the time of the passage 
of these resolutions, put distribution 
Was made pursuant thereto at that time. 

On April 24, 1920, a contract Was made 
Cc. Atwater & Co., Inc., 
and certain stockholders of the American 
Coal Company, by which these stockhold- 
ers agreed to sell their stock and to pro- 
cure the sale to the Atwater Company of 
at least 25,000 of the 48,598 outstanding 
shares of the American Coal Company at 
$75 per share, and the Atwater Company 
agreed to buy the entire outstanding stock 
at the same price, if stockholders should 
deposit it with a trustee by a stated time. 

The contract provided that the agreed 
price of $75 per share might be reduced 
by “$10 per share, if dividend to that 
paid before a stated time, 
and continued: ‘“® *® * jit being under- 
stood and agreed that the said coal com- 
pany may, in addition to the dividend here- 
inafter provided for, distribute further 
sum in amount equal to $3 per share on 
the 48,598 shares of the outstanding stock, 
im such manner and for such purpose 
the directors may by resolution decide in 
addition the current of the 
company.” 

Stockholders Told of Plans. 

On April 192 “a letter was sent by 
the president of the American Coal Com- 
pany to its stockholders, telling of the con- 
tract and the opportunity to sell the stock 
and concluding: 


nv 


between William 


a 


amount were 


a 


as 


to expenses 


26, 


at $75 per share, 

“If the purchase is completed, the pres- 
resign and 
the pur- 


ent officers and directors will 
men selecied by 

that event, the retiring 
participate in 


be replaced by 
chasers, and, in 
officers and employes will 
an appropriation equal to $3 per share, 
unanimously voted to them by the direc- 
tors, the same with the approval of the 
purchasers, to be paid from the assets of 
the company, and will not affect the pur- 
chase price of $75 offered for the stock.” 

Practically all of the stockholders turned 
and accepted the _ price 
purchaser. On May 20, 
of the company distrib- 
uted the fund appropriated by the execu- 
tive committee’ resolution of July 14, 
1919, in the amounts provided by the reso- 
lution adopted at their second meeting on 
that date. By such distribution the plain- 
tiff received $35,000. Thereafter, still on 
May 1920, the plaintiff and all the 
“other officers and directors of the American 
Coal Company resigned, and the purchaser 
of the stock took over the management of 
the corporation. 


in their stock 
offered by 


1920, the officers 


the 


s 


20, 


Coal Company, in its in- 
come tax return for the year 1920, treated 
and claimed the sum so distributed to the 
plaintiff, and similar sums distributed to 
others, as a sitlary reduction from its 
gross income. The plaintiff, im his income 
tax return for 1920, excluded from gross 
income this item of $35,000. On audit, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue de- 
termined that the item of $35,000 should 
have been included in.gross income. An 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals re- 
sulted in a decision adverse to the plain- 
tiff, Whereupon he paid, under protest, 
the tax assessed on the $35,000 gross in- 
come, Which amounted to $22,915.: 
instituted this action to recover it. 

Decision by Judge Parker. 


judge (after stating the 


The American 


and 





Parker, circuit 
{ facts as above): 


|} The sole questién involved in this case 
} is whether the 35,000, paid to plaintiff 
| under the circumstances above set forth, 


| income under the revenue 
act of 1918. The plaintiff contends that 
it is not so taxable, his position being 
that it was a gift, and, as such, expressly 
exempted from taxation as income under 
the act. The defendant collector contends 
that it was not a gift and, if not treated 
tor personal service,” 


| is taxable as 


as “compensation 
jis at least a ‘“‘gain” or ‘‘profit’’ which 
{ under the statute must be included in 


| the return of gross income. 


provisions of the statute 


follows: 


The pertinent 
in question 


are as 


That for the purposes of this 
tS otherwise provided in sec- 


‘Sec, 213. 
| title (except 
| tiun 233) 


“(a) 


the term ‘gros income’— 

Includes guins, profits, and income 
derived from salaries, prages, or compen- 
sation for personal service * * * of 
whatever kind and in whatever form paid, 
, or from” professions,‘ Vocations, trades, 
| businesses, commerce, or sales, or dealings 
in property, whether real or personal, 
growing out the ownership use of 
or interest in such property; also from in- 
terest, rent, dividends, securities, or the 
transaction of any business carried on for 
gain or profit, or gains or profits and in- 
come derived from any source whatever. 
The amount of all such items shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income for the taxable 


of or 





year in which received by the taxpayer 
* * § but 

“(b) Does not include the _ following 
items, Which shall be exempt from taxa- 


tion under this title: * * *- 


“(3) The value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest, devise, or descent (but the 
income such property shall be in- 
cluded in gross income).” 

Regarded as Compensation. 

We are satisfied that the $35,000 was 
not a gift to plaintiff within the meaning 
of the statute, but is to be regarded either 
as compensation paid him for services pre- 
viously rendered and for loss sustained in 
i the termination of his employment, or as 
profit realized on the sale of the stock to 
Atwater & Co.: and that, in either view, it 
was taxable as income under the act. 

A gift is a voluntary transfer of his 
property by one to another, without any 
compensation therefor. 
Gray v. Barton, 55 N. Y. 68; Curriden v. 
Chandler (N. H,), 108 Atl. 296. Although 
it is hel@th:it the motive accompanying a 
gift is not mageria, gifts usually proceed 
from the generosity of the giver; and, 
‘ where there is any doubt as to the nature 


from 


consideration or 








On Bonus Voted in Connection With Stock Sale 


| o— od 


evy Was Assessed | 
On Basis of Earnings 


Decision Approves Action and 


for Services. 


- 
of the transaction, the absence of such 
motive is a pertinent circumstance for 
consideration. 

It is an essential characteristic of a 


gift, however, that it be a transfer with- 
out consideration. If there is a considera- 
tion for the transaction, it is not a gift. 
28 C. J. 621. In the instant case, not only 
was the payment of the $35,000 not 
prompted by generosity, and not without 
consideration, but it affirmatively appears 


that it was made upon a consideration, 
that it was deemed a “wise and proper” 
expenditure by the executive committee 





of the board of directors, and that it was 


nowhere treated or referred to as a gift, 
but, on the contrary, was entered upon 


the books of the corporation as a payment 
on salary account and, as such, deducted 
by the corporation from its taxable in- 
come. ; 

Gift Status Denied. 

There is some controversy as to whether 
the character of the payment to plaintiff 
should be determined by reference to the 
resolutions of July 14, 1919, or by reference 
to the contract of April 24, 1920, and the 
subsequent letter of April 26, to the stock- 
holders, and their sales of stock pursuant 


thereto; but, no matter which of these is 
looked to, or whether all are considered 
together, it is clear that the transaction 


Was not a gift. 

It we leok to the resolutions of July 14, 
1919, it that the appropriation 
from the was for distribution to 
“certain officers and employes of the com- 
pany,’ and that the executive committee 
was authorized to make such distributions 
as they might deem ‘wise and proper.” 
This negatives the idea that gift was 
intended; for the distribution was to be 
made to those who had rendered services 
to the company, i. e., to those from whom 
the had received a consideration 
in the past. 

It was to be made as the executive com- 
mittee might deem wise and proper, i. e. 
in with the of the 
corporation and the deserts of the persons 
to benefited by the distribution. The 
distribution was thus to be in the nature 
of bonus, which “is not a gift or gra- 
tuity, but sum paid for or 
upon consideration in addition to or in 
excess of that which would ordinarily be 
given.” Kenicott v. Wayne County 16 
Wall 452, 471; Payne v. United States (App. 
D. C.) 269 Fed. $ It needs neither argu- 
ment nor citation of authority to estab- 
lish the proposition that the directors were 
without authority to 
porate assets, and that for them to make 
to several of their members and other per- 
sons a gift of a large sum of money from 
the corporate would be neither 


appears 


assets 


a 


company 


accordance interests 


be 


u 
a services, 


a 


9° 


=o 


fe. 


give away the cor- 


assets 


“wise” nor “proper,’”’ and would amount 
to an illegal misapplication of corporate 
funds. We must assume that the directors 


did not intend such a flagrant violation of 


xe > 


their trust. D. L. & W. R. v. Kutter (C. 
Cc. A. 2nd) 147 F. 51; Hobbs v. McLean 
117 U. S. 567; U. S. v. Cent. Pac. R. R. 
Co. 118 U. S. 2335. 


Subsequent Acts Ignored. 

It is no answer to this position to say 
that the stockholders ratified the gift by 
accepting the offer of $75 per share after 
notice that the distribution was to be 
made; for we are dealing with the inter- 
pretation of the resolution, not with the 
validity of the action taken under them. 
And that this interpretation was the one 
intended, shown by the subsequent ac- 
tion of the corporation in charging the 
disbursements made under the resolution 
to salary account. 

It we look only to the transactions sur- 
rounding the sale of stock to Atwater & 
Company, the $35,000 paid plaintiff was 
not a gift, but a profit realized: by him 
on the sale of the stock. 

Stripped of verbiage, the contract with 
Atwater & Company provided that, in con- 
sideration of obtaining 25,000 of the out- 
standing shares of stock at $75 per share, 
they would consent that assets of the cor- 


is 





poration to the extent of $145,794 be dis- 
tributed to such persons as the then di- 
rectors might designate. When the sale 


was carried through on this basis, the di- 
rectors paid plaintiff $35,000 as his part of 
this fund. 

The law regards substance and not form; 
and, when the plaintiff, as the result of 





putting through the sale, received this 
$35,000 in addition to the $75 per share 


for his stock, it was as much a gain or 
profit which he had realized as it would 
have been if he had received the $35,000 
direct from the purchasers. To call such 
a transaction a gift, would do violence to 
the well understood meaning of that word: 
and to hold that gains and profits realized 
in this manner are not subject to taxation 
as income, would open the door to. thre 
grossest evasions of the law. 

It has been expressly decided that income 
within the meaning of the sixteenth 
amendment and the income tax acts passed 
pursuant thereto, gain derived from 
capital, from labor, from both com- 
bined, inciuding profit, gained through sale 
or conversion of capital assets. Eisner v. 
MecComber 252 U. S. 189, 207. And it in- 
cludes the gain from capital realized by a 


is a 


or 











single isolated sale of property Mer- 
chants L. & T. Co. v. Smietanka, 255 U. 8. 
509. And it also includes profit derived 


from the sale of a mere right to subseribe 
to stock in a corporation upon the increase 
of its capital stock. Miles v. Safety De- 
posit Company 259 U. S. 247. 

Amount Held Taxable. 

In the light of these decisions, a gain or 
profit resulting from the sale of one’s 
stock in a corporation along with the 
holdings of other stockholders would cer- 
tainly be taxable as income. Whether the 
making profit director 
rnight not be attacked by the other stock- 
holders does not arise in 

When the resolutions July 
| 14, 1919, and the efforts to sell the stock 


of such a by a 


this case. 


we view of 







‘Tax Administration 


Att Statements Henern Are Given on Orrician AvTHority ONL? 
AND Witnout ComMmMENT BY THE U 


or physical properties of the corporation 
in connection with what was done upon 
the sale to Atwater & Company, and, of 
course, this is the proper way to view the 
facts) it is apparent that the resolutions 
directing distribution to the officers and 
employees named were passed in anticipa- 
the 
physical properties of the corporation, and 


tion of a sale of either stock or the 


were intended, not to make a gift to the 


officers and employes named, but to 
grant them additional compensation for 


services theretofore rendered as well as 
compensation for bringing about the sale 
and for the loss of their positions expected 
to result therefrom. 

When the sale was actually made, the 
terms of sale were so fixed that the officers 


and employes named in the resolution 
would receive the compensation therein 
provided. The payment to them, there- 


fore, was not without consideration, as in 
case of a gift. The consideration was 
their previous service to the company, the 
relinquishment of their positions, the sale 
of their stock, and the efforts which they. 
or some of them, put forth to bring about 
the sale of all of the stock of the corpora- 
tion. 

If the payment to plaintiff and the other 
officers and directors had been concealed, 
it might have been subject to attack as a 
secret profit; but it appears that the facts 
were fully and fairly disclosed to the stock- 
holders, and that they ratified the action 
taken, by the sale of their stock under the 
terms proposed. 

Lower Court Reversed. 





9- 
or 


The $35,000 thus appears to have been 
additional compensation and profit legiti- 
mately realized by plaintiff, with the 
knowledge and consent of the other stock- 
holders of the corporation. 
view of the evidence, 
$35,000 be regarded as a gift. 


In no therefore, 
can the It 
was either compensation for services ren- 
dered, or a gain or profit derived from the 
sale of the of the corporation, or 
both: and, in view, it was taxable us 
income. It that there was error 
in the judgment of the learned District 
Judge, and same is accordingly reversed, 
and the cause is remanded for further pro- 
not inconsistent herewith. Re- 


stock 
any 
follows 


ceedings 


versed. 


Sixty-Day Letter 


Ruled Unnecessary 





Solicitor of Internal Revenue 
Says Court Has Exclusive 
Jurisdiction Over Estate 
in Tax Matters. 


A. W. Gregg, general’ counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, declaced in an 
opinion July that it was um ectossary 
for the Bureau to send the so-cailed 60-day 
letter of notification of a deficiency assess- 
ment to a taxpayer who has been adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt before the assessinent 
was levied. Mr. Gregg construed 
visions of the Revenue of 1926 
giving a bankruptcy court exclusive juris- 
diction over affairs of a bankrupt estate in 
tax matters as well as in other affairs. 


° 





pco- 


as 


act 


The general counsel, therefore, laid Jown 
these two rules for the guidance of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau: 

Where a taxpayer is adjudicated « bank- 
rupt before an assessment of a deficiency 
has been made and an assessment 
deficiency is made as provided in Section 
282(a) of the Revenue act of 1926, a 6o-dny 
letter, as provided in Section 279(b) should 
not the Commissioner to the 
taxpayer, and, 


of a 


be sent by 

The Bankruptcy Court before which the 
proceedings xre held has the exclusive jur- 
isdiction, subject jto a review by a hisher 
court in case of an appeal, to deternune 
the amount of tax to be paid. 

Mr. Gregg’s full opinion follows: 

A, the adjudicated 
bankrupt for the year 1921 and 19 
respectively, prior to the assessment of 
additional taxes. The taxes were assessed 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 279(a) and 282 of the Revenue Act of 


1926. 


a 


29 
ons 


taxpayer, was 


Attorney Seeks Information. 

The attorney representing the trustee in 
bankruptcy, in protest dated March —, 
1926, requests that he be informed: 


1, Whether a 60-day letter will be issued 


under the provisions of section 279(b) in 
order that they may prepare an appeal 
for the Board of Tax Appeals. = 


999 


9 


Whether the provisions of section 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, which provides 
that ‘‘no petition for any such redetermina- 
tien ‘shall be filed with the Board after 
the adjudication of bankruptcy,” would 
seem to establish the bankruptey court 
as having exclusive jurisdiction to rede- 
termine the amount of tax after adjudica- 
tion. 


Section 279 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides for the making of ordinary 
jeopardy assessments and for petition by 
the taxpayer to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for a redetermination of the as- 
sessment. Subdivision (b) of section 279 


provides that, in case a jeopardy assess- 
ment is made without previous notice, the 
Commissioner shall mail notice within 60 
days after the making gf the assessment, 
and the taxpayer then has 60 days from 
the mailing of such notice in which to 
file a petition with the Board for re- 
determination of the deficiency. Neither 
subdivision (b) nor any other subdivision 
of section 279 purports specifically to cover 
the procedure in case taxpayer is ad- 
judicated a bankrupt before an additional 
assessment is made, but section 282 does. 
Deficiency to Be Assessed. 

Section 282(a) provides: 

Upon the adjudication of bankruptcy 
of any taxpayer in any bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding or the appointment of a receiver 
for any taxpayer in any receivership pro- 
ceeding before any courts of the United 
States or of any State or Territory or 


a 


a 


of 


the District of Columbia, uny deficiency 
(together with all interest, additional 
amounts or udditions to the tax provided 


for by law) determined by the commis- 


Internal Revenue Bureau 











rep STATES DaILy. 
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State Disbarment Prevents 
Supreme Court Practice 


Where it is shown to the Supreme Court 
of the United States that any member of 
its bar has been disbarred from practice 
he will be forthwith sus 
pended from practice before the Supreme 
of the United States, and unless, 
upon notice mailed to him at the address 
to the 


State 


in any State, 


Court 


records and 


of the 


in the clerk's 
of the 


to which he belongs, he shows good caus@® 


shown 
clerk highest court 
to the contrary within 40 days, he will be 
disbarred. (Rule 2 (5) Revised Rules of the 


Supreme Court of the United States.) 


ema 








sioner in respect of a tax imposed by this 
title upon such taxpayer shall, despite the 
provisions of subdivision (a) of section 274, 
be immediately assessed if such deficiency 
assessed in ace 
for defi- 
ciency of such interest, additional amounts 
and additions to the tax may be presented, 
law, 


has not theretofore been 


cordance with law. Claim the 


for. adjudication in accordance with 
the court before which the bankruptcy or 
receivership proceeding is pending, despite 
the pendency of proceedings for the re- 
determination of 


ance of a petition to the board; but no pe- 


the deficiency in pursu- 
tition for any such redetermination shall 
be filed with the board after the adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy or the appointment of 
the 

Where, 


was adjudicated 


receiver. 


as in this case, the taxpayer 


a bankrupt in a bank- 


ruptecy proceeding before an assessment 
of a deficiency was made and an immed- 
iate assessment of a deficiency was made 
as was done in this case, as provided in 
section 282(a), such immediate assessment 
is not a jeopardy assessment provided for 
in section There re- 
quirement that the Commissioner mail the 
taxpayer 60-day letter provided for in 
section 279(b). Furthermore, the specific 
language contained in section 282(a), viz. 
“but no petition for any such redetermina- 
tion shall be filed with the Board after the 
adjudication of bankruptcy,’ precludes the 
taxpayer or his representative, the true- 
tee in bankruptcy, from filing a_ petftion 
with the Board of Tax Appeals. It, there- 
fore, devolves upon the bankruptcy court 
to pass upon the merits of the collector's 
claim tg the’ bankruptcy court for pay- 
ment of such assessed deficiency and ap- 
plicable interest and other additions. The 
Board Tax Appeals would have no 
jurisdiction in such a case. 
Has Exclusive Jurisdiction. 
Answering specifically the two questions 





279. is therefore no 





a 





of 


presented in the memorandum: 

1. A 60-day letter should not be issued 
in section 279(b). 

2. The bankruptcy court in the case un- 
der consideration would have exclusive 
jurisdiction, subject of course to a review 
by a higher court if the case is carried to 
a higher court, to determine the amount 
of tax to be paid. 

Although the 60-day letter provided ~for 
in section 279(b) should not be issued, nev- 
ertheless a letter should be to the 
trustee in bankruptcy advising him in de- 
tail how the assessed deficiency was com- 
puted and that the deficiency was assessed 
under the provisions of section 282. Such 
letter should advise the trustee that he or 
his representative may furnish evidence 
showing wherein the assessment is incor- 
rect and upon request be granted a hear- 
ing concerning same. If, after such evi- 
dence is submitted and hearing held, any 
adjustments appear necessary in the as- 
sessment, this office should be fully advised 
in order that it may be in a better posi- 
tion to handle the claim filed with the 
trustce. 

Dismissal Not Provided For. 

For general information, it muy be well 
to state that section (a) does not seem 
to provide for a dismissal of a petition filed 
by a taxpayer with the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for the redetermination of a defi- 
ciency, if such petition was filed with the 
Board prior to the adjudication of bank- 
ruptey of a taxpayer in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding and prior to the immediate assess- 
ment provided for in 282(a). It 
would therefore seem that in such a case 
the taxpayer, or his legal representative, 
might prosecute the petition in the Board 


oF 


sent 





section 


ef Tax Appeals to final determination be- 
fore said Board, but whatever might be 


the final decision of the Board would seem 
not binding upon the bankruptcy 
court in passing upon any Claim for defi- 
ciency filed with said court, as provided 
in section 282(a). This is emphasized by 
the provisions contained in subdivision (b) 
and (c) of section 282, which read: 

(b) Any portion of the claim allowed in 
such bankruptey or receivership proceed- 
ing which is unpaid shall be paid by the 
taxpayer upon notice and demand from 
the collector after the termination of such 
proceeding, and may be collected by dis- 
traint or’ proceeding in court within six 
years after termination of such proceeding. 

(c) If the amount of such portion of the 
claim is not paid in full withiA 10 days 
from the date of notice and demand from 
the collector, then there shall be collected 
as a part of su¢h amount interest upon the 
unpaid portion thereof at the rate of 1 
per centum a month from the date of such 
notice and demand until payment. Exten- 
sions of time for such payment may be 
had in the same manner and subject to the 
same provisions and limitations as are pro- 
vided" in subdivision (k) of section 274 in 
the case of a deficiency in a tax imposed 
by this title. 


to be 





Store Company Files Appeal 
In Its Suit Against Railroad 





Petition for writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 

The Standard Electric Stove Company 
has filed a petition for a writ of certiorari 
from the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, to review the judgment of 
the latter in respect of an interstate ship- 
ment of electric 


Stoves, claimed to have 
been damaged in transit, us litigated in 
Standard Electric Stove Company v. To- 


ledo, St. Louis und Western Tiailroud Comge 
pany. 
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Liquor Proceeding Evidence of Previous Negligent 


Dropped by Court 


Finding Misjoinder 
Bartender and Oviiier of Sa- 
loons Mixed in Naming De- 
fendant, Court De- 
cision Says. 





UNitep States v. Kinc; Dristricr Court, 


EASTERN District OF LOUISIANA. 

In proceedings to abate a liquor nuisance 
where the lessee’s bartender was made de- 
fendant, United 
District of 


Louisiana, held, in the case of the United 


instead of lessee, the 


States District Court, Eastern 


States against John King, that there was 


misjoinder and non joinder of parties and 
dismissed its original decree. 

Judge Lewis H. Burns delivered the opin- 
ion, the full text of which follows: 

This cause was previously heard and de- 
cided on a rule brought by plaintiff, order- 
ing Mrs. Sil 


Leah Goldberg, wife of Sam 


verstein, as principal, and Leonard M. 


King, as surety, to show cause why a bond 


executed by them should not be forfeited 


and the original decree reinstated, declar- 


ing the premises at 300 South Rampart 
Street a nuisance and ordering the same 
closed for one year, pursuant to section 


22 Title II of the National Prohibition Act. 

Upon the evidence then adduced, a memo- 
randum opiniontwas handed down on May 
14, 1926, 
plaintiff's 


authorizing a decree dismissing 


rule, declaring the original de- 


cree null and void and canceling the bond 


given by Mrs. Silverstein as owner, be- 


cause it appeared that John King, de- 
fendant, was in fact Anthony Ferantelli, 
lessee of the building and owner of the 


soft drink stand, who had died during the 
pendency of these proceedings and hefore 


the decree closing the premises was ren- 


dered. 
‘ 


Bfore a decree according to that opinion 
was entered, the United States Attorney 
filed a for trial upon the 
ground of newly discovered evidenec, show- 
ing that Anthony Ferantellt and John King 
were not one and the same person. Upon 
this motion being heard and the case re- 
opened, John King was produced in person 
He testified that upon receiving the origi- 
nal service of process he resigned from the 
service of Ant®ony Ferantelli, by whom he 
was employed merely as a left 
the soft drink stand his 
employer, and never returned; that he had 
no interest whatever in the premises or the 
business conducted therein, and therefore 
none in this proceeding 

Considering the whole case, it 
pears that the original bill unques- 
tionably bad for misjoinder and nonjoinder 
of parties. Since Anthony Ferrantelli was 
the owner of the soft drink stand and the 
actual lessee of the building, he an 
indispensable party, and should have been 
made defendant herein. The decree entered 
herein was as to him null, void and of no 


motion new 


bartender, 
in possession of 


now ap- 


Was 


was 


effect. It could, therefore, not operate 
against him, nor could the soft drink stand 
be closed. 

It is unnecessary here to inquire into the 
effect of the Government's failure to re- 
sist the action of Ferrantelli in volun- 


tarily abolishing the soft drink stand, and 
removing the fixtures, liquors and contents 
in violation of the temporary restraining 
order of December 7, 1925; or its failure to 
resist the action of Mrs. Silverstein in de- 
molishing the old building and erecting a 
new one on its site while the original pro- 
ceedings were pending before final decree. 

Accordingly, there will be a decre, dis- 
charging plaintiff's rule, canceling the 
bond given by Mrs. Silverstein and dis- 
charging the surety thereon, and declar- 
ing the original decree herein null, void 
and of no effect quoad the occupants of 
the new building erected upon the site of 
the old premises known 300 South 
Rampart Street. 


Bad Faith Charged 
In Appeal for Writ 





as 





Supreme Court Asked to Intervene 
Through Petition for Revision 
of Case. 





Supreme Court of the United States. 

Writ of certiorari to United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

E. Paul Yaselli has filed a petition to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, that the case 


of E. Paul Yaselli against Guy D. Goff 
may be reviewed. 
The petition states the questions of 


law which were presented to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals are: 

(1) Does a prosecuting officer have an 
absolute immunity for a corrupt prosecu- 
tion conducted in actual bad faith with 
knowledge that it is unjustified? 

(2) Does any absolute immunity, if it 
exists, extend to a situation where the 
plan to prosecute falsely antedated the 
appointment where the appointment was 
obtained to effectuate such purpose and 
the obtaining and use of such authority 
were part of the pre-existing plan and 
conspiracy to wrong petitioner? 

Among the reasons advanced by the peti- 


tioner why the writ should be allowed 
are: 

(1) That the Circuit Court of Appeals 
has decided an important question of 
Federal law which has not been, but 


should be, settled by 
of the United States. 

(2) That it has decided a Federal ques- 
tion in a way probably in conflict with 
applicable decisions of the Supreme Court. 


the Supreme Court 


(3) That the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals has so far departed 
from accepted rules of justice as to> call 
for an exercise of the Supreme Court's 


power of supervision, 


Use of Crossing Held Irrelevant 
| 


Judgment in Damage Suit Against Railroad Is 
Reversed on Those Grounds by Court. 


BaLTIMorRE & OHIO R. R. Co., PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, v. Moore, ApM’r, Circuit Court 
or APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT. 

In a suit for damages resulting from the 


death of a 10-year-old boy struck by a 


railroad train, the admission in evidence 
of the testimony of two witnesses, who 
said they had narrowly escaped injury 
| in crossing the railroad tracks at the 
place where the boy was killed, was 
|} an error, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
1 : res : 

Third Circuit, ruled in the appeal of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 


plaintiff in error, against John Moore, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Earl Moore, de- 





ceased, defendant in error, reversing the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware, which had rendered 
judgment for the administrator. 

The case follows: 

Buffington and Davis, Cireuit and 
Thomson, District Judge. 

OPINION. 
Buffiington, Judge. 
In the court below, John Moore, a citi- 


zen of Delaware apd administrator of Earl 
H. Moore, deceased, recovered a_ verdict 
against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, a corporate citizen of Maryland, 
for damages caused by said company by 
running over and killing the decedent. On 
entry of judgment thereon the railroad 
sued out this writ 

The facts pertinent to 
the decision of the single question to which 
ourselves in this opinion 
The decedent, a boy of 10, 


of error. 
and testimony 


we address are 


these: came on 
fort to a public road grade crossing of the 
*ailroad some 500 vards northeast of what 
was known as the Kiamensi 
the railroad. He was seen 
the crossing waiting for a freight train to 
pass southbound on the track nearest him. 
Near an express Was approach- 
‘ng northbound on the track beyond. 
sequently the boy's body was found north 
of the crossing at 
testified to from 25 to 400 feet and his cap 
from 25 to 110 feet. No one saw the ac- 
cident. The plaintiff contended the 
was killed while attempting to follow the 
the defendant that 
he was struck while trespassing along the 
At the trial, the court, de- 
fendant’s objection, admitted testimony of 
| two witnesses who said they had narrowly 
escaped injury at the crossing, and the 
question involved is the alleged error of 
the court in so doing. Heller, one of the 
two testified as follows: 

Q. Wouldn't you describe to the jury 
the conditions surrounding the lower cross- 
ing. that is, the crossing near Wilmington 
in May, 1924, with regard to some one ap- 
proaching from the north; is that clear, 
Mr. Heller? 





crossing of 
standing at 


this time 


Sub- 


a distance variously 


boy 


road across the tracks, 


track. over 


witnesses, 


A. Yes. At the time of this accident, at 
the time that boy was killed, there was a 
lot of bushes on the right and you prac- 
tically had to get on the track to see the 
trains coming from Kiamensi and going to 
Wilmington, that was eastbound trains, 
you would practically be on the tracks be- 
fore you could see that station at Kia- 
mensi, that is a main station. 

Q. How did you ,happen to be familiar? 

A. I almost lost my harness there. I 
came pretty near getting hit with the train 
there. * . * * * * 

Q. You you are familiar 
crossing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the conditions at that crossing 
with respect to to obstruction during ‘a 
year prior to May 1, 1924, substantially the 
same as they were in May, 1924? 

A. Yes, sir, they were very bad. 

Q. During that year did you or not have 
a narrow escape at that crossing? 

A. Yes, sir. si 

Q. State what if any, with 
respect to the crosing, you had during 
| the prior year? 

A. I had to travel that 
and day out. I had to cross that crossing 
to deliver milk. 

Q. During that time, what, if anything, 

| happened to you at that crossing? 
| A. How is that? 


say with this 





experience, 


crossing day in 


Q. What, if anything, happended to you 
at that crossing? 

R. Did anything happen to me? 

q. Whether you had or nearly 
accident? 

A. I nearly had an accident. 

Question Undecided. 

In refusing a new trial the court filed 
an opinion in which it cited the cases pro 
and con on the question, but did not decide 
the question, saying it was convinced “that 
the admission of the testimony in question 
‘did not affect the substantial rights of 
the parties’ and that consequently it does 
not afford a ground for a new trial. Ju- 
dicial Code Sec. 269; 40 Stat. 1181." 

We cannot agree with this. The record 
| shows there was a colloquy over the ad- 
mission of the testimony, that the decisions 
cited by the court in support of its admis- 
were called to its attention and the 
judge, in admitting the testimony, 
and this was its final word to the jury on 
the subject for no qualification of it was 
made in the charge, “‘consequently while 
I admit it for such value and weight that 
may be given it by the jury, it is neverthe- 
less evidence of such a character that 
should be considered by you most carefully 
in determining whether or not-it tends to 
| establish the dangerous character.” Dig- 
| nified by discussion; decided competent by 
admission and emphasized as to be consid- 
| ered most carefully the jury, we feel 
| its admission, if wrong, must have injuri- 
ously affected the defendant's side of the 
case. 

This brings us to the question of its ad- 
missibility. No statute or decision of the 
State of Delaware—and we add of the 
other States comprising the Third Circuit 
—are shown which warrant the admission 
of such testimony. 
Federal decision to 
and now admit 
received? In 


had. an 


} sion 
said, 


by 


Are we constrained by 
take a new departure 
testimony such as 
the first place, every 
‘ damiage case stands on its own particular 


was 





| here 


facts. In this case, we had a foot pas- 
senger stopping at a grade crossing await- 
ing the pasasge of a freight train in one 
direction. We have a fast passenger train 
on-coming in the oposite direction on an- 
other tracy which was hidden from view 
by the freight train. 
ing the boy was the grave danger which 
a double-track railroad crossing is to every 
one who walks over it, and being neces- 
sarily dangerous, due care on the part of 
the railroad in operating, and the pedes- 
walking 


The danger confront- 


trian, in across, were necessary. 
this situation: a 
the strack and 
faced a passing freight train; his view of 
the other shut off and with no 
knowledge of the approach of a fast express 
| train on the other track, and the relative 
duties of both the boy and the railroad to 
both use due care in such a situation, af- 
fected, enlightened, by the facet that man 
who was driving a slow-going milk wagon 
had undisclosed situation, a 
narronw escape at this crossing. Turning to 
the Federal cases cited by the judge in his 
opinion, we note that the only one of the 
Federal decisions cited that is binding on 
the Federal Courts of this circuit is that 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Columbia v. Armes, 107 U. S. 519. A study 
of that that far from laying 
down any general principle of the admissi- 
bility of other acicdents caused by the neg- 
ligent operation of trains at crossings, law- 
ful and maintained in proper form, that 


based on 
stopped 


In an issue 


pedesttrian 


near 


track 


under some 


case shows 


the Supreme Court had before it a case 
involving the negligent maintenance by 
| the city of a sidewalk, which it thus de- 


scribes: ‘Twelve feet of the sidewalk was 
cut down, thus leaving an abrupt descent 
of about 2 feet a distance of 12 feet from 
the curb. At this descent—from the ele- 
vated to the lowered part of the sidewalk— 
there there were three steps, but the place 
was not guarded either at its side or end.” 
The testimony involved, admission of 
which was charged as error, was that of a 
city policeman who saw the injured man 
fall at this point of the sidewalk and testi- 
fied that he had seen other people stumble 
there and as many as five fall. 
Testimony Inadmissible. 

Recognizing the principle that testi- 
mony of other accidents is inadmissible 
“where it tended to introduce collateral 
isu@s and thus mislead the jury from the 
matter directly in controversy,” the court 
called atention to the fact that by the 
| pleading “the character of the place” was 
in issue and these former accidents as it 
said “were proved simply as circumstances 
which, with other evidence, tended to show 
the dangerous character of the sidewalk in 
its unguarded condition. The frequency 
of accidents at a particular place would 
seem to be good evidence of its dangerous 
character, at least, it is some evidence to 
that effect. Persons are not wont to seek 
such places, and do not wilingly fall into 
them. Here the character of the place was 
one of the subjects of inquiry to which 
attention was called by the nature of the 
action and the pleadings, and the defend- 
nat should have been prepared to show its 
real character in the face of any proof 
bearing on that subject.” 


In addition, attention was called to the 
fact that notice was thereby brought home 
to the city as follows: ‘Besides this, as 
publicity was necessarily given to the acci- 
dent, they also tended to show that the 
dangerous character of the locality was 
brought to the attention of the city au- 
thorities.”’ 





It will thus be seen that what the court 
had before it side-walk fault about 
which fault there was no dispute and that 
a man walking along it everybody 
walked, had the same fall that other walk- 
ers had. The issue was the negligence 
of the city in maintaining such an abrupt 
break in the side walk, and negligence 
was established by two things: First, its 
liability to cause falls, and secondly, the 
negligence of the city in not changing it. 
The testimony of the city’s policemen 
tended to show the frequent falls incident 
to its ordinary use by passers-by; and, 
second, notice to the city through the pub- 

licity of such falls and the knowledge of 
' its servant, the policeman. 


A study of this case and of the au- 
thorities cited by the Supreme Court in 
its support shows that the basic thing in 
each of them was that a specific physical 
defect negligent structure whose 
| existence, if proved, constituted the negli- 
gence on which the case was based. 

Noting each of them, Quinlan vs. Utica, 
11 Hun. 217, for the failure of the 
city to repair a sidewalk and to prove the 
sidewalk required repair, and testimony 
admitted to show other pedestrians 
had slipped and fallen on it at the place 
the plaintiff had. ‘ 

In Powers vs. Chicago, 42 Ill. 169, the 
negligence involved was the failure of the 
city to provide lights to the approach of 
| its swinging bridge the deceased 
had stepped off and been drowned and 
testimony was admitted that another per- 
son had done the same thing, the court 
saying: “* * * it would tend to show a 
knowledge on the part of the city 
| there waa inattention on the part of their 
| agents having charge of the bridge, and 
that they had failed to provide proper 
means for the protection of persons cross- 
ing on the bridge.” 

In Delphi Lowney, 74 


Was a 


as 


was a 


was 


was 


where 





Vs. Indiana, 521, 


failed to place a guard rail, and the testi- 
mony udmitted was of other accidents at 
the same place ‘‘for the purpose of show- 
ing notice to a municipal corporation, that 
there is a dangerous place within or near 
| the limits of the highway.” 

In Kent Lincoln, 32 Vermont, 597, 
there was a water-bar across a highway, 
of such improper construction as to in- 
jure the plaintiff while driving across it. 
Testimony of others was admitted to show 
that the water-bar jolted them from their 
| seats while driving over it. 

In House vs. Metcalf, 27 Conn. 637, the 
} accident was caused by a large exposed 


Vs. 





that 


the street ran up to a canal; the city had | 
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| certain it 


| guarded bridge, in 


Appellate Court 


Denies Lien on Ship 


Drydock and Stevedoring Com- 
panies Lose on Appeal in 
Neponset Cases. 





Neponset Cases; Circuit Court or APPEALS, 
First Circuit. 


In the appeals: (No. 1983) United States 
of America, libellant, appellant, v. Robins 
Dry Dock & Repair Company et al, inter- 
vening petitioners, appellees; (No. 1984) 
United States of America, respondent, ap- 
pellant, v. Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), libellant,; appellee (No. 19865) 


United States of America, respondent, ap- 
pellant, v. MeCormack Stevedoring Com- 
pany, Inc., libellant (No. 1986) 
United States of America, respondent, ap- 
pellant, v. Robins Dock & Repair 
Company, libellant, appelice, the conclu- 
sions of the United States District Court, 
District of Massachusetts 


appellee; 


Dry 


were reversed 


by the Circuit Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit. 

13264 

By a charter agreement the United 


States Shipping Board chartered to the 
Elder Steel Steamship Company the steam- 
ship Neponset under which agreement the 
company had an option to purchase and 
charter hire payments were to 
account of purchase price 
of eighteen months the charter 
agreement had to sales agreement 
was sent to the company, but the latter 
did not sign as it objected to a provision 
therein. The company, contin- 
ued to operate the substantial 
accordance with the terms of the sales 
agreement, the company having paid the 
initial 10 per cent required thereunder. 
After the abandonment of the charter- 
party and before the seizure of the vessel 
pursuant to possessory title of the United 
States, the company obtained supplies, 
stevedoring service and repairs for the pay- 
ment of which intervening petitioners seek 
to impose maritime liens superior to the 
claim of the United States 

The charter agreement, sales agree- 
ment and mortgage provided that buyer 
should not suffer to be continued any lien 
or charge having priority to or preference 
over the title of the The lower 
court had held that intervenors and 
libellants were entitled to on the 
freight moneys of the Neponset. The ap- 
pellate court said that they were not en- 
titled to liens either on the Neponset or 
her freight moneys. 


Full text of the case will appear in a 
later issue. 


apply on 
After the lapse 
which 


run, a 


however, 
vessel in 


seller. 
the 
liens 


ee reat eee 


overshot wheel located near a highway, 


which frightened -plaintiff's horse and 
caused a runaway, and testimony of an- 
other runaway caused by fright at the 
wheel was admitted. the court holding: 
“and because the fact to be established, 
to wit, that the wheel was an object of 


terror to horses, was directly involved in 
the issue on the record, and the evidence 
objected to to establish it, and 
therefore to prove the issue, the defendant 
was bound to come prepared to meet it.” 

In Hill vs. Portland, 55 Maine 443, the 
action was for a runaway caused by the 
blowing of a locomotive engine, which the 
railroad was accustomed to do when about 
to start trains from a station and evidence 
was admitted to show that the witness’ 
own horse at that time and the horses 
of a great at other times, 
were also frightened, the court saying: 
“This was pertinent to the issue, and bore 
directly on the nature, extent and actual 
effect of the made by the defend- 
ant’s engine.” 

In Calkins vs. Hartford, 33 
where a ridge of ice extended 
sidewalk, the converse of the proposition 
was involved the court said: “If the 
plaintiff had offered evidence to show that 
a number of persons had actually slipped 
upon it, it would have been strong proof 
that it slippery and dangerous 
condition. always act on such evi- 
dence in whether they will risk 
their limbs or Why then should not 
proof that a number of persons passed 
over it and did slip, be admitted as 
tending to that it was not 
slippery condition” 

In Darling vs. Westmoreland, 52 N. H. 
401, the issues involved were, first, whether 
a pile of lumber near a bridge frightened 
horses and whether the bridge railing was 
sufficient. It there held that evi- 
dence of other horses taking fright at 
the lumber pile was admissible. 

Augusta vs. Hafers, 61 Augusta 50, in- 
volved an open cellar way on a sidewalk 
and evidence of other persons falling into 
it was held competent. 

Justification Sought. 

Based on this case of the Supreme Court 
of the United as a warrant, it is 
now sought in this present case to justify 
the admission of testimony of a wholly 
different character. In the cases cited 
the issue was the dangerous character per 
se of the offending article, the abrupt step 
in the sidewalk, the cross water-way in the 
road, the door, the ridge of 
ice across the sidew:!k; the open unlighted 
draw bridge approach; the startling and 
a locomotive; the high, 
water wheel near the 
lumber pile near the un- 
all of which the negli- 
gent non-negligent character of a con- 
crete object involved andgwhere the 
testimony admitted went to the faulty, 
or non-faulty, character of the structure. 

But in the case, we have a 
public road and railroad intersecting; both 
properly constructed: both pedestrians and 


tended 


many others 
noise 


Conn. 57, 
across a 


and 


was in a 
Men 

deciding 

not. 


not 


show ina 


was 


States 


open cellar 


overshot 
the 


moving, 
highway; 


or 


was 


present 


trains can lawfully use the crossing and 
the issue here is not the character of the 
crossing but the alleged negligent use of 


the by the railroad. The testi- 
mony here admitted was that in the opin- 
ion of a witness who attempted to cross in 
a wagon, he had had a narrow eseape and 
the jury told that this was “evidence of 
such a character that should be consid- 
ered by you carefully in determin- 
ing whether or tends to establish 
the dangerous character of the crossing.” 
In excluding testimony a court is 
is adhering to the issue raised 
by the pleadings while in admitting it a 
court is uncertain as to how far it may 


crossing 


most 
not it 


such 
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United States Court Decisions 








Patent for Faucet 


(faex’ 1787) TODAY'S 


Law 


Infringed, 


Federal District Judge Decides 


Upholds Contentions of I 


nventor in Suit of Em- 


pire Brass Manufacturing Company. 


BrowN v. Empire Brass MANUFACTURING 
Co.; District Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
oF OHIO. 

The’ validity of Brown's adjustable 

faucet attachment (Letters Patent 1,181,- 

370) was sustained, and it was infringed, 


according to a decfsion of the United 


States District Court, Northern District of 
Ohio, in the infringement suit of Albert C. 
Brown against the Empire Brass Manu- 
facturing Company. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
Westenhaven, district judge. 


This is the usual patent infringement 
suit. The bill charges infringement of all 
three claims of U. 8. Letters Patent 1,18,- 
370, issued to A. C. Brown May 2, 1916. 
Defendant relies also on the usual defenses 
of invalidity and non-infringement. 

Brown's patent is for an adjustable 
faucet attachment such as are extensively 
used in kitchen and laundry and 
bath tubs. It is designed to connect with 
hot and cold water supply pipes and has 
a mixing chamber and a _ single spigot 
faucet. All the elements of his combina- 
tion are old except the adjustable con. 
nections between the faucet ports and the 
supply pipes: in fact. Brown admittedly 
took a well-known existing type of combi- 
nation hot and cold water faucet attach- 
ment and adapted thereto the adjustable 
elements of his invention. 


Adjustable Links Described. 
In claim 1 this connection between 
faucet ports and supply pipes is referred 
to as adjustable links, and in claims 2 and 


sinks 


3 as adjustable pipes, forming a swivel 
connection between the faucet ports and 
the supply pipes. The connection is 


S-shaped in form, with an inwardly screw- 
threaded collar on one end to engage the 
exteriorly screw-threaded end of the faucet 
port. It appears that plumbing installa- 
tion for kitchen and laundries usually sets 
the hot and cold water supply pipe eight 
inches apart, or, in other words, on eight- 
inch centers, and for bath tubs on four- 
inch centers, and that variations to a 
greater or less extent in these distances 
are often, if not usually, found, owing to 
inaccuracies of installation. Whenever 
the installation thus varies, a problem of 











influence a jury and divert attention from 
such pleaded issue. 

The experience of courts is that there 
is a constant danger in damage cases, of 
juries deciding: them on irrelevant issues, 
and we have no inclination, in this cir- 
cuit, to increase that danger by diverting 
a jury's attention from the accident 
before them by some other accident. 

We are, consequently, constrained on this 
single ground to reverse this: case which, 
otherwise, was faultlessly tried. 


Law 


case 





— 





some difficulty 1s presented in connect- 
ing the faucet ports and the supply pipes, 
due to the fact that the supply pipes 
usually project through the back of a sink 
or other wall opening, and are so rigid that 
it is dificult to bend them into alignment 
with the faucet ports. To solve this diffi- 
culty and overcome this off-center relation, 
Brown provided adjustable connections be- 
the two described In his 
preferred or specific form, adjustability is 
obtained range of inches, 
thereby permitting a standard hath fixture 
with faucet ports between 
centers to be applied to supply pipes eight 
inches between centers, as well as to per- 
mit adjustability over an entire range of 
variation between these extreme distances. 


tween above 


over a several 


four inches 


Brown's patent was litigated in this court 
in Equity Case 1365, Sterling 
Brass Company, and its validity was sus- 


Brown Vv. 


tained by my assoctlate, Hon. John M. 
Killits. No written opinion was filed, but, 
as appears from an oral pronouncement 


at the end of the hearing, he was induced 
to this conclusion largely by the prima 
facie presumption of validity and the gen- 
eral acquiescence of the trade 
prolonged The present record is 
somewhat Neither party has in- 
troduced the prior art cited in the Patent 
Office upon the basis of which all of 
Brown's claims were twice rejected for 
lack of patentable novelty and upon which 
was finally rejected and that 
jection acquiesced in. It is also unusual 
in that all the art now introduced 
and relied on is new and original and it 
was not presented either to the Patent 
Office or in the former trial 


period. 
unusual. 


claim 2 re- 


prior 


Similar Devices Noted. 

Some of this new art is quite pertinent. 
Smith 409,607 shows the use of adjustable 
links or pipes to attach an ordinary water 
gauge to a steam boiler so that the con- 
may be readily adjusted to suit 
gauges of different length. McKee 866,- 
952 discloses adjustable pipes with swivel 
connections used to connect gas header 
pipes with gas meters. Balbach 1,019,119 
is another instance in which pipes or links 
swivelly connected with gas header 
pipes to gas meters, thereby permitting 
the same to be adjustable. The patent 
states that this is the usual manner of 
making such connection. These links or 
pipes are curved or partly S-shaped, more 
or less like Brown's preferred form. Some 
of them have swivel connections. All of 
them are for the purpose of overcoming 
variations in distance between the cen- 
ters of pipes or openings which it is de- 
sired to connect together to permit the 
flow of gas or of water. None of them, 
however, are in the’ particular branch of 
the industry in which Brown made his in- 
vention. 

Weaver 


nection 


are 


1,010,469 is, however, In the 
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ee 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of All United States Courts 
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Where depositor enters into agreement 
only, as funds to pay a particular 
nature of special deposit, relation between 


agent, and title to deposit remains in depositor.—Northern Sugar Corp. v. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.+—In 


note, 





with bank that deposit is for specific purpose 
draft or check, such deposit partakes of 
depositor and bank is that of principal and 
Thompson 
dex Page 1787. 


NATURE OF DEPOSIT: Presumption: Burden of Proof. 
Deposit made in ordinary course of business is presumed to be general, and burden 
of proof is on depositor to overcome presumption by proving deposit was made on such 


terms and conditions as to constitute it 
Northern Sugar Crop. v. Thompson 
Page 1773, Col. 3. 


; PROHIBITION: Nuisance: Abatement: 
Where K was defendant and decree 


premises and closing same under Sec. 22, tit 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Misjoinder and 


a special deposit or for specific 


8th 


purpose.— 
Circuit.)}—Index 
Nonjoinder of Parties. 
entered declaring as nuisance soft drink 
. 2, Volstead Act, and upon later proceedings 


it was made to appear that defendant was in fact F, lessee of building and owner of 
soft drink stand, and that F died before decree closing premises rendered, and origi- 
nal decree was dismissed, and, upon Government's motion for new trial on ground of 


newly discovered evidence, that K and F 


were not same person but K was bartender 


for F, deceased, held original bill bad for misjoinder and nonjoinder of parties: sureties 


discharged.—United States v. King (District 
Page 1787, Col. 1. — —_— — 
MARITIME LIENS: 


Where United States Shipping Board 


objected to a provision in the agreement, 
substantial accord with sales agreement, 
provided that buyer should not suffer tc 


Court, Eastern District of La.}—Index 


Shipping Board Vessel: Materialman’s Duty to Inquire. 


executed charter agreement to a company 


| for a steamship, and after lapse of time which charter agreement had to run, a sales 
agreement was executed by board under which company paid initial 10 


per cent but 
and company continued to operate vessel in 
and these agreements 
» be continued any 


as well 
lien or 


as mortgage 


charge having 


priority to or preference over title 6f seller, and during period between expiration of 
charter agreement and time when ship was seized pursuant to possessory title of the 


United States, company 
payment of which intervening petitioners 
the claim of the United States, held that 
to impose liens on ship or freight moneys 


obtained supplies, 


stevedoring services 
seek 


and repairs, for the 
to impose maritime liens superior to 
sales agreement denied to company power 
for supplies, stevedoring services or repairs, 


for materialman was under duty to make reasonably diligent inquiry as to terms under 


| which ship was being operated.—Neponset 


—Index Page 1787, Col, 4. 


CARRIER: Negligence: Ratlway Crossings 


Cases (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.) 


: Evidence. 


Evidence of previous negligent use of railway crossing held inadmissible in suit 


for negligence causing death.—B. & O. R 


. R. Co. v. Moore, Adm’r (Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 3d Circuit.+—Index Page 1787, Col. 2. 


EVIDENCE: Negligence: Admissibility 
Carrier of Railway Crossing. 
In suit for death caused by carrier's 
evidence of witnesses that they, at time 
escaped injury, held improperly admitted. 


Moore, Adm'r (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit.}—Index 


NEGLIGENCE: Evidence: Admissibility of 
In suit for negligence, causing death, 


of Evidence of 


Previous Negligent Use by 


alleged negligent 
prior to accident 
—B. & O. R. R. 


use of railway crossing, 
in question, had narrowly 
Co., plaintiff in error, v. 
Page 1787, Col. 2. 


Evidence of Previous Negligent Use. 
evidence of witness that they had narrowly 


escaped injury, at the place where plaintiff's decedent had been killed, at some time 


before such death, held inadmissible.—B. 


& O. R. R. Co. v. Moore, Adm'r (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 3d Circyit.}—Index Page 1787, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Validity Defense. 
Where patent was litigated and validity sustained, while question of validity is in 


doubt, presumption of validity not overcome,—Brown v. 


Empire Brass Manufacturing 


Co, (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.}—Index Page 1787, Col. 5. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Evidence: Sufficiency. 


Evidence of 
Patent 


infringement of 


Brown's adjustable faucet attachment, 
1,181,370, held sufficient.—Brown v. 


Letters of 
Empire Brass Manufacturing Co. (District 


Court. Northern District of Ohio.)»—Index Page 1787, Col. 4, 


‘ 
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,| Ornamental Slippers Found ° 


Dutiable at 75, Per Gent 


ruling sustaining a protest of Fe 
& Co., the United States Cus- 
toms Court at New York finds that im- 
of cotton -or 
silk, embroidered and made in part “ot 
ornaments, are dutiable at the rate of 76 
per cent ad valorem, 
1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Howell 
wrote the opinion, reversing the cole 
lector's assessment at 90 per cent under 
paragraph 1430. 21H 
(Protest No. 998492-31003-25.) 


In a 


Sing Yuen 


ported slippers, composed 


under paragraph 








Same narrow art as Brown. Weaver jhas 
a somewhat different form of adjustment, 
and I think it is true, as stated by plain- 
uff's counsel, that either the supply pipes 
or the waste pipes must be moved to re- 
ceive the attaching ends of the S-pipe, 
and hence does not embody Brown's spe- 
| cific invention, viz., adjustable pipes er 
links swivelly connected to faucet ports 
with supply pipes which extend through 
or project from a vertical wall. This last 
limitation is imposed in each of the three 
claims of Brown's patent. This difference 
is real, if not great. 


Patent Is Held Valid. 

While the question of patentability is 
not free from doubt, I am not persuaded 
that this new art compels a conclusion 
different from that reached by my associ- 
ate. Brown's patent is presumed to’ be 
valid. The plumbing trade has undoubt- 
edly acquiesced over a prolonged period 
in its validity. In a highly competitive 
field trade would not have readily 
acquiesced in the appropriation of ‘that 
Which was old and well-known. More- 
although there are three judges, 
is only one District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, and the orderly 
administration of justice requires that a 
conclusion once reached should be adhered 
to, in the absence of convincing reasons 
to the contrary. In the present case no 
reasons are perceived sufficiently cogent 
to require now a different conclusion on 
the question of validity. 

The question of infringement is different 
from what it was in Brown v. Sterling 
Brass Company. The device there held to 
infringe was a Chinese copy. Defendant 
here does not use Brown's specific and 
preferred form of adjustable links or 
pipes. Defendant's faucet attachment is 
made with the faucet ports eight inches 
from center to center. It is usable only 
with supply pipes projecting through a 
vertical wall, installed on approximately 
eight-inch centers. It has an offset end 
on which the screw-threaded collar is 
placed, and as a result of this offset or 
eccentric coupling, defendant has produced 
a swivel connection between the faucet 
port and supply pipe, having adjustability 
over a range of one-half to five-eighths of 
aninch. This adjustability is sufficient ’to 
accommodate the usual variation due to 
errors or inaccuracies in installing supply 


1 
: on eight-inch centers. Defendant 
nds that this connection is not an 





the 


over, 
there 


adjustable link or an adjustable pipe such 
as is diclosed by Brown, but is merely a 
direct coupling with a well-known eccérti- 
tric nut at one end, performing in de- 
fendant’s structure an old and well-known 


function and hence does not infringe. 
Record Called Unusual, 


Here again the record in this case is 
somewhat unusual. Claim 2 of Brown was 
finally rejected on Speakman 1,036,022, and 
although defendant in its answer sets-up 
this patent a@ a part of the prior art,''ft 
has not seen fit to introduce it in evidénce. 
Hence the precise ground upon which 
claim 2 was rejected is not made clearly to 
appear, and it is difficult to say what), ‘if 
any, limitation is thereby 
the remaining claims. Rejected claim 2 
did not contain the limitation of supply 
pipes extending through or projecting from 
It described the element: 
in dispute an adjustable swivel con- 
nection between each supply pipe and 
faucet port. 
tends, 


imposed upon 


a vertical wall. 
as 


The rejection, defendant con- 
excludes from Brown's range of 
equivalents direct couplings, even if ad- 
justable, and limits Brown to links or 
pipes such as are illustrated in the patent 
drawings and described in the specifica- 
tions. Plaintiff in reply urges that claim 
2 was rejected only because of the absence 
from it of the limitation to pipes extend- 
ing from or projecting through a vertical 
wall. Plaintiff's contention seems to me 
rather the more probable of the two, and 
upon the record as made, I think he is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 

The question of infringement is also ex- 
ceedingly narrow. In the prior art I do 
not find any instance of an eccentric or 
offset head on any form of coupling or con- 
necting pipe used to accomplish the func- 
tion for which defendant is now using it. 
The nearest 
Hardy 290,045. 
reducing pipe 


approximation thereto is 
Hardy, however, is for a 
coupling, i.e., for coupling 
two pipes, one of which is of smaller 
diameter than the other and having one 
inside of both pipes in a direct line and the 
entire offset the other. There is a 
| Superficial similarity between the form of@ 
| the two couplings, but the purpose and 
| function are quite different. IL should not 


on 


regard Hardy as anticipating defendant's 
device, nor as depriving defendant of pat- 
entable novelty over Hardy. Defendant's 
coupling is a pipe if not a link. To call it 
a coupling rather than a pipe or link is 
to make a distinction without a difference. 


Infringement Claim Upheld. 

It-has the element of adjustability over 

a narow range. It obtains this adjustabil- 
ity by offsetting and enlarging one part 
| of the coupling rather than by curving or 
| bending. Defendant's purpose could be 
none other than to achieve adjustability, 
| and it has done this by using an offset 
swivel connection instead of one curved of 
bent. It permits easy application of ths 
| combination faucets to hot and cold water 
| supply pipes in the same manner and for 
the same purpose at taught and claiméd 
by Brown when the off-center variation 
does not exceed one-half to five-eighths of 
an inch. To this extent, at least, it is an 
equivalent of Brown's adjustable link os 
pipe. In part, therefore, defendant has 
appropriated the substance of Brown's in- 
| vention. Its structure is held to infringd 
all of the claims of the patent in suit. A 
decree in conformity with the views herein 
expressed will be entered. If desird, an 
accounting of profits and damags will he 
ordered. es 
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Veterans’ 


Bu regu 


Audit and Inventory «| js, Army Orders 
Under Supply Chief | Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Of Veterans Bureau | 7 8s Deoriecet terest te 
- Infantry. 
’ Director Hines Issues Order aes Tek ae 
Defining Methods to Be | sexes. ean 
Followed in Compiling a ee ee 
Property Records. 


lowing orders to 


NN. 
Canal 


ors. from 
Zone re- 


2nd 
Douglas, 


from Fort 
Barracks, 
1 a 

Weckerling, Lt. 
Wash., Fort 
Ordnance Department. 
Churehill, Capt. Harold W., 
York City to Hawaiian Dept. 
tem. duty at Raritan Arsenal, 


Hamilton, N. Y., to Plattsburg 


Camp 
Ga, 


John, from 
McPherson, 


lst 
Property audits and physical inven- ; Lewis, to 
tories of Veterans Bureau offices will here- 
after be governed and 
the instruction and 
the chief, supply 
Office! Brigadier General 
director of the 
order just issued. 

Where there audit 
and physical inventory properly completed, 
Teported to and approved by central office, 
the order stated, the of the 
will begin as of such date. It will 
mMecessary in those recheck 
ords prior thereto. 

However, 
where there has not 
Proved audit and 
adjustment 
will begin as of 
station. 


from New 
following 
N. Fe. 


accomplished under 
direct supervision of 
division of the central 
Frank T. Hines, 
in 


Dental Corps. 


bureau, so decreed an 


E., from Bos- 


», C. 


Rodriquez, 
Mass., 


Capt. Fernando 
to Washington, 
Air Corps. 

Ist Lt. George 
at MeCook Field, 
Coast Artillery. 
Scott, John L., 
Fort Tlancock, N. J. 
Stopford, Col. Frederick 

ton, Mass., Philippine Islands. 
Vestal, Samuel C., from Philippine 

to Va. 

Philippine 


ton, 


has been a previous 


Ww Res., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Haskins, 
active duty 


to 


audit records 


not be 


Capt. Zone 


from Canal 


cases to rec- 


to 
We 


from Bos- 


in those stations of the bureau 
been a previously 
physical 


to 
ap- 


and 
audit 
the 


Col, 
invemtory 


the 
opening 


Fort Monroe, 


Following 


Islands 


of property records, 


from 
the date of 


after 


officers Dept. 
Capt. 
MacArthur, 
L. Lazarus, to Fort 
2 Harold P. Gard, 
Mass.: 2nd Lt. William 
Fort Rosecrans, Calif 


of 


his name: 
to Fort 


indicated 
D. 


to station 
Archibald 
Calif.; 2nd Lt. 
Preble, Me.; 
Fort Banks, 
Kendall, .to 


TFisken, 
Frank 
ind Lt. 


Compiling of Property Records. 
The full text of the order follows: 
1. Paragraph 18 of Amendment 
of Property Regulations 
scinded and the 
lieu thereof: 


to 
No H 


is hereby 


following promulgated in 


Medical Corps. 
ist Lt. 
at El 
Miscellaneous. 
Victor ¥., C 
Dept., Fort 


Ruechele, Modestus W., Res., to 


1 


and physical inventories 


and accomplished 
direct supervision 

Division, Central Office 

at as he may 


accordance 


Property audits 
will be governed 
the instruction 
the Chief, 
and will be made 
direct 
procedure: 

(a) All 
ing application to property 
Station will be located 
following papers must be 


active duty Paso, Tex 
under 
and of Taylor, 


Adj 


Texas 


Maj 
Gen. 


av., transferred 


Supply to Sam Houston, 


such times 


in with the following RU 


duty 
revoked. 


Rice, Capt. Martin s 
further active 
Ind., 
Resignations. 
Lt. Max F., Air 
Retirements. 
Warrant Officer EF 
D. 
Leaves of Absence 
Maj. Bag XS 
Terrill E., Cz 3 mo 
W.. Qm. C., 
Nelson E 


A., Ret 
Purdue U 


. ors 


from at niv 


of whatever nature hay 


of the 


The 


papers Layfavyette, 
records 
and audited, Mover 


Ist Corps. 


included: 
Bowen. 
Mea 


1. Debit Vouchers: ekiel, Fort 
file which 
following 
media to 
property invoice, 
for . property 
(c) debit voucher, form 


A property voucher 
all the 
debiting 
(a) Receipted Williams, 
receipted Prive, Capt 
135 IE Lt. Col 
Margetts, Lt. 


may contain any or of S. ‘ 


of vouchers as 


types 


accounts: Charles A.. 5 days. 
134; 


purchase, 
138 


station 


form (b) UY 


well George 


Col. 


mo 


Staff, 


invoice form 2 


Gen. 


media eee 


2. Credit Vouchers: As crediting 
to the station accounts: 
form 136: (b) expenditure 
137; (c) inventory and inspection 
form 189; (d) trainees’ final 
ceipt, form 1215 (Regional Offices only): 
report of form 1217: (f) 
purchase order, form 1210- 
Regional Offices only.) 
Accounting 
form 1243; (b) inven 
ecards, form 2598-F: 
property return, form 141 and 141-A, 
lete May 1, 1924); (d) consolidated 
memorandum receipt, form 2598-E: (e) is- 
expendable property. 
nonexpendable 
(g) issue slips, 
8-B: 


property, 


Jones, 


M., Ce 


in Thomas 


3 mo 


is, U 


Capt. Arthru vv 
McKenna, Chapl 
1 mo.. 
Cockrell, 


sonney. 


(a) Credit voucher, 
voucher, form 
peport, ext. 
Thomas M., 
Eli W., Inf., 


Lt. Boniface, F 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capmbell, 


equipment re- 
(e) 


: > 1 
trainees ASC 


survey, ii davs 
Smith, 
20 days 
Fitch, Lt. 
Perry, C 


A. (now obsolete, 


Warrant Officer Frank 


3. Miscellaneous Forms: (a) Col. R 

ol. sOsel 
Proferty record cards, 
apt 
tory 


and record (ec) 


days. 
Stone. 


(obso- 
Col. 


Spalding, 


Edward R 
Maj. Merrill 


Staff, 1 
Inf., 10 


Gen 
E., 


: mo. 
since 
days 


form ext. 


sue slips, 
(tf) credit 
form 2598-A): 
prop 
nonexpendable 
location 
(j) 
orm 


a Harold 


Chi 


bD., 
A., 


Rive 


Gen 


Kehm, 2nd 


Thuis, 


mo. 


Staff, 


slips. 


property, Lt. 
} 


Lt. Co 


rles 


nonexpendable 
erty. form (h) exchange slips. days. 
2598-C 
form 2598-G 
trainees’ individual 
1263: (k) account of 


Ql) property 


form I ——_ 


and 


iceable Property 


Inspection of Unserv- 
on revised Form No. 
h the instructions printed 
certificate and 
the accountable official, 
date, 
number. and trans- 
mit through the official of 
station the original and duplicate copies to 
Central Office, attention 
ft approval. 


and 


of 


property chart, (now | ventory Report 


obsolete): property cinaailtigs 
wit 


the 


sale, form in accordance 


record, 
1216 (revised): 
tribution 
statement value of equipment 
plies, form 6513; (n) gold cart, 
(o) gold issue slip, 2609. 
(Note: The above cla 
contemplate a separate file for 
miscellaneous records.) 
Recheck Not Required. 
Where there hi 


nd physical inventory properly 


dis thereon. sign deliver 


monthly 
and 


valuation 
the report who 
will enter 


property 


sheet, form 6512: (m) 


of sup- the designation of station, 


form 1911: voueher sign 


form in cl the 


se 


ssification does not 


debit, credit. Property Accounts 


Section, 
“Full 
condition 
be 
uble 


or 


detailed lanation of the 


e 


)) is been a previous unserviceable 


and 
matter 
of 


property will 


audit a com- 
Cen- 


will 


desir- 
bal- 
like 


property will 


reported, where it appears 


pleted, reported to and approved by 
trul Office. the audit of 


begin us of such date. It will 


the 


of 


of information 


as a 


the records 


hand serviceable items 
will 


reported 


ance on 


not be neces- | nature be shown. The 


sary those recheck 
pri 


where 


in eases to records | be in a in in- 


‘Inventory 


manner provided 
those stations 


previously 


thereto. However, in the and 


of U 


structions conveyed on 
there has been a 
dit 
adjustment 

will 
the 


not ap- Inspection nserviceable 


ill be 
by 


Report Prop- 
explicit, 


Central 


proved ai and physical inventory and 


the audit 
opening 


erty.” These explanations w 


le 


property records, | otherwise 1 v ill 


Office. 


“The 


rejected 
begin of the date of of 
station 

A 
menced 
mately the 
of audit 
pletion of the physical 
audit of 
the physical inventory 
record cards will 
other for 


pear thereon. 


Inspector und the Board making 


Inventory the 


Inventory and 


held 
with 


Inspection Report will 


SO as completed approxi- 


pletion 


be responsible for exact compliance 


same time us the cor intent and set forth 


f the In- 
Medi 
prior 


procedure in 
the 


Regional 


the of records. Upon the com- | this connection. 


the 
cal Officer 


approval 


absence 
Manager, 
may, With 
Chief, Supply 


appoint 


In o 


inventory and the 


the cards compiled 


| Spector, or 
the 
Division, 
to 
Reports 


records, from in Charge. 


of the 
Central Office, 


and the property 


be checked against each board render 
such discrepancies 


(All 
will 


as may ap Inventory and Inspection on Un- 


shortages and overages 
found to exist be by the 
proper preparation of credit 
vouchers and submitted Office 
for approval.) 
id) C will 
menclature and 
will correct 


fe) 


serviceable Property 


adjusted 


Valuation 
debit 


Accounting. 
and 
to Central Paragraph 25, 26 and 28 under the 


heading ‘Property Valuation 
No. 2, 
rescinded 
provisions substituted 
total all 


and forage 


Accounting’ 


; of Ainendment Property Re 
ind the 


in lieu 


tha -gula- 


of 
L. ing 


are be exercised 


Classification tions, are hereby follow 


detai 
Examination will first be made 
property vouchers to ascertain if they 
prepared in With the property 
regulations and that 
ing; in it 
more vouchers 


be in every thereof: 


‘25. The 
fuel, 
be 


columm, 


of issues for subsist- 


of al 
1, ence, 


shall 
it 


are gas and lubricants, 
accordance entered by classification in the 


crea Valuation—Dis- 
in the 


from expendi 


‘Property 
The 


be 


no vouchers are miss- 
discovered that 
Central 
will be requested to furnish copies. 

(f) The record cards will be 
the last property 
other record from which 
hand have been brought 
returns for the 
not been 
necessary 
the 
the 


js i it Sheet Z 2 
event is Ons “Or tribution Sheet value shown 


Office will 


credit 


|} credi olum ake 
are missing credit column taken 


ture vouchers, vouchers, reports of 


survey, 
the 


inventory and inspection reports, 
fuel, 
at 
lost, 


in 


checked with 


return, inventory and Value of subsistence, etec., 


the 


or 
the 


All 


destroy 


from 
tions. 


records maintained the sta- 


balances 
dt prop 
May 1, 
field, 
record 


on 


property surveyed, stolen, 
credit 


Dis- 


forward. 
erty or ed shall be entered the 
1924, have 
it will be 
and continue 
posting 
cards) 
(zg) All property 
with the 
erty return) and 
cards. Should 
proper 
If 


errors, 


period ending 
audited in the 
to audit this 
audit to include 
present 


coluinn on the ‘Property Valuation— 


tribution Sheet.’ 
“AS 
ing 

| sheets 


the end of each semiannual 


the 


current uccount- 


record a 


shall 
ation, 


on period summary of distribution 


be 


on 


property 


compiled and by 

of 
the 
Pe- 
Bal- 
period. 


posted, 
‘Statement 
Value of Equipment and Supplies.’ 
Last 
the 
accounting 
of 
inventory 


vouchers will be checked | Classific Form 6513, 


cards (ihe In 
and 
be 


measures 


property record prop- 


| ‘ 
|} column o 


riod’ 


inventory record Balance Accounting 


discoy- be posted ‘Inventory 
will be 
are tyvpo- 


be 


discrepancies 
ance 
The 
1925 
cember 
Office 
Depot 
show 


ered, corrective previous 
taken 
graphical corrections 
and initialed the 
Regulations 
Paragraph 128 Property 
amended by 
at the 


the 
the 
The 


report for 
shall 
31 
Purcha 
Stock 
the 
atlion— 


such month January, 
as of De- 
columns ‘Central 
Purchase,’ ‘Supply 
shall 
Valu- 
these 
the total 


discrepancies 


192 


will mude 


by auditor. 

Amended. 
Regulations 
the f 

of the 


‘Local 


of and “Transfers, etc.,”’ 


is hereby inserting summary of the ‘Property 


Sheet,’ 


shall 


-Distribution 
The ‘Total 
colunins, 

) The 
} will be 
} . 
| appropriate 


for 


be 


lowing 
main paragraph 
‘Inventory 


sentence beginning ac- 


} counts. ot 


of | all five 


submitted 
the Chief, 


and 
Property’ 
direction 


Inspection 
will 
and 


Reports 
be 
to 


Unserviceable 
under the 
Supply Div 
Par 
hereby « 


of 
exhausted 
the 

the 
monthly 4 
he 


sent 
until 


pre 


used 


supply Forms 6513 
by 


heading 


of making 


ision in 
that 


instead of 


changes and 


agraph 129 of Regulations | columns to indicate 


inceled 
thereto 


Property 
and the 
' : ‘28. This 


‘In- in duplicate 


report is a 


is following semiannual 
a@tituted 


“Boards of Survey 


sub one 


statement shall prepared 


will execute the the oviginal forwarded to Cen- 


Federal Personnel 














; June 1. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| ceeding 


Army 
Orders 


Veterinary Medical Body 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


meeting of the 
Medical Association will take 
this year at Lexington, Kv., from 
August 17 to 20, it was announced at the 
Department of War, July 14. Many 
of the veterinary officers of the Army 
members of this association, it was de- 
clared, and upon recommendation ef the 
Surgeon General of the Army these oiticers 
are to be authorized to attend the mecting 
without expense governnint, 
vided their can be spared at 
time. 


President Issues 
Order for Keeping 


Consular Records 


The annual American 
Veterinary 
place 
on 


Regulations Presc tibe Books 
to Be Used as Files of Ac- 
tivities of Inland and 


Port Office es 


of record beoks 
be kept and 
consulates in 
tries have been announced in 
order 
date 
what 


are 


to the pro- 


services the 

kinds 
to 
States 


The 
which 
United 


and 

preserved 
foreign 
an executive 
under 


files 
are by 
Staff Changes lies 
of the 


Department of State 


issued by 
of June26. 


material 


President Coolidge 
The 


be 


order also defines 


is to regarded as official 
documents and prescribes the disposition of 
It 
be 
in 

Full Text of Order. 


text 


such documents. 
that 
mental 


the order 
govern: 


is urged, in 
of all 
offices 


Following is a list 
principal diplomatic 
Minister F. M. 


simple leave: J. 


of leaves granted to 


officers since July 6 proper care taken 


Lisbon archives consular 


in 


Dearing, 
W. Benton 
Hart, 
Philip Adams in charge. 
rh, ws 
leave 
Minister C. S 


P 


60 days 
charge. 
The 


follows: 


Minister C. C. Tirana, 60 days sim full of the executive order 


ple leave: 
ENE¢ 
NIX 


1896, 


SUTIVE 
of the 
entitled 
hereby « 


ORDER. 
Consular 


Tobin, The 
R. HL. Norweb in charge. 
Wilson, 


Cable 


Minister Hague, 


Article 
tions of 
Ar 


following 


days.simple Regula- 


“Record Books and 


the 


Sofia, 60 days 


f 2 chives", is anceled and 
simple leave in charge 


substituted: 
ARTICLE XXIX 

Record Books and Archives. 

at 


books 


of leaves 


list 


officers 


Following is a granted to 


career diplomatic 


July 


(not principals) 


since 6 


~The 
kept at 


consulates.- 
to 


téu4. Record books 
Dunn 


taken 


Consul General J. ¢ Brussels, 30 following record are be 


days simple leave to be in August | consular offices 


At 


or September inland consulates 


A 


which 


of 
officers reported since 


list record of fees and declared exports, 


in the 
fees for 


Following is a of 


movements 
be recorded 
all 


services, 


principal diplom in shall daily 


July 


tic 


in which received 
including 
Tariff 


the 


4 order serv- 


authorized 
Consular 


gratis 
of U 
number, 


s 


"an A 


ty 4%, 192 


Minister J MacMurray, Pe 


L. 


“king, 
by 
Maver : 


Fees, 


States 
date, 
the 
performed. 
the 
merchandise 
be 


post Ju 6: Coun. F. the nited 


serial and amount 


the 


luret 


and 
When 
kind, 


of each fee, nature of service, 


list of movements of 


yr 


Following i i 
whom 


the tor 


z yerson 
career diplomatic \officers (not ! 


July 


incipals) 


s recorded, 


of 


rey iat i for invoices are 
‘eported since , 


the 


shall 


value 
invoice 


and 
by the 


quantity, 


Bird laid, London leave 


July 


departed on 


covered also re- 
corded. 
A 


kept 


G. Greene, Peking, absent from June ) 


ledgei 
record 


shall 
and 


fee stamp in which 


the 
values of all fee stamps received and can 


30 1 be a daily ot kinds 


N. Hamlin, Tirana, returned te duty 


July 
Ww 
for 


otherwise expended. 
of 


celed, or 
A 
ceived and sent, 
communic: 
by 
the 


(3) register correspondence — re 
shall be 
whatever 
the office 


expended 


H. 
duty 


Schoellkopt, Bucharest, reported 
June 28 | in which recorded 





+17 , ° ¢ : laily every ition of ni 
Following is a list of movements of prin- : 


from 
July 


received 
with 


ture or sent 


cipal consular officers reported since 


— on 
eac 


4) A 
which 


postage 


Nassau, 
Vice 


June 
Wee, 


left 
Consul 


Hf. J. Anslinger. 
for United 
Smale, 
HH. 


for 


ee record 


miscellaneous in 
shall be kept 
from time 
records of all 
the office t! 


for which 


book, 


States; as 


the 
direct 
matters 
require to 
book 


records 
to time 
official 
iat 


such 


in charge 


department may 
well 
pertaining to 
and 


D. 
France 
A. is 


June 


Vice Consul : 


Trinidad, left 
United States 
in charge 


Baker, post i. as as 


and be 


Demorest, recorded no other 1S 


absent April 4-June 16, ra? 


but supervised 
Vice 


FEF. Bohr, ali, 


hec 


Mexik 
illness. shall 


manner, 


ause book, which be 


office 
Ww. 


of 
May 
Doherty. 
WwW. W. 
turned to 
C. Cobb, 
W. EB. 
post June 
Ki, Bursley 
Vault, 
simple 
in 


passport in 
the 


| = issued by 


: register of 
| iain ates, in 
' 


from 16 all 


charge. 


Consul C gas prescribed 
the 
landing 


shall 


’-June in 


in consulate. 


Corcoran, Boul or debenture 


duty. 


Mer, 
Consul 


sfne-sur- re 


June Vice G which be recorded 
the and 


date of 
authenticated, tl port of 
vessel from 
the name 
the 
packages, the date 
name of 
consignee, 


i number each certificate 
charge. 


in 
the 


‘ . i ‘ a » shipment, 
Chapman, Sault Ste. Marie, 


lei 


charge. 


left 

es of the 

Vice 

chandise was la 

the landing 

contents of 
> 

of lading, 

name the 
unloading. 


which the 
of the 
numbers, 


name mer- 


30, on 60 days home Ave; 
nded, mas- 


Consul 


s 


s in 
marks 
of 


ter, 
and 
bill 
the 


of 


port, 
c, Taihoku, left 


Vice 


4, 
WwW. 


June on 


the 
50 day leave, Consul the the shipper 


ason, the da 


a Tr 
d Consul ©. 


charge. 


Haeberle. 
T. 


and te 


of 


Dresden, absent 


May 


Steger, in charge. Provisions for Seaport Consulates. 
A. Halstead. 
26, W. I. 
R 


duty 


Montreal, 


Jackson 


absent June 19%- 


in chi 


At seaport consulates: 
Consul 


B. Hlaven, Constantza, 
May office 


irge. the follow- 


kept at 


the foregoing, 


will be 


In addition to 
ing 
consulates: 

Q)A 
of American 
recorded the number, 
and tonnage 
arriving at 


returned to record books seaport 


31; closed. 


record of arrivals and departures 
vessels, in which shall 
date of arrival, 
of all American 
departing from the 
Where belonging, from what port, 
bound, date of clearance and 
inward and outward by kind, 
— 


Drew 
July 2 


Linard, Piedras 


on 60 days home 


Negras, left 
Vice 


post 
be 


class, 


leave: Consul 


Oo €& 


L. E 
business 


Harper, in charge 
Reed, 


Vice 


ghuent June % name vessels 


_. 


on. official 
Roll, in 


Ss, 


Consul G ard port, 


charge. where 


ee 
June 16 


both 
and 


Sholes cargo 


Vice 


Goteborg, returned te duty 


G. B. Seawright quantity 


Consul ,in 
charge. 
J.. ¥F. 
May 
charge. 
MP 
on | 

Me 
G. 


A seaman’s 


shall 
seamen 


register, in which 
detailed list of all 
ed, deserted, or 
the name of the 
and the 


wages collected 


returned 
HH 


Simons, Riga, 


Vice 


to duty, 


“ee recorded a 
=8; @ruins, 


Consul J. in 
shipped, 
at the 


to which 


dischurg deceased 


Belfast consulate, vessel 


home 


Starrett, lefet post ke ae 

} e eine 
Vice Consul elonging, of 
turned over 


paid 


0 days leave arrears 


Brooks, 
RR. 


ge 


wages and extra und 


in charge. 
Willson, 
June 


. on account of eacl 
Yarmouth eee 


} . recor f ePrice Se: ‘ "f5 
chat 22: Consul D. S. Haven, in ord of American seamen re 


lie ae in which 


shall be recorded the num- 
ill seamen relieved, 
vessel discharged, 


discharge, 


charg 
D. 


© 


. - ‘ ber and names of ‘Ol 
S. Haven, Yarmouth . from 


June 


reported for 


Willson, win 


date and 
the 


the 


duty Consul G. R in cause of 


date of 


detailed 
disbursed on ar 


leaving 
Statement 
count 

daily 


char consulate, 


ge. 


Following list of leaves anda of ROR 
principal consular officers since July 6: 
F. Bohr, Mexicali, 36 days simple leave: oA 
Vice Consul C. W. 
ki. Hf. Dennison, 
ple leave; 


Vice 


is a granted to 
of each. 
journal, 
the name 
arriving at the 
tonnage, where 
arrival, from what 
owners, 
and value 
master’ other 
performed 
occurring to the vessel during 
port, and the date of its departure. 
marine 


of 


ship's 
be 
|} American 


in’ whieh 
Dah ever should recorded of every 
ah : 


Quebec, 
EE. WwW. 


in charge 

Psse] . its 
30 days sim- : YeRse! port, its 
‘ ‘ registry number > or. 
Consul Lakhicheliere E : oe belong 
ing. date of port, when 


both 
thereof, 


in charge. 
Ss. W. Eells, 


August, 


and 
ward 


names 


Where built in 
the 
offi- 


aay 


. ; cargo 
Leeds, 30 days simple leave : 
and urd 


OUutLW 


the 


in or September: undetermined in : 
chat ol und desk 


N. Winship, ¢ 
Vice Consule W. 
Following 


} cers, any service for or 


‘alro, 
Ei 
list 


0 days simple 


leit 
in charg 


ve id 
. incident 
DeCourey \ its 
stay in 
A 


entry 


isa of leaves to 


principals) 


grante 
granted (3) 


the 

cordance 
(HB) AN 

the entry 


care@ér consular officers (not note of protest book, for 


marine notes of protest, 
Form No. 37. 
extended protest book, 
tended notes of 
Form No. 
hooks at consular 
-The following record books are required 
to be kept it 
At inland 
(yoo 


since im ac- 


leave 


July 6: 
B 


With 


Frost, Tangier, 30 days simple 


Ina 
of ¢ 


accordance 


rine for 
z a - , ; protest, in 
George Tait, Palermo, extensions of sim- 


ple leave through week ending July 10; (ill- 


ness). 


G05. Record agencies. 


Following is a list of of « 
consular officers 
July 
xander, Hiamilton, 

on. official 


Altaffer, Nog: 


movements a- ° 
: : consular agencies: 
reer (not principals) re- 


consular agencies: 


of fees 


ported since 6: 
Ix Al ( } record and declared ex- 
N.  shle nt., absent 


ports. 
June business, 
M. 


duty 


W. 
June 
W. EF. Beitz, 
to June 13. 
J. H. Bruins, Ri 
Ss. G. Ebling, 
duty June &. 

A. D. Hodgdon, 
27-May 26. 

Ww. 

E. 


(2) 4 fee 
(3). 


stip 


of 


ledger. 


for 
correspondence 


reported : 
resister 
eae a 


(4) 


sent 


Hamburg, absent from May 


7 B A miscellaneous record book 
15 i i . a : 
left J - vr of landing or debenture 
e . 
une Iz. certificates 

re ae to 

| 

| 


tockholm, 


Ba, post 
5 

At seaport cunshlar agencies: 
In the foregoing, 


will be kept 


addition to the 


at 


; follow 
Stuttgart, abse 
‘ ibsent April ing record books seaport 


oe iY agencies: 


left 


Stuttgart, 


Jones, Malmo, 
Magnus@n, 


14. 


post 


post June 


(1) record of arrivals and 
of can ric: 

(2) \. se 
A 


~s departures 
Ww. left 
in vesse 

ulmen’s register 


W. of 


ported 


F’. Nason, 

for duty 
Cc. L. De Vault. 
Hf. S. Tewell, left post 
; on simple leave until about July 
w. Turner, left 
on 60 days home leave 


Taihoku (temporarily), 
June 4, 


re- (3) 


lieved 
(4) 


record American seamen re- 


relieved Consul 


A ship's daily journal. 

A marine note of protest book. 

A marine extended protest book. 

A record of official services to Ameri- 
vessels seamen, in which shall 
itemized statement the 
actually and necessarily 


vessels 


Vancouver, June 
14. 


June 3: 


29 


(6) 
7) 


7, Tokyo post 


and 
an 


a Sern TN ran recorded of 


official 
rendered 


tral 
later 


Office, Attention 

than the 5th 
the accounting 
copy shall be 


Budget Officer, 
of the 


not 


suc 


services 

day month 
The 

the 


to and s 


American eamen, 
Files Required to be Kept. 
file In addigion to the 


mentioned in paragraphs 604 


period, sec 


nd 
tile. 


retained in Station HOG 


books 


record 


and 


. 
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‘ALL STATEMENTSgHerein Ans Given on Orricial AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY 


Postal Service 


——$_ 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications : 


pypcumes TS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 
Digests are printed so they may be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library In- 
dex and File Card, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, aprorimately 3 
by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: The Library 
Numbers enclosed in [ ] indicate 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER issue 
usable for this reprint Cards 
those ordering cards fro this 

check 


numbers are 
entry covering 
the Congressional 
and substantially 
weeks to 
have 


likewise given 
the serial set 
Library card 
correct and 
prepare and print: 
to wait; the OUT 


of Congress card 
an open card 
in ( ) indicate 
of the document 
require about four 
list will occasionally 
has its usual bet bo shai 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE: SIMPLIFIED 
CUT NAILS. Aecepted by 14 
bf and three Departments of the Government. 
effective Dates, New Production, January 1, 
Issued as Simplified Practice Recommendation Number 
ommerce., : 
to the 
size, finish 
list 


PRACTICE: CUT TACKS 
18 Manufacturers, 11 
the 
existing 
47, 


AND SMALL 
Distributors and 
Bureau of Stand- 
Stocks, July 1, 
the Department 

[22-26047.] 
selection of 
The present 


Associations, 
Issued 
1926; 


by 


by 


of ¢ Price, 5 cents per 
resulting tn 
packing 


that 


copy. 

the 
combination. 
items. 


rior conferences 
and 


reduced 


this simplification, possible 
21,200 


to 1,156 


style, comprised 


number 


separate 


simplified has stock 


THE THERMAL 
and Peter Hindert, 
Issued 


MEASUREMENTS ON 
Wilmer Physicist, 
Department of Commerce. 


or 
Physicist, 


EXPANSION 
Associate 


FUSED SILICA. By 
Bureau of Stand- 
of the Bureau of 
Number 524; Part of Volume Price, $1.25 volume 
subscription: single copies, 10 26-26557. 
vives the results of an investigation on the thermal expansion of trans- 
for 
expansion 


Souder, 


ards, as Scientific Papers 
April 13, 1926. 


each. 


Standards per 

on ‘ 
This paper 
and 

and 


cents 


between 
of 


silica various temperature 


48 


fused 
of 


parent 
125 
fused 
A detailed description of the apparatus and the methods used Pp this research and 

of availaNe data obtained by the thermal 


of fused silica 


nontransparent 
1,000° ¢. <A total 


ranges 


tests were made on 17 samples 


silica. 
“a summary observers on 


previous eX- 


pansion given 
A 


occurred 


are 
length found at about we. SS, 
heating fused above the critical temperature or below 

The coefficients the transparent differ 
coefficients of the nontransparent samples. Typical expansion curves 


is compared with the 


critical temperature or minimum was Eexpan- 


sion on Silica cooling 


this temperature. of of samples 


slightly 
shown and discussed. 


expansion 
from the 
The authors’ average 
The table 
average coefficients of expansion derived from the 
and 1,000° C. 


are expansion curve 
the 


data on all samples for 


: - . - 
results of previous investigators. in summary gives a resume of 


various tem- 


perature ranges between 


Published Weekly 
1926. 


U.S. Department of Agrfeulture. 
$1.00 per year. 


{Agr. 


CROPS AND 
Volume 95; 


MARKETS. 
Number 23 


the 
Subscription 


by 
June 5, price, 
24-113. 
Butter sensitive, 
The Foreign 
Ss. Tomato 


increase, 
Cotton 


CONTENTS: Fat advance, Potato shipments 
Cheese Grain Hay Ieed 
Cp Reports state that in 1925 the British Bacon Imports were smaller, U. 
Spanish and inferior. 


lambs 


steady, lower, irregular, easier, quiet. 


imports increased, Onions exports smaller 


CRATER LAKE (OREGON) NATIONAL RULES 
Issued by the National Park of the distri- 
bution. ‘ [21-26512.] 
Crater Lake National Park is the seventh oldest of our National Parks, having been 

ated in 1902. It consists principally Lake of extraordinarily blue water, six 

miles in diameter, being the sunken crater of an extinct volcano with sides 1,000 feet 
high, the heart of the Cascade Range in Southern Oregon. The 

Lake 2.000 feet deep in places and has neither visible inlet nor outlet, and well 

stocked with rainbow and black-spotted Trout. Included the Bulletin schedule 

the Public Utilities in the P 


REGULATIONS 
Gratis 


AND 
Interior. 


PARK: 


Service, Department 


cre of a 


and situated in very 
is is 


in is a 
of authorized rates charged for various ark, 


awe a saa 
ART: SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: CATALOGUE 
William H. Holmes, Director. 118 pages (Buck- 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Il OF COLLECTIONS. Edited by 
ram). Price, $1.65 per 

The catalogue contains 
and biographies of the 


299 


23-26261.] 


with lists 


copy. 
an 
artists and donors, 


accessions, 


alphabetical list of 
with the list 


permanent 
of Loans. 

FISH AND SHELLFISH: APPENDIX “X” TO 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES FOR 1925 
1.000, the Bureau 


THE RE- 
Issued 


VALUE OF 
THE U. S. 
Document Number 
10 cents per copy. 

of the nutritive 
- diet in promoting the 
realized. 
(a) enough digestible org 


NUTRITIVE 
PORT OF 
Bureau of 
ment of 

During 


as 
Depart- 
IK. 26-6. 
widely 
right kind of growth 
best lt is generally be- 
furnish anic 


Fisheries by of Fisheries, 


Price, 
years knowledge 


Commerce. 

recent value of foods has been 
The great importance of proper 
in maintaining life and health at their 
lieved that the food supply whole 
foodstuffs to meet the body’s needs for energy, (b) enough protein of suitable sorts to 
supply all needs for acids, (c) sufficient constituents in the 
right proportions, and (d) enough of the various kinds of vitamins. 

The main bulk most of the staple fogds consists of the following groups 
substances: Carbohydrates, fats, minera@fs, and vitamins. With the 
which are practically lacking, all af these substances are known 
and shellfish. 
present knowledge regarding 
subject of the composition 
The various chapters comprising 

upon the subject. 
very valuable 
great importance. 


expanded. 


and is now 


asa should 


essential amino mineral 
of 


excep- 


of 
proteins, 
tion of carbohydrates, 
to be abundantly present in 
the purpose of summarizing 
value substances and the 
shellfish that this document was prepared. 

scientists well qualified to write 
excellent supply of 
ind minerals, they 


“| Changes Are Made 
ae A file of eS ae and | In Postal Routes 


spondence received and copies of all corre- | 
spondence sent, and arranged 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
the State 

2) A file of the department's 
instructions. 


fish cs 
nutritive 
fish and 

it were 
show 


the 
of 


It was for 


of these general 


These papers 


prepared by 
that fish and shellfish furnish 1 


source of certain vitamins 


proteins and fats 


and, as are of 


to be 
may 


kept 
be 


605, following files are 


the 


consulates as 


or agencies 


quired: 
corre- 


which contain 


classified 
Muskegon, Mich., Discontinued ; 


South Affected. 


by Secretary of 


numbered 


circular running between 


Fremont Muskegon, Mich.. has been 
discontinued, the Post Office Department 
announced. The extendirs be- 
tween Teresita and Bethany, Iy., has been 
; changed, so as to end the route Beech- 
wood. The change becomes effective July 
24, 1926. 

The Department 
omission of the 
now served by 
mails between Dorig 
road instead of 
start ut Hebert, 
becomes effective 


The-star route service 


A file of original invoices certified at 
years. 


(3) 
the office during the past five 

(4) A file 
invoices. 

(5) A file of triplicate bills of health. 

(6) A file of duplicate accounts and, re- 
turns of the office. 

(7) A file of approved 
American citize registration, 
file thereto. 

A. file of 
refusal 


and 


to 


of powers of attorney Ss has route 


ary 


applications of 
and 


has also approved the 
of Dorig, Louisiana, 
earrier handling rural 
and Columbia. This 
at Dorig, will 
The change 
1926, and de- 
old route by 


for town 
ecard 

(s) 
refusals 

(9) A confidential 
readings of 
and correspondence of a contiden- 


a 
alien visa applications, visa 
notification 
file, containing 


telegrams and 


ecards. 
true 
re- 


and beginning 
fouisiana. 
August 16, 


of the 


code sent 
ceived, 
tial nature. 

(10) A file the effciency 
consular officers and employees submitted 


creases the distance 


11 miles. 

In making this announcement the de- 
ee made*Mhown that Order Num- 
894 awarding to J. V. Morningstar, 
of nakamiek. Mich, the contract for tran- 
sporting the: mails between Muskegon, 
Twin Lake, Hutton, Brunswick 
man to Fremont, all in Michi 
approved, The contractor will 
his services $626 a year. 


of records of 
in charge. 

to 
originals 


officer 
What 
documents.—The 


by the bered 3 


607. regarded as official 
of all instruc- 
letters and ams addressed to 
a consular officer and all des 
letters and telegrams written 
including 
official returns, 
all the in this 
ticle, and all books presented to the con- 
sulate sent to it bythe Department of 
States to be considered as official doc- 
uments. They be deposited among 
the consular archives, after being duly en- 
tered upon the inventory of United States 
of the consulate 
) and must be transferred by 
charge, together with all 
in his cure belonging to the 
in office. 
Care of archives.—All consular offi- 
instructed to take that the 
archives of their offices are kept in proper 
and with this in view, as well as to 
references to. previous corre- 
spondence, they will keep in their offices 
(Form 223) of all the documents, 
papers, letters and books which have been 
received or sent on matters connected with 
their official duties. ° 
CALVIN 


are be 


by 
teleg Ree- 


tions, and 


copies of gan, had been 


by receive~for 


all 


also 





patches, 


him in his official 


reports, 


capacity 
accounts and 


Three Post Offices Dro »pped; 


record books described ar- 
or 


are eee — 


must Formal announcement has been made 


by the Post Office Department to the effect 
that the following 
have been 


fourth-class post offices 
Government 
(Form No. 
the officer 
other property 
United S 

GOS. 


cers 


property discontinued: 

Hampden, 
Dakota: 
post. office 
handle mail 
Hampden, 


lay, and Dehue for 


oo 


elo 


South 

The 

will 
at 


Alabama; Imlay, 
and Macbeth, West Virginia. 
at Ivergreen, Alabama, 
for the abandoned office 
South Dakota, for Im 
the office MacBeth. 
Harry S, New, Postmaster General, 
announced the appointment of the 
lowing acting postmasters: 

S. Annie Dean, North East, Maryland; 
and Henry ©. Allen, Paterson, New 
The Post Office Department 
proved orders numbered 
establishing C. O. D. 
Nebraska; Oil 
The ut these 
tive August 2, 1926, 
respec@vely, the 


in 
tates, to his successor 
Scenic, 
are care at 
has 
order; fol- 
facilitate 
records Jersey. 
has ap- 
and 40692 
stations at Sidney, 
City, Pennsylvania 
places become 
and July 15, 
Department said. 


8 26355 
ti 


COOLIDGE. and 
White 
26, 


The louse, 


June 


service effec- 
1925, 


4Nv. 4463] 


strued 


Postmasters Appointed | . 


Tue. UNITED States DaILy. 


Consular 
Service 


X-Ray Examinations 
In Veterans’ Cases 


Are to Be Reduced 


ye 


Order Directs Filing of Films 
at Receiving Hospitals to 
Avoid Unnecessary 
Duplication. 


With a view to elimination of much un- 
necessary duplication X-ray examina- 
tions of patients of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
referred from Regional Offices to Bureau 
all X-ray films which per- 
the case will, in the future, be 
the receiving hospital. B. 
acting director of the 
communica- 


of 


hospitals, are 
tinent to 
transmitted to 
W. Black, medical 
Bureuu, in 
tion to the Medical Corps. 

In where a patient of the Vet- 
erat’ Bureau transferred from one 
Bureau hospital to another for observa- 
tion or treatment, a complete set of X-ray 
films, if any are available, will be trans- 
mitted, the order stated, to the receiving 
hospital to be retained in the files of that 
hospital. 

The full 
follows: 

U. 


has so ordered a 
cases 


is 


text or the communication 
S. Veteruns’ Bureau, Circular No. 
374, Medical Service. Subject: Inter- 
change of X-ray films between Regional 
Offices and U. S. Veterans’ Hospitals. 

1. With a view to eliminating mucl) un- 
nec®ssary duplication of X-ray examina- 
3ureau patients referred from 
Regional Offices to U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals, and of those discharged from U. &. 
Veterans’ out-patient treat- 
the procedure in the following pora- 
will the future be adhered to 
at all Regional and Sub-Offices listed here- 
in, and at all Veterans’ Hospitals. 

2. When Bureau patient 
from the Regional 
listed to a Veterans’ 
observation treatment, all 
which pertinent to the 
transmitted to the receiving hospital. ‘Vise 
medical officers at the hospital 
will use these films to the fullest possible 
extent in connection with the study the 
for the purposes of determining the 
nature and extent of disability mec: 
ures to be pursued for relief. 
will be retained in the files of the recciv- 
ing 

3. patient is discharged 
from Veterans’ Hospital to the 
jurisdiction of one of the regional or sub- 
offices listed below, a complete set of X-ray 
films, providing they have been taken dur- 
ing the period of hospitalization, will 
transmitted to the Propel regional office. 
The medical officers at that regional office 
will these films to the fullest extent 
for the purpose of determining the nature 
and extent of disability and measures to 
be pursued for out-patient relief, provided 
the patient is entitled thereto. These films 
will be retained in the files of the regional 
or sub-offices concerned. 

4. When a bureau patient is transferred 

from one &. S. Veterans’ Hospital to an- 
other U. S. Veterans’ Hospital for observa- 
tion or treatment, a complete set of N-ray 
films, if they are available, will be trans- 
mitted to the receiving hospital to be re- 
tained in the files of that hospital. 
When claimant changes resi- 
dence the jurisdiction of one of the 
regional offices listed herein, to that of 
another of the regional offices listed, a 
complete set of X-ray films, if they are 
available, will be transmitted to the ve- 
ceiving regional office to be retained in the 
files of that regional office. 

6. The above instructions will not be con- 
a prohibition against the mak- 
ing X-ray examinzutions at regional or 
sub-offices, or U. S. Veterans’ Hospituls, 
when in the opinion of the medical author- 
ities at those stations the necessity exists 
therefor. However, it is felt that in many 
cases fluoroscopy may be utilized to 
greater extent for the purposes of deter- 
mining the progress or retrogression of 


tions of 


Hospitals to 
ment, 


rraphs in 


a 
of 
below 


is referred 
or Sub-Offices 
Hospital 
X-ray films 
ease will be 


one 
for 
or 


receiving 


of 
case 
and 


as. 


These films 


hospital. 
When bureau 
a UU. 8. 


a 


be 


use 


5. a his 


from 


as 


of 


Service Between” “Fremont and | disease, and that the use of X-ray films 


for this purpose may be greatly reduced 


thereby. 


7. Regional Managers and Medical Offi- 
e will forward X-ray films as 
accompanied by letter 
in duplicate, the carbon 
which will be returned to the send- 
ing station acknowledging receipt. 

8. The procedure set forth above 
apply to the Diagnostic Center, Mt. 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. It will 
apply to the Diagnostic Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on cases admitted to that center. 
Due to the fact that X-ray work at this 
center done under contract and the 
X-ray films may not be released, this pro- 
cedure will not apply to 
charge from the Diagnostic Center, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The report of X-ray exam- 
ination showing the results of X-ray work 
performed at this center will accompany 
the file upon its return to the 
gional office. Upon the completion of ob- 
servation at the center, these films will be 
returned to the sending regional office or 
U. S. Veterans’ Further, the 
procedure as set forth above will not ap- 
ply to the reference of patients to or 
their discharge from hospitals under the 
jurisdiction the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, or National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. ° 
9. There are listed herein all of the 
ional and suboffices 
ment has been 
office in which 
the future 
that time, 


cers in charg 
outlined 
transmittal 


above; a 
of 
copy of 
will 
Alto 


also 


is 


cases upon dis- 


case re- 


Hospital. 


of 


re- 
sin which X-ray equip- 
installed. Any 
X-ray equipment may in 
installed, will, on and after 
comply with the provisions of 


regional 


be 


} this Circular: 


Casper, 


Regional Offices: 
York, N. Y.; Buffalo, 
J.; Philadelphia, I’ 
Washington, D. C.; 
lanta, Ga.; New 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Chicago, IIl.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; St. Louis, Mo.: 
City, Mo.; Des Moines, 
Nebr.; Wichita, Kans.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Denver, Albu- 
querque, N. Mi: Salt Lake Utah; 
Wyo.; San Francisco, Cal.: An- 
Cal.; Seattle, Wuash.:; Dallas, Texas; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Oklahoma City; Okla., 
und San Antonio, 

Suboffices: 
x.; Lexing 


Boston, Mass.: New 
N- Y.; Newark, N. 

Pittsburgh Pais 
Baltimore, Md.; At- 
La.; Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Orleans, 


Kansas 
Iowa; Omaha, 
Colo.; 
City, 
Los 
genes, 


Texas. 
N. Y., Albany, 
and Columbus, 


Syracuse, 


Wy. 


+ 


N. 


ton, Ohio, 





